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TO HIS DISMISSAL FROM THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY 

OF THE TEN. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Birth and Early Studies of Niccol6 Machiavelli — His election as 

Secretary of the Ten. 



(1469-.1498.) 



NICCOLO Machiavelli makes his first appearance in 
history in the year 1498, the twenty-ninth of his age. 
At that period the storm was already gathering which 
a few months later brought Savonarola to the scaffold. 
The Signoria was hostile to the Friar; the sentence 
of excommunication against him had already reached 
Florence. For .the prevention of scandal, he had or- 
dered his faithful disciple, Frk Domenico of Pescia, to 
preach in San Lorenzo to the women, while he himself 
had left the Duomo, and retired to San Marco, where 
he delivered his sermons to male hearers only. It was 
there that Machiavelli came to hear two sermons, of 
which he sent details to a friend in Rome, in a letter 
dated the 8th of March of the same year. In this we 
already find certain noteworthy characteristics of an 
intellect not merely different from, but opposed to, 
that of Savonarola. He could not understand that 
there was anything great or noble in the Friar. He 






4 The Life and Times of Machiavelli. 

listened with a smile of irony and scorn to the strange 
words of the man whom he afterwards described as 
the weaponless proplut. He heard him slashing at 
"your books, oh priests, and treating you in a way 
that even dogs would not submit to;" he heard him 
say of the Pope " everything that can be said of any 
great villain;" as it appeared to him "this Friar is 
colouring his lies to suit the times ;"* but he failed to 
comprehend how he had gained so great a power in 
Florence, nor how the affair would end, wherefore he 
besought his friend to enlighten him upon the subject 
if possible. What manner of man, then, was this who 
remained a cold enquirer in the midst of these seething 
popular passions ? Remembering the no inconsiderable 
part which he played in after-years in the affairs of his 
Republic, and his very considerable part in the history 
of modem thought, the smallest particulars of his youth 
and his studies would be very precious. But the early 
years of Machiavelli remain, perhaps always will^ 
remain, involved in obscurity. He is seldom men- 
tioned by his contemporaries, and after his death none 
of his friends or acquaintances thought of writing his 
life. And he, continually occupied in the observation 

• This letter, the second in every edition of Machiavelli's Works, bears 
the date of the 8th March 1497. It is, however, well known that, down 
to the middle of the last century, the Florentines dated the year ab incar- 
natiorUf that is, beginning it on the 25th March. The first letter, to" 
which we shall refer later, is followed in the Opere by a Latin fragment, 
not generally numbered. In all quotations from the Opere^ the reader will 
understand that we refer to the Italian edition of 1813, unless another be 
specially indicated. 
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Birth and Early Studies of Machiavelli. 5 

of contemporary men and events, never refers to him- 
self, never alludes to his own past As a man, as an 
individual character, he does not appear to have exer- 
cised much influence upon those about him; his actions 
were either of little importance or excited little remark. 
Even his prodigious business activity was chiefly of the 
pen ; it may be said that his life was nearly all in his 
writings, although he went through many and varied 
experiences. In this he is very different from Guicciar- 
dini, whom he resembles in many other respects. The 
latter, in fact, having attained to an elevated office, made 
his power and personal authority very clearly felt. 
Assailed by many contemporaries, he defended himself 
in his ApologiUy in his Ricordi Biografici, and in other 
writings, in ^yhich he often speaks at length of himself. 
However, we shall now try to put together all the infor- 
mation we have been able to collect relating to Machia- 
velli s family and early life. Unfortunately it is ex- 
tremely scanty. 

Machiavelli came of a very old Tuscan family, origi- 
nally of Montespertoli, a small commune, situated be- 
tween the Val d'Elsa and the Val di Pesa, at a short 
distance from Florence. In their family records — 
Quaderni di ricordanze^ some of which are still to be 
found in the libraries of Florence — we read that the 
Machiavelli were allies of the lords of Montespertoli, 
were indeed descended from the same stock. Accord- 
ing to these ricordanze^ about the year II20 a certain 
Buoninsegna, son of Dono dei Machiavelli, was the 
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6 The Life and Times of Machiavelli 

father of two sons, Castellano and Dono. From the 
former were descc 
spertoh' ; from the 
Machiavelli. A 
arms of the first ; 
field argent, with 
comers of the cr 
of Montespertoli 
renzo, children of 
author's great-gre. 
pertoli, with right 
This inheritance, i 
being then abolish 
privileges, as, for i 
scales and measui 
and the permissior 
market place whic 
perty itself was c 
among the many 
Very little, therefc 
Machiavelli's fath 
neighbouring cominunc ui octn \^ciM;i<iiiu. i>ul nc Miii 
preserved certain barren rights upon the castle, and 
rights of patronage over various churches, belonging in 
part to the Montespertoli inheritance.* The Machia- 
velli also possessed houses in the quarter of Sto. 
Spirito, near Santa Felicita and the Ponte Vecchio 
in Florence, where they had long been established, 
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* The house in which Machiavelli lived and died is the present No. 1 6 
Via Guicciardini, Florence. 



Birth and Early Studies of Machiavelli. 7 

and were among the most notable of the popo- 
lani.* Indeed, we find them among those who 

* In the Marucelliana Library in Florence (Cod. 229, A. 10), is the 
QtuuUmo^ or Book of Records of Ristoro, son of Lorenzo, who was the 
son of Niccol6 MachiavellL This Niccol6, who was the son of Ales- 
sandro, was several times member of the Signoriaand of the Ten, and was 
a contemporary of the great i^Titer, but of another branch of the family. 
The two have occasionally been confused with each other, and thereby many 
mistakes have arisen. Ristoro's book of Records begins on the 1st Septem* 
ber 1538, and contains, besides family accounts, several important notices, 
part of which are copied from the most ancient of the family records. 
Thus, there are notes written by Lorenzo Machiavelli and others still older, 
extracted from a Record by Bernardo, son of Niccol6 Machiavelli, written 
in the year 1460. And it is in this Record that the father of our Machiavelli, 
nine years before the birth of his son, notes down the family genealogy. 
Part of these records are corroborated by Giuliano de* Ricci in his Prior* 
ista^ a manuscript in which he frequently speaks of the Machiavelli family, 
to whom he was related. ( VieU in the National Library of Florence the 
Priorista^ by Giuliano de* Ricci : Quartiere Santo Spirito, Sesto d*01- 
tramo, Machiavelli). 

The branch to which our Machiavelli belonged was extinguished in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century by the death of Ippolita, daughter 
of Alessandro, who was the son of Bernardo, Niccol6*s third son. Married 
in 1608 to Pier Francesco di Ricci, she died in 1613. Baccia, the daughter of 
Niccolo Machiavelli, had married Giovanni di Ricci, and thus was mother 
of Giuliano de' Ricci, author of the Priorista^ and collector of many me- 
morials and papers concerning his illustrious ancestor. {Vide Baldelli, 
Elogio di Niccolo Machicevelli : London, 1794, pp. 86 and 87.) Another 
branch of the Machiavelli was extinguished in Florence, in the year 1727, 
by the death of Francesco Maria de* Machiavelli. The inheritance passed 
to the Rangoni of Modena, who for that reason bore the name of Rangoni- 
Machiavelli 

Count Passerini, first in his notes to Ademollo's romance. Marietta dei 
Ricciy and then in the essay prefixed to the new edition of Machiavelli's 
Opere (vol. I : Florence, Cenniniana Press, 1873), asserts that Machia- 
velli's consanguinity with the lords of Montespertoli was a fable invented 
in the days of the Principality, in order to flatter the ambition of the Ma- 
chiavelli, who were then powerful. But, as is clear, the circumstance is 
of much older origin. 

See also the Monografia storica e statistica del Commune di Montesper* 
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had to go into exile in 1260,* after the defeat at Mon- 
taperto. But they soon returned to Florence with the 
other Guelphs, and are frequently mentioned in the his- 
tory of the Republic, in whose government they shared, 
being able to boast of a large number of priors and gon- 
faloniers."f 

Bernardo, son of Niccol6 Machiavelli, bom in 1428, 
was a jurisconsult, and filled for some time the office 
of treasurer in the Marca,J in 1450 he inherited the pro- 
perty of his uncle Totto, son of Buoninsegna Machia- 
velli.§ In 1458 he married Bartolommea, widow of 
Niccold Bennizzi, and daughter of Stefano dei Nelli, of 
old Florentine family. It cannot be supposed that this 
marriage increased his personal property, for in those 
days women brought very scanty dowers. However that 

toli^ compiUUa doll Aw, Marcello Nardi-Dei: Florence, Co-operative 
Press, 1873. Among other notices, at page 21, a document is quoted 
proving that on the extinction, towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
of the seigneurial family of the lords of Montespertoli, by the decease 
of Ciango d' Agnolo, he named as his heirs pro indrviso Lorenzo and 
Buoninsegna, children of Filippo Machiavelli. 

* Giovanni Villani (^Cronica, vol. i., book viii., chap. 80: Florence, 

Coen, 1847), in giving the list of those then sent into exile, places 

the Machiavelli *' among the popolani of the said Sesto (Oltramo), 

notable houses.*' The same notice is to be found in Ammirato, DelU 

famiglU nobili fioreniine (Florence, 1615), at page 12, Famiglia Soderini, 

t G. Baldelli, Ehgio, &c., in note 6, at page 86 and 87, tells us that the 
Machiavelli had twelve gonfaloniers and fifty priors. Ricci, in his Prior- 
ista, enumerates fifty-seven priors; but it must be observed that here 
several names are found repeated over and over again, even in the same 
year. 

X Vide Baldelli, Elogio, &c., and the Life prefixed to Machiavelli's 
Works in the Florence edition of 1782. 

§ Vide the Lihro di Ricordante, by Ristoro Machiavelli, from which we 
have already quoted. 
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may be, in the Catasto of 1498, his income — all of which, 
as we shall see later, passed to his son Niccolo in 151 1, 
according to a stipulated agreement — was valued at no 
broad florins and 14 pence,* so that, if not a wealthy, 
neither was he a poor man. It is impossible to make a 
perfectly exact calculation ; but considering the much 
higher value of gold in those days, we may venture, 
without being far from the truth, to estimate this income 
as about equal to four or five thousand francs f of our 
present currency. Bernardo was a studious man, and 
Bartolommea a pious woman, evidently of some culture, 
since she composed certain religious verses and hymns 
to the Blessed Virgin, dedicated, as we find it asserted, 
to her son Niccol6.t Four children were the issue of 
this marriage : Totto, Niccoli, Primerana, and Ginevra. 
The elder daughter was married to Messer Francesco 
Vernacci, the second to Messer Bernardo Minerbetti. 

* Equal to 132 sealed florins, i6 soldi, and lo denari, the which sum 
paid a tax or decima of 1 1 florins, i 5K)ldo, 5 denari. Vide the two docu- 
ments published by Passerini in the first volume of the Opere di M, Ma- 
ehiavelli^ quoted above, pp. Iviii. and Ix. This edition was commenced 
by Sign. Passerini and Fanfani in 1863. Signor Fanfani having with- 
drawn, Signor Gaetano Milanesi replaced him, and with Passerini's colla- 
boration has already brought out five volumes. Henceforth, for the sake 
of brevity, we shall quote this edition as follows — Opere (P. M.) 

t The florin of ordinary gold, somewhat smaller than the broad florin, 
had the same value and same amount of alloy as the more modem zecchin. 
Estimating this at 12 Italian livres, and admitting that gold at that time had 
four times its present value, a much higher figure would be reached. This, 
however, is almost a chance calculation, since it is well known how much 
even the most careful writers differ as to the relative value of gold in our 
time and in the fifteenth century. 

X DUcorso del Senatore G, B. Nellie con la vita del medesimo: Florence, 
Papcrini & Co., 1753, p. 8. The Nelli library seems to have been divided 
among the heirs. 
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It is not known if the elder son Totto, bom in 1463, 
ever married, and he soon fell into obscurity. Niccol6, 
on the contrary, bom the 3rd of May 1469, speedily, as 
we shall see, became the most influential member of the 
family, by reason of his acquirements, as well as of his 
natural ability. The death of Machiavelli's mother took 
place on the i ith October 1496, yet, not even touching 
this — one of the most serious events in a man's life — 
do we find a single word to enlighten us as to what he 
felt on the occasion. All is entirely hidden from us. 
At that time he was already twenty-six years of age, 
yet up to that period we have not a single line from his 
pen, nor a single word from other writers, giving us any 
information about him.* 

The very first words we have from his pen consist of 
one letter in Italian, and a fragment of another in Latin, 
both written in the December of I497,t both upon the 



• There is a small fragment from Machiavelli's pen of a very free trans- 
lation of the Historia persecutionis vandalicae of Vittore Vitense. Pass- 
erini, without giving any proofs, states that it was written before 1494 ; 
but nothing being known about it, it may be attributed to any year, and, 
from its style, may be believed to be a youthful production. We give it 
in the Appendix, Document III. The Ricci manuscript, to which we 
shall refer later, and which comprises many writings by and relating to 
Machiavelli, contains a Risposta fatta ad uno ambasciatore pel re di Francia^ 
dated 1495, ^^^ ^y some attributed, with no reason, to Machiavelli. 
Machiavelli was in the habit of collecting documents of all kinds for his 
studies, especially for his Storie, and Ricci copied and preserved them. 
Hence, one must be cautious of attributing all these to Machiavelli. 

t They are the first of Machiavelli's published letters. Among the 
Machiavelli Papers, preserved in the Florence National Library in six 
cases, there is a letter speaking of another patronalo of the family, but un- 
signed, and, although in Niccol6's hand, speaking of him as of a third per- 
son. Vide Appendix, Document IV. 
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same subject. From the days of Pope John XXIII., the 
Machiavelli had had in their gift the living of Santa Maria 
della Fagna, in the Mugello. The Pazzi were now trying 
to usurp this right and therefore the Machiavelli family, 
although Bernardo was still living, commissioned his 
son Niccol6 to petition for their common rights. Thus 
we have the two letters " to a Roman prelate^' who was 
probably Cardinal of Perugia, since it was to him that 
the Republican Government wrote urgently upon the 
same subject.* In these letters, Machiavelli, with 
much acumen, much flattery and many promises to 
the prelate, asserts in grandiloquent language the just 
rights which the Maclavellotum familia had charged 
him to defend, and which, in fact, were ultimately tri- 
umphant 

In this way two things are clearly proved to us — ist, 
that Niccol6 then knew and wrote the Latin tongue, a 
fact which some had considered doubtful ; 2nd, that all 
the Machiavelli held him in high esteem since they 
chose him for their representative and defender. Among 
the scanty and often contradictory notices which have 
come down to us, it is quite necessary to dwell upon 
those which are undoubtedly authentic. It is certainly 
no matter for astonishment that a man, so singularly 
gifted by nature, should have already possessed 
a satisfactory amount of literary instruction, especi- 
ally, too, when we remember that he came of a family 

• This is proved by a document quoted by Nitti, Machiavelli mlla vita 
emlUopere: Naples, 1876, vol. i., p. 39. This Cardinal of Perugia raust 
have been Giovanni Lopez, a Spaniard. 
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deficient neither in means nor in culture ; that he had 
passed his youth under the rule of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, when schools and public university lectures 
abounded, when Italian and Latin literature could be 
learnt almost unconsciously, even in daily conversation, 
and reminiscences of antiquity were in the very air 
which men breathed. It would have been strange 
indeed if, as some have pretended on the faith of 
Giovio*s little trustworthy assertions, Machiavelli had 
been at that time utterly wanting in culture, only 
acquiring later from Marcello Virgilio Adriani all 
that he introduced into his works of Greek or Latin 
authors * But, on the other hand, although Machia- 
velli was already a fair scholar in his youth, and, 
as time went on, made much progress in the classics, 
and gained not a little by his intimacy with Marcello 
Virgilio, the assertions of those cannot be believed who 
credit him with profound learning and Grecian scholar- 
ship, t Whether he knew or did not know the elements 
of Greek, can neither be affirmed nor denied, and it is a 



* Giovio's brief Elogio begins thus — " Quis non miretur in hoc Maccia- 
vello tantum valuisse naturam, ut in nulla vel cerU mediocri latinarum 
liUraruin cogniticne^ ad justam recte scribendi facultatem pervenire po- 
tuerit . . .?" And further on — ** Constat eum, sicuti ipse nobis fateba- 
tur, a Marcello Virgilio, cuius et notarius et assecia publici muneris fuit, 
graecae atque latinae linguse fiores accepisse quos scriptis suis insereret. *' 
Elogia doctorun virorum^ auctore Paulo Jovio : Antuerpiae, 1557, p. 192- 
93. These very inexact assertions, too common in Giovio, were the origin 
of those afterwards repeated by many other writers. 

t ** He knew Greek and Latin perfectly," says Passerini at page xi. of 
the Discarso^ prefixed to the Opere (P. M.) ; but he makes the assertion 
without proving it, and without alluding to the disputes of noted authors 
on the subject. 
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point of no importance. It is certain that he diligently 
studied translations of Greek authors, and made use of 
them in his writings ; but of his ability to read them 
in the original — a point which it would certainly be 
very desirable to know — we have no satisfactory proofs 
whatever. Amid his numerous Latin quotations, we 
never meet with one in Greek ; we have some translations 
of his from the Latin, but not a single page purporting to 
be translated from the Greek, nor does he ever mention 
having read a single author in that tongue. Besides, it 
is certain that his contemporaries did not rank him 
among the men of learning ; Varchi indeed speaks of 
him as one " rather not without letters, than lettered." * 
Giuliano dei Ricci, a descendant of Niccolo on his 
mother s side, and who collected all obtainable informa- 
tion about him, combated Giovo's assertion by proving 
that his illustrious ancestor was really acquainted with 
Latin, without, however, saying a word about Greek.t 

* Storia di Firenze : Florence, Pazzi, 1 85 1, vol. i., p. 266. 

t Giuliano dei Ricci, in the manuscript already quoted (and of which 
there are two copies in the Florence National Library), observes that there 
is no foundation for Giovio's remarks ; that Machiavelli was never the 
notary of Marcello Virgilio, but secretary to the Ten ; that the fragment 
of the Latin letter written by him in December 1497 proves his knowledge 
of Latin. That fragment, Ricci tells us, is only the eighth part of the 
whole, the rest having been lost through the tearing of the sheet. At that 
period Niccol6 Machiavelli " had hardly begun to know, much less to be 
intimate with Virgilio." Fii^the MS. marked No. 692, among the Pa- 
latine MSS., pp. 8-10. Both copies of this MS. seem to be by the same 
hand. At the end of one of them is written, "The present volume has 
been copied by me, Marco Martini, in this year 1726, from the copy of 
the Abbe Corso dei Ricci. The whole copy was made by Giuliano dei Ricci 
from the original papers of Niccol6 Machiavelli, and this copy by Rosso 
Antonio Martini has been collated with the above mentioned copy of 
Giuliano dei RiccL" The same words are to be seen in the other copy, but 
partially scratched out 
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In short, from all that we know with certainty, it may 
be concluded that Niccoli Machiavelli received in his 
youth the ordinary literary education of his day, by no 
means that of a man of learning, and that his wide 
knowledge of Greek authors was gained from transla- 
tions ; neither would it appear that he had gone very 
far in the study of law, of which, however, he had 
evidently some knowledge.* 

• Thus much at least may be presumed from his relations having en- 
trusted him with the defence of' their rights concerning Santa Maria della 
Fagna, and from some other business of a similar nature which he took in 
hand long afterwards. His father might have early initiated him in these 
studies, concerning which, however, no mention is to be found in Machia- 
vein's works. 

Gervinus, in his work, Florentinische Historiographies before quoted by 
us, indulges in long and somewhat exaggerated reflections on the injury to 
Machiavelli's studies and even to his genius, resulting, in his opinion, from 
the great writer's ignorance of the Greek language and literature. On the 
other hand. Professor Triantafillis, first in his work entitled Niccolh Ma- 
chiavelli and the Greek authors (Venice, 1875), and shortly after in another 
on Machiavelli's Vila di Castruccio Castraeani, published in the Archivio 
Veneto^ believes to have triumphantly proved that Machiavelli understood 
Greek, and studied Greek authors in the original. These two works cer- 
tainly show that the Florentine Secretary made great use of those writers ; 
but, in our opinion, are not sufficient proof that his Greek studies were 
carried on in the original language instead of in translations. The error of 
Professor Triantafillis lay in believing it sufficient to consult Hoffmann's 
Lexicon bibliographicum^ and when in this he finds no mention of a transla- 
tion of some author known to have existed in Machiavelli's time, and of 
which the latter availed himself, he takes it for granted that no such trans- 
lation existed, and that the author was studied in the original. It is clear 
that no certain results can be obtained by this method, since in that cen- 
tury numerous translations were made; which were unpublished and even 
unknown. In fact, of some of the authors of which TriantafiHis believes 
no translations to have been made at that period, several exist in the 
Florence libraries, and nothing forbids us to think that Machiavelli may 
have made use of these and of others unknown to us. Professor Triantafillis 
also endeavours to prove at length that the dialogue DeWira dei modi di 
cutarla is almost a translation from Plutarch, without at all endeavouring 
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He acquired all else later in life by private reading, 
by meditation, and above all by practical experience and 
knowledge of mankind. His comparatively restricted 
culture must doubtless have been a drawback to him ; 
but it. also had the inestimable advantage of preserving 
the spontaneous originality of his genius and his style, 
and preventing them from being suffocated, as frequently 
happened at that period, under a dead weight of erudi- 
tion. 

And even his ardent enthusiasm for the ancients, and 
especially for the Romans, rather reminds us of that of 
Cola di Rienzo and Stefano Porcaro, than of that of a 
man of learning, pure and simple. Living too in that 
age of letters, fine arts, conspiracies, papal scandals and 
foreign invasions, he did not live alone with his books, 

to ascertain if there be any foundation for the opinion of those writers who 
affirmed that the work was not by MachiavellL Neither docs he seem to 
be aware that there is in the Laurentian library an ancient translation of 
this very pamphlet of Plutarch's, attributed to Colluccio Salutati, and of 
which Machiavelli might have availed himself. 

Therefore, Professor TriantafiUis' two works, however praiseworthy 
in other respects, in nowise alter the state of the question, and do not 
change our own opinion, which is also that most generally approved. 
We may add that Ricci in his Priorisia tells us that Machiavelli com 
posed a treatise in the form of a comedy entitled Le Maschtre, which 
was afterwards lost. In this, continues Ricci, the author, incited by M. 
Virgilio, imitated **The Clouds" and other comedies of Aristophanes, 
and made it a vehicle for bitter satire on many of his contemporaries. This 
fact might be adduced in favour of the opposite argument to that main- 
tained by us ; but even this would be a very weak argument, since it 
would refer to a generical imitation, which might have been grounded on 
the spoken or written commentaries of M. Virgilio himself or some other 
professor of the university. We give in the Appendix (document v.) a 
letter addressed to us upon this subject by our friend Professor £. S., 
Piccolomini of the Pisa University. 
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but in continual conversation and meditation on the 
events going on so swiftly around him. And among 
these events, it is certain that the coming of the French 
in 1494 must have made a very deep and painful im- 
pression upon him, an impression mitigated only par- 
tially by the expulsion of the Medici, and the proclartia- 
tion of the Republic in Florence. For, with his pagan 
reminiscences and sympathies, and his most profound 
aversion for everything savouring of priesthood or 
monkery, he could not reconcile himself to the circum- 
stance of the Republic being ruled by the eloquence of 
a friar, and his inclinations bent towards the friar's 
executioners. Later in his writings we meet with some 
expressions of admiration for Savonarola, but these 
expressions are not entirely free from irony. When the 
friar's ashes were cast into the Amo, and the Piagnoni 
were objects of persecution, matters were more con- 
genial to his ideas. Then, as was natural, many 
changes took place in the public offices, and Machia- 
velli, who at twenty-nine was still without a profession 
and without an income of his own, set about seeking 
for an occupation that would bring him fair remunera- 
tion for his work. He cannot have had much difficulty, 
since his views were not too ambitious, and the Re- 
public had long been accustomed to employ men of 
letters in salaried posts, especially as secretaries. 

The chief secretary's office was that of the Signori, 
at the head of which was the official properly known as 
the Secretary, or Chancellor of the Republic. This was 
a very honourable office, entrusted to men like Poggio 
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Braccioliniy Leonardo Aretino, and so on. Then came ^ 
the second chancery, that of the Ten, which although 
having an importance of Its own, was dependent to a 
certain extent upon the first The Ten combined the 
functions of a War Office, and in part of Ministry for 
Home affairs, and consequently had an enormoui^ 
amount of business to transact It was also their duty 
to despatch ambassadors to foreign countries, and to 
keep up a correspondence with them ; but in these 
matters they worked in conjunction with or rather 
subordinated to the Signori. Thus the second chan- 
cery was often at the orders of the first, and when, as 
frequently happened, the Ten were not elected, then 
the two chanceries were almost fused together under 
the direction of the first secretary.* 

Towards the end of 1497 the death occurred of Bar- 
tolommeo Scala, a celebrated man of learning, long 
secretary of the Republic, and Marcello Virgilio -^ 
Adrian! was nominated in his stead in the February 
of 1498, with a yearly stipend of 330 florins.f Shortly 

* Thus much is ascertained from the examination of the registers of 
the Republic in the Florentine archives. The missions and instructions 
to ambassadors from 1499 to 15 12 are sometimes in the name of the 
Signori, sometimes of the Ten, or even occasionally of both (Florence 
Archives, class x., department i., no. 105). The Ten were often delegated 
to reply to letters addressed to the Signoria. According to the statute of 
1415 (printed in 1781, and dated from Fribourg, vol. ii., p. 25, and foL ), 
the Ten have the power of nominating syndics, procurators, ambassadors, 
secretaries, &c. They have, however, no power to appoint ambassadors 
to the Pope or emperor, or to a king or queen, without the consent of the 
prion and colleges. ^ 

t Bartolomei Scala ColUmis, Vttaf auctore Dominico Maria Mannio : 
Florentise 1768. 

II. B 
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afterwards, Alessandro Braccesi, another secretary of 
the Signoria, but placed in the second chancery, was 
dismissed from office, and it was then that four names 
were put to the vote, first in the Council of Eighty, and 
four days later — that is on the 19th June — in the great 
Council. Among these names we find that of Niccol6, 
son of Bernardo Machiavelli; he it was who gained 
the greater number of votes, and was elected with the 
yearly stipend of 192 florins.* On the 14th of July in 

Passerini In his Discorso at page xii., Opere (P. M.), affirms that 
Machiavelli, "desirous of entering into his country's service, placed him- 
self, about 1494, under the direction of MarceUo Viigilio Adriani, in the 
second Chancery of the Commune." But we do not know where he could 
have discovered that Machiavelli and MarceUo Virgilio were already in 
office before 1498, and neither does he quote any authority. 

It is true that by a deliberation of 28th December 1494 {Deliberatione dei 
Signari, reg. 86, a. c, 120), it would seem that then, on the formation of a 
new government, Bartolommeo Scala and others received their dismissal. 
But on the 31st December the priors ^^atUnta capsatione facta perdictos 
Dominos de domino Bart. Sch., et attenta necessitate Palatii et negotiis 
eiusdem," re-elect him chancellor of the first Chancery, together with 
Pietro Beccanugi, who had replaced him. And thus he remained in office 
until 1497, as Manni too affirms in his Life of him. And in the reforms of 
the Chancery, passed in the Great Council on the 13th February 1498 
(new style), it is decreed that the first chancellor, the post held l^ Bar- 
tolomeo Schale, "should have a salary of 330 florins, and a little further 
on the decree mentions the secretaries of the Signoria, and alludes to the 
secretaryship,*' in which Alessandro Braccesi has served. " Braccesi 
in fact had just then been dismissed." {Provinsumi^ reg. 187, sheets 

56-58.) 

* The act of Machiavelli^s nomination has frequently been published, 
but always with some omissions. Recently it has been republished by 
Passerini, in the volume before quoted, page lix. ; but here two docu- 
ments have been turned into one, through the omission, at the beginning 
of the second paragraph, of the date. Die xviiii. mensis junii^ by which it 
appears that Uie deliberation of the Great Council was taken four days 
after that of the Council of Eighty. (Florentine Archives, CI. ii. no. 
154, sheet 104.) The two decrees are written on the margin of the sheet 
indicated. This filta^ or file, also bears the more modem indication of 
Signori e ColUgiy Delibtrazioniy reg. duplicate 169. 
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the same year, his nomination was confirmed by the 
Signori, and he was transferred to the second Chancery, 
at the head of which he remained until the downfall of 
the Republican government in 15 12. This promotion 
must have increased his stipend to 200 florins, that 
being the fixed salary of the second Chancellor.* But 
it is necessary to remark that, according to the law, 
these florins were only worth four livres each, and not 
seven like the ordinary florins of that time ; there was 
furthermore a deduction of nine denari from every livre; 
$0 that Machiavelli's stipend did not really amount to 
much more than one hundred gold florins.! Machia- 
velli was about thirty years of age when established as 
secretary in the company of Marcello Viigilio, who, 
although he may have been his very learned friend, was 
certainly not his preceptor. 

Marcello Virgilio, bom in 1464, was only five years 
older than Machiavelli. He had been the pupil of 
Landino and Poliziano; he knew Greek and Latin, 
medicine, and the natural sciences ; he had a great 
facility for improvisation, even in Latin. These 

* This deliberation also has been frequently published. In none of the 
decrees of nomination is the salary mentioned. But in the reform of the 
chanceries carried out in 1498 before quoted, it is settled that the post 
which had been held by Alessandro Braccesi should have the yearly 
stipend of 192 florins, and that of chancellor to the second chancery, 
namely that held by Antonio di Maria Nuti, should be of 200 florins per 
year. Machiavelli was really first secretary or chancellor of the second 
chancery. 

t These facts are extracted from the before quoted Reform of the 28th 
December 1494, and are further confirmed by the orders of payment, one 
of which can be seen in the Florence Archives, CI. xiii., dist. 2, no. 69, 
a. c. 142. 
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oratorical gifts were assisted by the nobility of his 
appearance; he was tall, had a dignified bearing, a 
spacious forehead, and an open countenance. Being 
nominated Professor of Letters at the Studio in 
1497, he continued to give lessons until the year 
1502. His literary remains consist of many Latin 
orations, of which the greater number are still un- 
published ; a translation of Dioscorides, which, al- 
though neither the first nor a very correct version, 
gained him the title of the Tuscan Dioscorides. In 
short he was a learned man of what might then 
have been called the old school, and notwithstanding 
the duties of his office, never abandoned the classical 
studies which were the constant theme of his conversa- 
tion and correspondence with his friends.* 

* Angelo Maria Bandini, Collectio veterum aliquoi manumentorum : 
Aretii, 1752. In the preface he speaks of Marcello Virgilio, of whom a 
eulogium also may be found in vol. iii. of the Elogi storici dq^i Uomini 
illustri Toscani: Florence, 1766-73. 

In the above mentioned preface Bandini says : " Id vero in Marcello 
mirum fuit quod etsi public! florentinam iuventutem humanioribus Uteris 
erudiret, nomine tamen reipublicae literas scribendi munus nunquam 
intermiserit.*' This preface is followed by letters addressed to Marcello 
by Calcondila (1496), and by Roberto Acciaioli, by Aldo Manuzio 
(1499), and by Cardinal Soderini (1508), all on the subject of classical 
research, discoveries of ancient monuments, &c. VitU too Prezziner's 
Storia del pubblico Studio, &*c., vol i., pages 181, 187 and 190 ; 
Fabroni*s ffistoria Academict Pisatut, vol. i., pages 95, 375 and 
377. By an unpublished letter from Marcello Virgilio to Machiavelli, to 
be quoted further on, it is plainly to be seen that even in 1502 when the 
latter was with Caesar Borgia, the former was at the head of the first 
secretary's office, and was continuing to give lectures. 

In 15 1 5 Adriani had a fall from his horse, and suffered much in con- 
sequence, not only his eyes, but his speech also remaining affected to the 
end of his life. This is mentioned by Valeriani, De literaUfrum infdicUaU ; 
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Very different was MachiavelH. Of middle height, 
slender figure, with sparkling eyes, dark hair, rather a 
small head, a slightly aquiline nose, a tightly closed 
mouth : all about him bore the impress of a very acute 
observer and thinker, but not that of one able to wield 
much influence over others.* He could not easily rid 

Venetiis, 1630, p. 71, and by Bandini at p. xix. of his before-quoted pre- 
face. Regarding this scholar's works, see the printed catalogue of the 
Laurentian library in Florence, compiled and illustrated by Bandini and 
Moreni, Bibliografia toscana, 

Marcello died in 1521 at the age of 56 years, and was buried in the 
family tomb at the Franciscan church at San Miniato al Monte, which 
Michael Angelo styled La Bella rHUanella, Here is his monument and 
bust beneath which is written : 

Suprema nomen hoc solo 

Tantum voluntas iusserat 

Poniy sed hanc statuamprius 

Erexit hares^ nescius 

Fanuz futurum et gloria 

Aut nomen aut nihil satis. 
It is possible that the concluding words may have suggested the beautiful 
inscription afterwards placed on Machiavelli's tomb in the church of Santa 
Croce. Marcello Virgilio*s son, Gio. Battista, the historian, and his grand- 
son filled the same chair as their father and grandfather. So little is 
generally known about Marcello Virgilio, that I have tried here to put to- 
gether a few notices concerning him. 

• In the gallery of the Uffizii there is preserved the plaster cast, which, 
in all probability, was executed on Machiavelli's corpse, and was found in 
his house in Via Guicciardini, as is proved by the documents also preserved 
in the Ufiizii. The sculptor Bartolini made use of this mask, for his 
statue of MachiavelH outside the arcades of the Uffizii. An ancient por- 
trait bust in terra cotta, also apparently taken from the corpse, was once to 
be seen in Florence, but its owner. Baron Seymour Kirkup, has now taken 
it with him to Leghorn. Not only Bartolini, who made use of it, but all 
other sculptors who have seen it, have a high opinion of it. In conclusion 
we must mention the engraving, frontispiece of the old edition of Machia- 
veil's works dated 1550^ an edition often re-produced, which is known as 
the Testina, on account of this very portrait. All the other non-authentic 
portraits of different dates bear a certain resemblance to this one. 
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himself of the sarcastic expression continually playing 
round his mouth and flashing from his eyes, which gave 
him the air of a cold and impassable calculator ; while 
nevertheless he was frequently ruled by his powerful 
imagination ; sometimes suddenly led away by it to an 
extent befitting the most fantastic of visionaries. He 
applied himself to the faithful service of the Republic, 
with all the ardour of an ancient Republican, inspired 
by reminiscences of Rome, pagan, and republican. If 
not altogether satisfied with the present form of govern- 
ment, he was well content that the Medicean tyranny 
and the dominion of a monk were both at an end. 
Doubtless his intercourse with Marcello Virgilio was bene- 
ficial to his studies, and it is possible that he still attended 
some of the lectures given by his superior in office, but 
he could not have had many leisure hours, being 
occupied from morning to evening in writing official 
letters, of which to this day many thousands are pre- 
served in the Florentine archives. Besides this employ- 
ment he was continually sent by the Ten on state 
errands, throughout the territories of the Republic, and 
before long he was also entrusted with important 
missions beyond the frontiers. He entered zealously 
into all these affairs, for they suited his tastes and the 
feverish activity of his nature. His leisure was devoted 
to reading, conversation, and the usual pleasures of life. 
Being of a cheerful temper, he was on good terms with 
his colleagues in the Chancery, and if intimate with his 
superior, Marcello Virgilio, was far more so with Biagio 
Buonaccorsi, who, although in an inferior position and 
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but a mediocre scholar, was a worthy man and a firm 
friend. He it was, who when Machiavelli was at a dis- 
tance used to write him long and affectionate letters in 
a tone of real friendship, and from these we learn that 
the first secretary of the Ten was much given to gay 
living, and to various irr^fular love affairs, of which the 
two wrote to each other in a style that is far from 
edifying. 



CHAPTER II. 



Niccol6 Machiavelli begins to exercise the office of Secretary to 
the Ten — His mission to Forli — Condemnation and Death of 
Paolo Vitelli — Discourse upon Pisan Affairs, 

(1498- 1499). 

The principal undertaking in which the Republic was 
now engaged, was the war with Pisa, and it seemed as 
though at last she would be granted fair play without 
interference from any quarter, in her trial of strength 
with her old adversary. In fact the Pope and the allies 
declared themselves satisfied with Florence in conse- 
quence of the execution of Savonarola, and demanded 
no other concessions; while the friendship which she had 
always kept up with France seemed sufficient to curb the 
other Italian potentates. It is true that Louis XII., on 
his accession to the French throne, had likewise assumed 
the titles of King of Jerusalem and Sicily, and Duke of 
Milan; thus in addition to the old pretentions upon 
Naples, also asserting those which he boasted over 
Lombardy, in right of descent from his grandmother, 
Valentina Visconti ; it is true that this was prophetic of 
fresh troubles to Italy, and had indeed already spread 
general consternation in Milan and Naples ; but on the 
pther hand all this procured the Florentines the friend- 
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ship and secret assistance of the Moor, and encouraged 
their hopes. Still the Venetians continued openly to 
favqur the Pisans ; the Lucchesi, being weaker, limited 
themselves to giving secret help, and Pisa, with stem 
resolve and marvellous energy, was always upon the 
defensive. Not only did all the Pisan citizens carry 
arms, but even the inhabitants of the out-lying territory 
were rendered practised combatants by the continu- 
ally occurring skirmishes. Venice had sent them 300 
Stradiote or Albanian cavalry, lightly armed and very 
effective in raids and skirmishes ; while a small number 
of French had remained in Pisa ever since the expedi- 
tion of Charles VI 1 1., and helped to defend the walls. 
It must also be noted that of late, in consequence of in- 
ternal dissensions, the Florentines had greatly neglected 
warlike matters, and their Captain General Count 
Rinnuccio da Marciano, together with their commissary 
Guglielmo de' Pazzi, had suffered so disastrous a defeat 
in an encounter of some importance, that they had 
barely escaped with life.* And this was the moment 
chosen by Venice to threaten an advance into the 
Casentino, in order to divert the besieging army in that 
direction. Fresh and more energetic measures were 
therefore pressingly required. 

First of all urgent letters were sent to the French 
king, begging him to prevent his allies, the Venetians, 
from marching on the Casentino ; a considerable loan 
of money was asked and obtained from the Moor; it 
was decided to recall from France, with the king's con- 

* Nardil Storia di Firenze, vol. i., p. 174. 
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sent, Paolo and Vitellozzo Vitelli, and to Paolo, who 
had great military renown, the direct command of fhe 
army was offered.* His arrival in Florence, in the 
beginning of June 1498, was the signal for a solemn 
festival. There was an assemblage of the people and 
of the magistrates of the Republic in front of the 
palace; Marcello Virgilio read a Latin oration,! in 
which, lauding the prowess and excellences of the new 
Captain, then present, he compared them to those of 
the greatest men of antiquity. And while this was 
going on, the astrologer, whom Vitelli had brought with 
him, remained with those of the Signoria in the palace 
courtyard, taking observations and " awaiting the arrival 
of the fortunate moment." Directly they made the 
signal agreed upon, trumpets sounded, and the oration 
was interrupted, while the Gonfalonier hastened to pre- 
sent the baton of command, with wishes for success in 
the field. After which all went to hear mass in the 
cathedral, and on the 6th June 1498 the celebrated cap- 
tain set out for the camp. Then the Ten began to 
push on the war with great activity, and made use of 
Machiavelli*s services in numerous important affairs. 

* Nardi says that the engagement of Paolo and Vitellozzo, advised by 
the Moor, was made in agreement with the King of France, and at the 
joint expense of the said monarch and the Florentine people. " Storia di 
FirenuC^ vol. i. p. 173. 

t This Oration is in the Laurentian Library, Plut Ixxxx., cod. xxix. : 
Oratio pro eligendo imperatore exercitus Pcadlo ViteUio, et dandis illi milu 
taribus imperatoriis signis. In it the orator alludes to perils which he had 
recently incurred, perhaps in the Savonarola riots : Scitis enim omnes 
quantis vita perictUis his diehus iactatus sim, qua$ttoqu€ nuiu coactus sim 
fugere presentem ubique mortem^ quam tuscius ipse nucum forte trahebam. 
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It is almost incredible what an immense amount of 
trouble, vexation, and danger this miniature war brought 
upon the Republic. First of all, the jealousy between ^ 
the old captain and the new, made it necessary to give 
Count Rinuccio the same pay as Vitelli, and to allow 
him to retain the title of governor, while the new captain 
was entrusted with the chief direction of the war. The 
campaign began prosperously enough with the capture 
of several places, then news came of the Venetians be- 
ing already on the march towards the Casentino. It 
was necessary, therefore, to hire fresh troops and new 
leaders, and to slacken the war in the Pisan territory, in 
order to bring a larger force against the Venetians, who, 
in September, passed the Val di Lamone, and captured 
Marradi. Here, however, they were checked by the 
Florentine troops, commanded by Count Rinuccio, and 
strengthened by a reinforcement sent by Duke Ludo- 
vico. Before these they retreated, but then marched 
towards the Casentino, taking the Abbey of CamaldoH 
on the way ; after which they crossed Monte Alvernia, 
and took Bibbiena by surprise. These events compelled 
the Florentines to suspend altogether the war with Pisa, 
and, leaving a small force to defend the more important 
places in that territory, to despatch Vitelli with the 
whole army against the new enemy. In the meantime, ^ . 
Don Basilio, the Abbot of CamaldoH, was scouring the 
country, raising the peasantry of the mountain districts, 
with which he was so well acquainted, and by this means 
he succeeded in arresting the march of the Venetians, 
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harassing them severely.* At this juncture the Duke 
of Urbino, who commanded in the enemies' camp, 
chancing to fall ill, asked a safe conduct from Vitelli for 
himself and his troops, which was immediately granted 
to him. This roused the anger and suspicions of the 
Florentines, especially when they learnt at the same 
time that their general had been seen speaking in public 
with Piero and Giuliano di Medici, who were following 
the hostile army. 

Winter had now set in, and although neither side 
was willing to retire, it was becoming difficult to carry 
on the war among the mountains, when Duke Ercole of 
Ferrara offered to mediate a peace between Florence, 
Pisa, and Venice. His arbitration being accepted, he 
pronounced his verdict at the beginning of 1499. ^y 
the 24th April the Venetians were to withdraw from 
the Casentino, and from Pisan territory ; the Florentines 
were to pay them the sum of 100,000 ducats within 
twelve years ; the Pisans, while remaining masters of 
their fortress, and preserving their trade rights, were 
again to be subject to Florence. All parties were dis- 
satisfied with these terms ; yet the Florentines accepted 
them, and the Venetians withdrew their troops, but the 
Pisans, on the other hand, made preparations for war 
with greater fury than evert The secret of all this was, 

' * Speaking of this Don Basilio, Abbot of San Felice in Piazza, and 
afterwards Vicar General of Camaldoli, Machiavelli says in his Historical 
Fragments : Cuius Juit summa manus in bello^ et amor et fides inpatriam, 
Opere^ vol. ii. p. 366. 
// t See the Storie di Firente of Nardi and Guicciardini. Regarding the 
sum which the Florentines were to pay to the Venetians, Nardi telb us 
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that new and startling events were expected elsewhere, 
Louis XII. having pledged himself to the Pope and 
Venetians that he would come to Italy to attack the 
Moor. Every one therefore withdrew his troops from 
Tuscany, and Florence and Pisa were at last left to 
face each other alone. 

During these events Machiavelli had had a great deal 
to do, for all the work of the Chancery of the Ten was 
transacted by him. He wrote an immense number of 
letters, despatched orders, forwarded money and arms, 
and sometimes had to go to confer in person with the 
captains. Thus on the 24th March 1499 he was sent 
to Pontedera on a mission to Jacopo IV. of Appiano, 
lord of Piombino, who being in the service of the Re- 
public, demanded a larger number of men, and pay 
equal to that received by Count Rinuccio. He suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to be content with increased 
forces;* but the other captains were more pertinacious, 
and there was no end to their claims and complaints. 
Paolo Vitelli, disliking to be on an equality with Count 

that it was 100,000 ducats in twelve years, Guicciardini, 150,000 in fifteen 
jrears. There is a break in Buonaccorsi's Diary at this point, and the ori- 
ginal manuscript in the Riccardiana library contains a note stating that the 
author had to interrupt his work, owing to a six months' absence from 
Florence. We may observe that that is in itself sufficient to disprove the 
opinion of some who wished to attribute the Diary to Machiavelli, who 
certainly was not absent for six months at that period. But of this more 
will be said later. 

* The letter of the Ten giving the commission to Machiavelli in date of 
the 24th March 1498 (Florentine style), is to be found among the Legazioni^ 
and in the published Opere^ is generally preceded, erroneously, by another 
of November 1498, delegating not Niccol6 Machiavelli, but Niccol6 
Mannelli. 
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RinucciOy demanded and obtained increased pay, and 
this instantly aroused the jealousy of the Count, who in 
his turn began to make complaints. All these things 
had augmented the expenses of the war, and conse- 
quently the taxes, to such an extent, that the latter had 
become unbearable. The books of the decrees issued 
by the Republic during these years shew us nothing but 
a series of new and ingenious contrivances for extorting 
money from the citizens. The popular discontent was 
increased on seeing that the Ten, for that reason nick- 
named the " ten expenders," had squandered large sums, 
not merely from carelessness, but by granting unlawful 
favours to personal friends, giving them useless com- 
missions and commanderships ; * and there was a 
threatening of almost open rebellion. Thus when in 
May the time came for the new elections, there was a 
popular cry of — Down with the Ten and the taxes {fii 

* According to the Reform of the 2d December 1494, the Ten were to 
hold office for six months. (Florentine Archives Prorwisioni^ reg. 186, 
ac. 4). By the decision of the Coimcil of Eighty (iith May 1495) the 
elections were to be made in the Great Council. 

By the Reform of the 27th April 1496 (Pnyvtnsioni, reg. 188, ac 16 
and fol.)> it was decided that "both general and special Commissioners 
throughout the dominions were to be elected by the Council of Eighty at 
the instance of the Ten who were to give ten names to be balloted for." 
The Ten, however, had the power of extending the term of office of those 
elected, to six months. Also, in emergencies, they had the right of send- 
ing a commissioner to the camp for fifteen days upon their own authority, 
and afterwards proceed to a regular election, which confirmed the powers 
of the delegate of the Ten. This was the origin of many abuses, since, to 
oblige friends, they appointed commissioners tPurgenza^ when no urgency 
existed, they kept them on from fortnight to fortnight, and finally sought 
to have them elected. Besides nominations of *' commissarii e rettori dei 
luoghi," the Ten engaged the military leaders, and had the control of the 
war expenses ; all things which opened the door to many abuses. 
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Died ni danari nan fanno pH nostri pari) and the 
people unanimously refrained from voting.* The Sig- 
noria therefore had to condescend to assume the direc- 
tion of the war, with the aid of certain of the more in- 
fluential citizens. The accusations brought against the 
Ten had no reference either direct or indirect to 
Machiavelli, their secretary, who indeed had already 
gained considerable authority and renown. The second 
Chancery of which he was at the head, was now attached 
to the Signoria as well as the first ; but this made little 
or no change in his position, and only brought him 
some additional occupation. 

On the I2th July 144b he received his first important 
commission, being sent with a despatch from the Sig- 
nori, signed by Marcello Virgilio, to Caterina Sforza, 



* See Gnicciardini's Storia fioreniinay p. 202 and fol., and Nardi's op, 
cit.f vol. L pp. 189-91. This latter writer at page 1S4, in speaking of the 
straits to which the Republic was reduced, mentions a certain Lorenzo 
Catucci, who offered a free gift of a thousand florins and a loan of five 
thousand for five years, on condition " of having the benefit {beneficio) of 
the state for the lesser trades.'* His offer was refused, but on the day on 
which the beneficio could be legally granted, Catucci's name was put to the 
vote by the major trades, and he thus obtained gratis more than that which 
he had asked in return for his money. This shews us that some Republican 
virtues still remained in Florence at this date. 

A measure of the 31st May 1499 (Florentine Archives, Consign Mag' 
giori^ Prowisionif reg. 191, ac. 10) established new rules for the election 
of magistrates, since it often being necessary at that time to call repeated 
meetings of the Great Council, in order to obtain the legal majority of 
votes, many wearied of it all and left off attending the meetings. It was 
therefore decided that all names obtaining the half of the beans and one 
extra, should be entitled to be put to the ballot. As regarded the Ten, 
however, all decisions were suspended until the Eighty should declare, by 
a majority of two-thirds of the votes, whether they desired that magistra- 
ture to be continued or not. 
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Countess of Imola and Forll The friendship of this 
small State was carefully cultivated by the Republic, 
for not only was it situated on the high road from upper 
to lower Italy, but also on that leading into Tuscany 
by the Val di Lamone. From this side the Venetians 
had advanced, from this side the Duke of Valentinois 
had made threatening demonstrations. That part of 
the country too was warlike, and furnished mercenaries 
to all who asked them of the Countess, who made 
almost a trade of it. Her first-born son, Ottaviano 
Riario, though a mere youth, was always ready to earn 
money by taking a command (condotta). In 1498, he 
had obtained one worth fifteen thousand ducats, from 
the Florentines, who were anxious to keep upon friendly 
terms with his mother. His engagement was to expire 
at the end of June, but might be renewed at the pleasure 
of the Signori for another year. But at the end of the 
first period Riario was very discontented. He said that 
the Florentines had not maintained their part of the 
bargain, and that he objected to renew it. The Countess, 
however, being a much more prudent person, seeing that 
the Florentines desired her friendship, and knowing that 
Valentinois still had designs upon Romagna, showed 
herself disposed to ratify the beneplacito, adding that her 
uncle the Moor had sent her a request for men-at-arms, 
and that she would therefore be glad of a speedy reply 
in order to know what she should do. For this reason 
Machiavelli was sent as Envoy to her Court. 

The Countess Caterina was an extraordinary woman, 
and quite capable of holding her own against the 
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secretary. Bom in 1462, an illegitimate daughter of 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza,* by Lucrezia, wife of a certain 
Sandriani of Milan, she was a woman of handsome, 
r^ular features, of great bodily strength, and of more 
than masculine intellect She had gone through many 
and singular adventures. At a very early age she was 
married to the dissolute son of Sixtus IV., Girolamo 
Riario, who owing to the violent tyranny of his rule, 
was in continual danger of assassination by conspirators. 
In 1487 when far advanced in pregnancy, she was 
nursing her husband in an illness at Imola, when news 
arrived that the Castle of Forll had been seized by 
Codronchi, master of the palace, who had murdered the 
governor. Whereupon Caterina started the same night, 
entered the castle, and leaving Tommaso Feo in charge 
of it, brought Codronchi back with her to Imola, where 
she gave birth to a child on the following day. On the 
14th April 1488 a conspiracy broke out in Forll, Giro- 
lamo Riario was stabbed, and she, left a widow at the 
age of twenty-six, and with six children, found herself 
a prisoner in the hands of the Orsi, ringleaders of the 
revolt. But not even then did her courage fail her. 
The castle still held out for her, and she was allowed to 
enter it, in the hope that she would order its surrender 
to the people, in whose hands she had left her children 
as hostages. But she had already sent messengers to 



* It is an odd fact that Nardi, the contemporary and usually faithful 
historian (op, cit, , vol L, p. 34) speaks of her as the sister of Ludovico, 
when she herself in her letters to die Florentines, calls him ii nostra barba^ 
<mr Unde. 

II. C 
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ask for aid from Milan, and now that she was in safety, 
she prepared to defend the castle until succour should 
arrive. To those who sought to subdue her, by 
threatening the murder of her children, she replied 
that she was able to give birth to more. The city 
was recaptured, and the rebellion put down with 
bloodshed. Afterwards the faithful Castellan who had 
saved her life, was suddenly disarmed and dismissed, 
and his post given to his brother, Giacomo Feo, a 
handsome youth whom the Countess soon married. 

This second husband also died by assassination in 
1495, while driving home with the Countess from the 
chase. She instantly mounted a horse and galloped 
into Forll, where she took a sanguinary revenge. Forty 
persons were put to death, and fifty imprisoned or 
otherwise persecuted. Yet it was asserted by many 
that she herself had hired the assassins of her husband, 
and was now making his death a pretext for ridding 
herself of her enemies. She answered the accusation 
by saying, that thanks to the Lord, neither she, nor 
any other member of the Sforza house had ever found 
it necessary to make use of common assassins, when 
they wished to get rid of any man. In 1497 she 
married for the third time, and became the wife of 
Giovanni, son of Pier Francesco, one of the younger 
branch of the Medici, who had come to her Court as 
ambassador of the Florentine Republic* On this 

* This Giovanni de' Medici (1467-98) was, as we have said, son of 
Pier Francesco, who was the son of Lorenzo, second brother of Cosimo, 
pater patria. As all know, the father of Cosimo and Lorenzo was 
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occasion she was made citizen of Florence, partly be- 
cause it was wished to flatter and keep on good terms 
with her ; partly because the old laws prohibiting the 
marriage of citizens, particularly of powerful citizens, 
with foreigners, had been revived since the intermarriage 
of the Medici with the Orsini of Rome had so greatly 
swelled the pride of that family. In the April of 1498 
Caterina gave birth to another son, afterwards renowned 
as Giovanni delle Bande Nere, father to Cosimo, first 
Grand Duke of Tuscany; and towards the end of the 
same year her third husband also breathed his last. 
She was therefore at thirty -six years of age, a widow 
for the third time, the mother of many children, 
absolute mistress of her little State, and noted as a 
woman of excellent prudence and courage, when 
Niccol6 Machiavelli presented himself at her Court.* 

The Florentines were disposed to confirm their bene- 
placito to Count Ottaviano, but not to grant him a com- 
mand exceeding the value of ten thousand ducats, their 
only object being that of gaining the Countess's good- 
will. They also commissioned Machiavelli to purchase 
of her as much powder, saltpetre, and ammunition as 
she could spare, since perpetual supplies were needed 
for the camp before Pisa."f" After a necessary halt 

Giovanni de' Medici, the real founder of the family. The elder branch, 
namely that directly descended from Cosimo, was extinguished in 1537 
by the death of Alessandro, murdered by Lorenzino de' Medici. The 
Grand Dukes of Tuscany were descended from the second branch. 

* See the Vita di CaUrina Sforta^ by Abate Antonio Burriel, 3 vols, in 
4to; Bologna, 1795. See also, "A Decade of Italian Women,'' by T. 
A. Trollope ; London, 1859, a vols. 

t See the Istrudone given to Machiavelli, decreed on the 12th July 
1499, in voL vL, p. 7, of the Opere, 
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at Castrocaro, whence he sent information to the Signori 
of the factions which divided that place, he reached Forll 
on the 1 6th day of July, and presented himself straight- 
way to the Countess. He found with her the agent of 
Ludovico, and in his presence set forth the object of 
his mission, the intentions of his Republic, and its desire 
to be on friendly terms with her. The Countess listened 
to him with great attention, said that the words of the 
Florentines "had always satisfied her, but that their deeds 
had always much displeased her,"* and that she must 
have time for reflection. 

She afterwards let him know that she had been 
offered better terms by Milan, and then negotiations 
began. She had neither powder nor ammunition for 
sale, not having sufficient for her own needs. On the 
other hand she had an abundance of soldiers whom 
she passed daily in review and sent on to Milan. 
Machiavelli, at the instance of Marcello Virgilio, tried 
to obtain some of these to send to Pisa, but could 
not come to terms with the Countess either for the 
price to be paid, or as to when he could have them.t 
On the 22nd of July he thought that he had con- 
cluded the bargain, having raised his offer to twelve 

* Letter of the 17th Jnly, in the Legaztone a Caterina Sfanta. 

t The Florentines required them at once, '*for the Captain begs, 
worries and presses for them daily and hourly." Letter of the i8th July, 
signed by Marcello Virgilio. These and other letters from the same, 
which are however of little or no importance, are in the National Library 
of Florence (Carte del Machiavelli^ case 11), and were published by 
Passerini, together with the Legaxione to Caterina Sforza of Forli, in vol. 
iU. of the 0/tfr.f (P. M.). 
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thousand ducats ; yet he added that he was not certain, 
because the Countess "had always stood upon her 
dignity," so that he could never clearly determine 
whether she inclined towards Florence or Milan. "I 
see on the one hand," he wrote, "that the Court is 
crowded with Florentines, who appear to manage all 
the concerns of the State ; also, and what is still more 
important, the Countess beholds the Duke of Milan 
attacked, without knowing whether she may rely upon 
his aid or not ; but on the other hand the Moor's 
agent seems to have authority, and foot soldiers are 
continually leaving for Milan." 

In fact, although by the 23rd of July everything 
appeared to be concluded, and it was settled that the 
agreement should be signed the following day, when 
Machiavelli presented himself to ask for her signature, 
the Countess received him as usual in the presence of 
the Milanese agent, and told him that, " having thought 
the matter over in the night, it seemed to her better 
not to fulfil the terms, unless the Florentines would 
pledge themselves to defend her State. That although 
she had sent him a message of a different nature the 
previous day, he ought not to be surprised at the 
change, since the more things are talked over, the 
better they are understood."* But the Florentine 
Government had expressly told Machiavelli that it 
was decided not to undertake any such obligation, 

• Sec the Legazione to Caterina Sforza, coming first in every edition. 
There are seven letters from MachiavellL OperCf vol vi., pp. 11-31. 
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therefore there was nothing for him to do but return 
to Florence, which he accordingly did * 

The failure of this mission seems to show that the 
Countess was more cunning than Machiavelli, who 
allowed himself to be outwitted by a woman. Nor 
would that be very astonishing when we remember that 
Caterina Sforza was a wonian of masculine intellect, 
long sole ruler of her State and of great business ex- 
perience, whereas the Florentine secretary, notwith- 
standing his wonderful abilities, was only a man of 
letters making his first campaign in diplomacy. But at 
bottom the Florentines had no motive for discontent. 
Their real object was not the arrangement of the con- 
dottUy but rather that of winning the Countess's friend- 
ship without any expense ; and in that their success was 
complete, for the negotiations were not broken off, a 
confidential agent from Forll being sent to continue 
them."f To Machiavelli himself the mission had been 
most useful, for his letters had been highly praised by 
all in the Palace. His ever-faithful friend and col- 
league, Biagio Buonaccorsi, a Republican admirer of 
Savonarola, of Benivieni, of Pico della Mirandola, wrote 
to him continually and kept him au fait of everything. 
He was a lover of learning, although but a mediocre 

• For this mission Machiavelli received, in consequence of the decree 
of 31st August 1499, nineteen broad florins in gold, ** to cover his expenses 
going, stopping and returning in nineteen da)^, counting from the 13th of 
July up to the 1st of the present month inclusive." This document is in 
the Florence Archives, Signori^ Stantianienti del 1 499, a. c. ii. It was 
published in the Opere (P. M. ), vol. iii. p. 32, note 2. 

t ** The respectable Messrs Joanni, my auditor.** See the Countess's 
letter, dated 3d of August 1499, in the Opere^ vol. vi. p. 31. 
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writer, author of some poems and of a Diary which 
pves a very accurate account of Florentine events from 
1498 to 1 5 12. "In my opinion," he said in a letter of 
19th July, "you have acquitted yourself so far with 
much honour of the mission imposed upon you, in the 
which thing I have taken and am still taking great d^- 
l^ght ; go on as you have begun, for hitherto you have 
done us much honour." He repeats the same in other 
letters, in one of which he asks for a portrait of the 
Countess, and begs that it may be forwarded " in a roll, 
to avoid its being spoiled by folding." And he also 
earnestly begs Machiavelli to return at once, because 
in his absence there was great disorder in the Chancery, 
and envy and jealousy were very busy ; wherefore " re- 
" maining away is not good for you, and here there is a 
" deluge of work such as never was.*' * 

* Three of the letters written by Buonaccorsi in July are to be found 
in the National Library of Florence, namely two dated the 19th, one the 
27th, CarU di MoLchiai^lit case ii, Nos. i, 77, 78. We give them in 
the Appendix, vol. vi. Biagio Buonaccorsi was faithful to Machiavelli, 
even when the latter fell into misfortune, and was exposed to many 
attacks for the publication of the Principe ; he was bom in 1472, and 
married a niece of Marsilio Ficino, who was aftemt'ards the friend of 
Machiavelli's wife. He was the author of several poems which still 
remain unpublished in the Florence libraries, and have not much literary 
merit He also wrote the Impresa fatta dai Signori Fiorentini Fanno 
1500^ con U genti Francesi^ per espugnare la citta eU Pisa^ capitemo 
MoHsigficr di Belmonte, This little work which is of slight literary 
value, but useful on account of its historical accuracy, was published 
by F. L. Polidori in the Archivio Storico^ vol. iv. part 1 1. It consists 
of nineteen pages, to which Polidori added a pre&ce of his own, giving 
many details regarding the author. During hit life Buonaccorsi pub- 
lished nothing but a species of epistle dedicated to Girolamo Benivieni 
regarding Pico della Mirandola's commentary on Benivieni's own com- 
position, Canzone dell amor diznno* See Opere di Girolamo Benivieni : 
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Before setting out on his mission to Forll, Machia- 
velli was engaged, as we have already noted, in penning 
letters to soothe the jealousies of the captains, using 
every argument to inspire in them a love for the Re- 
Florence, Giunti, 1519. But Buonaccorsi's principal work is his Diary 
of events happening in Italy and especially in Florence, from 1498 to 
1 5 12, during which period Machiavelli and he were together in the 
second Chancery of the Republic, and quitted office at the same time, 
when the Government was changed. The Diary was published in Flor- 
ence by Giunti in 15 19; and though without much literary merit, has 
great historical importance, being based upon official letters. The style in 
which it b written forbids all comparison with the works of Machiavelli ; 
yet strange to say, it was frequently attributed to his pen. 

Ammirato, in his Famiglie nobili JtaHane^ at page 103, alludes to a 
very small note book^ written by Machiavelli, "perhaps to put him in the 
way of the hbtory which he never continued." And in the Elogi di 
Uomini illusiri Toscani (Florence, 1766-73, voU iv. page 37) we find that 
a man of letters had discovered that the Diary was not by Buonaccorsi, 
but by Machiavelli, foimding this theory on Ammirato's observation, and 
on the circumstance that the Diary begins almost at the point where the 
Historical Fragments^ the continuation of Machiavelli*s Histories^ come 
to an end. Moreni, in hb Bibliografia delta Toscana^ repeated this asser- 
tion without dbputing it. Yet it would have been easy to observe that 
Ammirato quotes a fragment of the quadtmuccio alluded to, and this 
fragment is the description of Niccol6 Valori, written by Machiavelli and 
published among hU Nature d* Uomini iUustri fiorentini^ which might 
have been comprised in a qttademuccio or quire, whereas the Diary b a 
volume of respectable bulk. Thus the strange assertion might easily have 
been refuted. All the old MSS. of the Diary bear Buonaccorsi's name, 
the autograph one preserved in the Riccardiana Library of Florence 
(codex 1920) also has a note, as we before mentioned, recording the 
author's absence from Florence during six months, when Machiavelli was 
almost always in the Chancery. Some have tried to maintain that the 
handwriting of the autograph Diary might be confounded with that of 
Machiavelli ; but a glance at the two together b sufficient to disprove 
the assertion. Hence it b labour lost to dwell too long upon these un- 
founded doubts. 

It is necessary to mention that almost the whole of this Diary has been 
incorporated in the Storia di Firenu by Jacopo Nardi, who has, however, 
made many corrections in the style. 
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public which none of them felt, and induce them to pro- 
secute the war on good terms with each other. Vitelli 
had made a proposal to attack Cascina, and this being 
agreed to, he took it by assault on the 26th of June, 
thereby raising the spirits and hopes of the Florentines, 
who immediately conceived a high opinion of his 
valour. But from that moment everything came to a 
standstill, while all expenses increased enormously, so 
that Machiavelli, on his return from Forll, found the 
Signori in consternation, the people irritated, and the 
captains demanding remittances which were not to be 
had. Early in August he had letters despatched to 
them in the name of the Signori, stating that there were 
the greatest difficulties in the way of getting the Councils 
to vote funds for fresh expenses ; and that if matters 
went on long in this fashion "it would be impossible 
"for half Italy to furnish supplies for all this artillery."* 

• Florentine archives, Lettcre dei Died di Balia^ I499> cl. x. dist. 3, No. 
91. According to the new arrangement of the archives, the ^axa&filza or 
file b labelled Signori ^ missive^ No. 21. Both labels are preserved, in 
order to facilitate research. The letter quoted above is of the 5th August, 
and is to be found at sheet 64. 

We now begin to avail ourselves of Machiavelli's official letters, of which 
a large number still remain inedited in the Florence archives. Of original 
letters only there are more than 4100. Among them, however, are included 
the 264 published by Canestrini in his volume, Scritti Inediti of NiccoI6 
Machiavelli, and also some of the legations. To these we shall refer later on. 

These letters were written by Machiavelli himself in the minutes or pro- 
tocols, and then copied into the registers by the clerks of the Chancery. 
Naturally all the minutes are not in his hand, but his autograph is easily 
distinguished. We have not been able to find the minutes of the letters 
he wrote in August, but only the register or the copies ; therefore the few 
letters we quote as having been written by him in that month, we judge 
to be his on the strength of their style. Of all the letters which we quote, 
dating from the 1st September 1499, we have seen the autograph originals, 
excepting when we state the contrary. 
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And a little later he added " how having expended 
" up to this date about sixty-four thousand ducats for 
" this expedition, everybody has been drained ; and to 
** make up the present sum which we now send (2000 
" ducats), every strong box has been emptied . . . ." 
If you do not act quickly, "we shall surely be stranded, 
" for were other six thousand ducats required, we should 
"have to renounce all hope of victory."* 

After this, however, came a moment of joyful en- 
couragement : news arrived that the tower of Stam- 
pace had been captured and a large breach effected in 
the walls of Pisa, so that hour by hour the Florentines 
expected to hear that their troops had entered the city. 
They learnt instead that on the loth there had been a 
pitched battle; that the Church of San Paolo had been 
reached, but thatj'ust when the whole army, and especi- 
ally the youthful Florentines who had joined the camp 
as volunteers, were carrying all before them by their 
indomitable ardour, they were suddenly ordered to 
retreat And Paolo Vitelli, seeing the unwillingness 
of the soldiers to obey, rushed among them with his 
brother Vitellozzo and drove them back with blows.t 

This news raised to the highest pitch the indignation 
of the Florentines, and awakened grave suspicions of 
treachery on the part of Vitelli. All remembered the 
safe conduct granted by him in Casentino to the Duke 
of Urbino, at the time when he had also allowed him- 
self to be seen in conversation with Piero and Giuliano 

* Letter of the 7th August, at sheet 68 of the before-quoted register. 
t Nardi, Staria di FirensCy vol i. p. 196 and fol. 
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de' Medici. Shortly before the capture of Cascina, he 
had taken a certain Ranieri della Sassetta prisoner, 
who, after having been in the pay of the Florentines, 
had gone over to the Pisans, and taken part in number- 
less intrigues against the Republic. The Signori had 
ordered that he should be instantly sent to Florence for 
trial, but Vitelli allowed him to escape, saying that " he 
"would not become the jailor of a valiant and worthy 
" soldier."* And now he stopped his army exactly when 
victory was assured and Pisa itself on the point of being 
taken, saying that he was sure of getting it to surrender 
on conditions. All this was more than enough to make 
the Florentines lose patience. The Signori openly de- 
clared that they would no longer be "led in the dark;"t 
and on the 20th August Machiavelli was ordered to 
write as follows to the Commissaries at the camp : — 
" We have granted the captain all that which he de- 
" sired, yet we behold " " all our trouble put to nought 
" through his various shufflings and deceit." J For the 
which reason, had our laws permitted of it, two of our 
number would have come in person to try and discover 
the causes of this double dealing, " since it appears that 
you either will not write to us of the matter or are 
ignorant of it."§ But all was in vain. Fever was 



* Guicciardini, Staria fiorentiruiy p. 204. 

t Letter of the 14th August, at sheet 74 of the Register before- 
mentioned. 

X At this point, we find on the margin of the Register, the following 
note, in the writing of the period : Quantus moeror. 

§ We give in the Appendix this letter of the 20th August together with 
another of the 15th, Documents vii. and viii. 
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making great havoc in the army which daily diminished, 
whereas the Pisans were receiving reinforcements. The 
two Commissaries were seized with fever, and one of 
them died. In writing to the new ones who quickly 
replaced them, Machiavelli said, in the name of the Sig- 
nori : — ^'^ We should have preferred defeat to inaction at 
" so decisive a moment." " We neither know what to say, 
" nor with what reasons to excuse ourselves before all 
" this people, who will deem that we have fed them with 
" lies, in holding out to them day by day vain promises 
" of certain victory." * 

Some decision had to be taken, and no money being 
available, the only thing now to be done, after Vitelli's 
strange conduct and the serious suspicions to which it 
had given rise, was to send him immediate orders to break 
up the camp, leaving only a few of the more important 
places in a state of defence. But even then all went 
badly ; since among other things, ten boats loaded with 
ammunition and artillery were sunk in the Arno, and 
some of these fell into the hands of the Pisans who 
fished them up.t But Vitelli could not extricate him- 

* This kttar also of the 25th August is given in the Appendix, Docu- 
ment ix. 

t See in the Scritti iniditi di Niccolb Machiavelli^ illustrated by G. 
Canestrini (Florence, Barbara, Bianchi & Co. 1857), the letters dated 
the 8th, loth, and 13th September, and that of the 27 th October 1499 at 
pages 81, 82, 85, and 118. 

In this volume Canestrini has reprinted the letters written by Machia- 
velli, when he had the ordering of the militia in Florence, and which he 
had ahready published in the Archivio Storico, He has also added many 
other inedited letters. They are two hundred and sixty-four in 
all, and all treat of the affairs of the Republic Excepting those 
concerning the militia, they may be said to be chosen hap-hazard. 
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self from the consequences of this affair. Besides what 
bad already occurred, and when everyone in Florence 
believed him to be a traitor, a rumour was also spread 
that, in the flight of Ludovico from Milan, papers had 
fallen into the hands of the French, proving beyond 
doubt that he (Vitelli) had made secret arrangements 
for prolonging the war.* Braccio Martelli and Antonio 
Canigiani had already been despatched as war com- 
missioners, apparently for the purpose of furnishing 
the necessary funds for breaking up the camp, but in 
reality to seize the persons of Paolo and Vitellozzo 
Vitelli, the latter of whom had made an attempt to 
escape, by asking for a leave of absence, which had 
been refused to him. 

Letters written by Machiavelli at this period show 
that the secret of the business was in his hands, and 
that he, convinced of Vitelli's bad faith and treachery, 
laboured with exceeding zeal and ardour to obtain the 
desired object On the 27th of September the ddnoiu- 
ment of the drama was close at hand, and he urged the 
commissioners to proceed with energ}*^ against " rebels 
and enemies of the Republic, since it was a question 
of saving the Florentine honour, and also of showing 
France that Florence had the courage to provide for 

without a purpose, without any proper chronological arrangement, 
or distribution of subjects. He jumps from one letter to another, 
leaves out portions longer than those which he gives, without assign- 
ing any reason, and even without warning the reader. Evidently 
too, he was ignorant of the greater part of Machiavelli*s official letters^ 
since he publishes many of no value and leaves out a large number of those 
of importance. 

* Nardi, Sioria di Firenu, vol L, pages 199, 20a 
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her own safety, and claimed equal respect with all 
other Italian potentates. In conclusion he recom- 
mended that to vigorous action should be joined so 
much circumspection and prudence, " that you may not 
** be misled by over-zeal or over-caution, to accelerate 
" matters more than is necessary on the one hand, or 
" more than opportunity permits on the other." ♦ 

The two commissaries fulfilled their orders with 
prudence. Vitelli was quartered about a mile beyond 
Cascina, to which place the field artillery was being 
withdrawn. They invited him to come there on the 
28th under colour of wishing to consult with him on the 
conduct of the war ; but after dining together, they led 
him into a secret chamber, and kept him a prisoner 
there. At the same time they had sent in search of 
Vitellozzo, who was ill in bed ; he, however, suspecting 
a trap, asked for time to dress himself, and contrived 
to make his escape towards Pisa.t Paolo, being con- 
veyed to Florence, was examined on the last day of Sep- 
tember, and although he had confessed to nothing, was 
beheaded within four-and-twenty hours. This event 
made much noise both in the city and abroad, Vitelli 
being a renowned leader, and one who also enjoyed the 

* Scritti inedUi^ as before at page 95. See also the letter of the 29th 
September at page 96, and those following on the same subject 

t Nardi, Sicria di Firente, vol. L, pages 201 and 202. That same day, 
the 28th September, Paolo Vitelli wrote from Cascina, after bemg made a 
prisoner, a letter to a certain Cerbone da Castello, which is to be found 
among the Carte del MachiaveUi^ case 1 1, no. 75. Nardi in fact tells us 
(pp, cit,, vol. i. p. 204) that this Cerbone was seized and questioned, and 
that letters and papers concerning Vitelli were found on his person. See 
the letter in Appendix, document x. 
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friendship of France. Guicciardini considers that he 
was innocent of treachery, attributing his inexplicable 
conduct to the nature and habits of mercenary captains; 
Nardi, on the contrary, declares that he was guilty and 
well deserved his fate ; Buonaccorsi, who was in the 
Chancery, relates the matter without comment, con- 
cluding with these words : " and this was the end of 
" Pagolo Vitegli, a very excellent man." As to Machia- 
velli, although he had no opportunity of mentioning 
the affair in his Storie or in the Frammenti which do 
not go beyond the middle of '99, yet his opinion is 
manifested in his Decencdi* by the letters which he 
wrote, and the ardour he displayed in the conduct of 
the affair. 

We do not know that any decisive proof of Vitelli's 
treason was discovered at the time, but from the de- 
liberations of the Venetian Council of Ten, it is clearly 
shown that Vitelli was in fact a traitor; that he had 
promised to reinstate Piero dei Medici in Florence; 
and that negotiations to that effect had gone so far 
that the Venetians had promised to reward him with a 
Condotta of the value of forty thousand ducats, or of an 
even larger sum, should he insist upon it-f* At any 
rate it was known to the Florentines that Vitelli did 
not intend to conquer Pisa before seeing the result of 
the war between the French and Ludovico the Moor, 



• Opere^ vol. v., p. 364. 

t Archivio dci Frari, MisH c. x., vol. n. 275, carte 213^ Herr M. 
Brosch was the first to call attention to these documents in the pages of 
Sybel's HUtorische ZeUschrift, 



) 
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with whom the Republic had never come to an open 
rupture.* 

The victory of the French being assured, it seems that 
he had changed his mind and decided,! so at least 
Nardi tells us — to do his part in earnest ; but he had 
then lost his reputation ; and it was too late. % 

* From the infonnation sent by Machiavelli between April and July 
1499 to Francesco Tosinghi, commissary at the camp before Pisa, it is very 
clear that the Florentines pressed on the one side by the French, on the 
other by the Moor, would not declare themselves openly, "and temporis- 
ing with one party and the other, were making a benefit of delay." See 
the Optre, vol. viii., letter v., in date of the 6th July 1499, and the two 
preceding. In the letter of the 27th September, edited by Canestrini, and 
quoted by us above, the Florentines, while urging the immediate seizure of 
Vitelli, said that they desired to act with severity, to make it understood, 
'* especially by His Most Christian Majesty, that they knew how to take 
care of themselves, and meant to be respected.'' This serves to confirm 
the suspicion that Vitelli, as a friend of France, was dragging out the 
campaign in order to wait for the result of the war in Lombardy. 

t Nardi, Storia di Firetiu^ voL i., p. 210. 

X Many were the reports spread about this Vitelli affair. Signor Nitti 
{pp, cit,t vol. i., pages 67 and fol.) publishes a letter found among the 
Carte del Machiavelli (case I., no. 49) without address, date or signature, 
which likewise mentions these reports, and this he gives as a letter by 
Machiavelli, on account of the handwriting ; but the hand is certainly not 
that of Machiavelli, nor does the style appear to be his. For greater cer- 
tainty, we have also submitted the manuscript to the examination of com- 
petent friends. 

In the June of 1501, a certain Piero Gambacorti, who had been in the 
service of the Pisans was seized and questioned. An account of his 
trial, written in Machiavelli's own hand, exists in the Florentine Archives. 
Being interrogated as to the aflGur of Stampace, he said that the Pisans 
thought that all was lost : "all abandoned the idea of resistance, and through- 
*' out Saturday and half Sunday Pisa was yours." He had gone away think- 
ing the town lost ; many soldiers and constables prepared to depart ; " but 
" seeing that your troops did not follow up their victory, they returned to the 
" bastions and the walls." Being asked if he considered that Paolo Vitelli 
was a traitor, he replied that without being positive of his treachery, he 
conld affirm that for a day and a half Pisa was in his hands. That he had 
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Another proof, were any necessary, of the prominent 
part taken by Machiavelli in all affairs relating to the 
war, and of the esteem in which his labours were held, 
is to be found in his short Discorso fatto at Magistrate 
de' Died sopra le cose di Pisa^ which, though undated, 
bears internal evidence of having been written in this 
year.* It was one of the many compositions which his 
office made it necessary for him to write, and in it, after 
proving by a series of just arguments the folly of hop- 
ing to reduce Pisa otherwise than by force, he gives 
details of the various opinions expressed by the captains 
about the method of dividing the Florentine troops into 
two or three camps, and the war operations that were 

said as much to Vitellozzo at Faenza, who had answered that, at that time 
they were ignorant to what condition the Pisans were reduced ; that they 
thought that they had done enough in taking Stampace, and that they 
meant to fortify it in order to take the city afterwards ; also that it was 
Paolo's nature " to spare his men, and avoid exposing them to peril. " This 
almost insignificant trial was published by Passerini in the Opere (P. M. ), 
vol. iii., p. 78. We certainly should not give it a place in the Opere of 
Machiavelli, since he could put little or nothing of his own in it, besides, 
it is well to remember, that owing to the duties of his office, and to collect 
necessary materials for his Storie^ he copied and preserved many writings 
which were not his own. 

• Operey vol, ii. , p. 380. As to the year in which this Discorso was 
written, some doubts may arise from its being addressed to the Dieci, who 
in 1499 were not elected. Yet, on reading it, it is very difficult to assign 
it to another year, since it alludes to the recent example of the Venetians 
who had abandoned the Pisans, who indeed found themselves, **not 
accepted by Milan, and repulsed by Genoa." Now the Venetian event 
happened at the end of 1498, and towards the end of 1499 the French had 
already entered Milan. Still the title may have been written at a later 
date, and may not have been written by Machiavelli. Besides which, 
although the Ten were not elected in 1499, their office was not suppressed, 
their Chancery remained, carried on the affairs of the war, and the scries 
of their protocols and registers went on as before. 

II. D 
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proposed. He narrated and expounded these opinions 
and proposals with an exactness and precision, which 
clearly prove that even at that period his intellect and 
his studies were not only dedicated to State affairs, but 
likewise to military matters. Or, to put it more plainly 
still, it is evident that he already recognised that a 
knowledge of the art of war was an essential element of 
statesmanship. 



CHAPTER III. 

Louis XII. in Italy — Defeat and imprisonment of the Moor — Nic- 
col6 Machiavelli at the camp before Pisa — First embassy to 
France. 

(1499-1500.) 

One of the Florentines' special reasons for the hurried 
trial of Vitelli, was their fear lest the new and important 
successes of the French in Lombafdy should prevent the 
execution of the sentence. These events, in fact, caused 
no slight changes in the affairs of Tuscany, and there- 
fore it is necessary to speak of them. 

After the battle of Fomuovo, Ludovico seemed 
actually to have realised his old desire of holding com- 
plete sway over Italian affairs. In the streets of 
Florence, people sang : — 

Cristo in cielo e il Moro in terra 
Solo sa il fine di questa g^erra.* 

He himself had caused a silver medal to be coined, with 
a vessel of water on the obverse, and fire on the reverse, 
symbolic of his power as master of peace and war. 
Also, upon one of the inner walls of his palace he had had 
the map of Italy painted with a number of cocks, hens, and 

* Which may be rendered in English doggrel : 

The Lord above and the Moor below 
Alone can tell how the war will go. 
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chickens and a Moor, broom in hand sweeping them all 
away. When, however, he asked the Florentine Ambas- 
sador, Francesco Gualterotti, for his opinion of the pic- 
ture, the latter replied that it was a pretty fancy, but that 
it appeared to him that the Moor, in trying to sweep the 
cocks out of Italy, was being smothered by the dust ; * 
and such was in reality the case. 

Louis XII., who had always claimed a right to the 
Duchy of Milan, no sooner ascended the throne of 
France, than he began to provide for the internal security 
of the State. He reduced the taxes ; arranged the ad- 
ministration of justice and nominated, as chief minister, 
Georges d' Amboise, archbishop of Rouen. He respected 
the constituted authorities, and took no deliberations 
without their advice ; he maintained the independence 
of the courts of justice; he encouraged Gallican liberties; 
he was economical. When, by means of these wise pro- 
visions, he had assured the order of the State, and gained 
much favour with his people, he turned his attention to 
the Italian war, which was no longer unpopular in 
France, by reason of the increased confidence in the 
sovereign, and the general desire to revenge past 
humiliations. On the 9th of February 1499, Louis 
concluded with the Venetians a treaty offensive and 
defensive for the conquest of the Duchy of Milan, 
pledging himself to yield a portion of it to them. Thus 
the Moor found himself between two fires, with no one 
to look to for help ; since the Florentines had always 
been the friends of France, and the Pope, after the 

* Nardi ; Storia di Fircnu^ vol. L, p. 209,1a 
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promises of aid to the Valentinois, also gave his ap- 
proval The French army, under the comjnand of the 
Milanese G. G. Trivulzio — ^who, since the battle of 
Fomuovo had become very famous — and other captains 
of renown, and strengthened by a large body of Swiss, 
advanced with singular rapidity. Some of Ludovico's 
captains were treacherous, others incapable, and the 
people rose against him ; so that he had to arrange 
for his flight, before he had recovered from his first 
reverses. He first sent away his two sons in the care 
of his brother. Cardinal Ascanio, to whom he entrusted 
the sum of 240,000 ducats. On the 2nd of September, 
he followed them himself into Germany. 

On the nth of that month the French army marched 
into Milan, where, shortly afterwards, Louis XII. made 
his solemn entry. When the ambassadors of the different 
Italian States presented themselves before him, those of 
Florence were the most favourably received, for, not- 
withstanding some occasional vacillation, that Republic 
had ever remained faithful to France alike in prosperity 
and adversity. 

The Florentines, nevertheless, had many reasons for 
discontent with the French captains who had remained 
behind in Tuscany, and to whom they attributed the 
resistance of the Pisans, and in part the unfortunate 
result of the siege, which had just compelled them to 
raise the camp and put to death Paolo Vitelli. But, 
instead of venting their anger in useless complaints, 
they concluded a fresh treaty with the king in Milan 
(19th October 1499). By this he was bound to assist 
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them by every means in the conquest of Pisa ; they, 
on their side, were to be prepared to send 400 men-at- 
arms, and 3,000 foot-soldiers to Milan, and were to aid 
the Neapolitan expedition with 500 men-at-arms, and 
50,000 crowns. The surrender of Pisa was to take place 
before the French went to Naples, and the Florentines 
meanwhile were to return to the king the sums of 
money lent to them by the Moor, according to an 
estimate to be made by G. G. Trivulzio, after examina- 
tion of the papers found at Milan.* And. likewise they 
were to take into their pay the Prefect Giovanni della 
Rovere, brother of the Cardinal of San Piero in Vincoli, 
whom the French wished to oblige.-f* 

All these proceedings were suspended by new events. 
The French, and more especially their general Trivulzio, 
who had been made governor of Milan, had so greatly 
excited the discontent of the people, that when the 
Moor presented himself at the head of 8000 recently 
hired Swiss, and 500 men-at-arms, he was joyfully 
received by the very men, who, a short time before, 
had expelled him, and on the 5th of February he 
re-entered Milan. Trivulzio had already quitted the 
city, but had left a strong body of men to guard the 
fortress; he stationed 400 more at Novara, and then 
advanced towards Mortara, where he stayed to wait for 

* In the Florence Archives are certain letters sending Niccol6 Machia- 
velli to Trivulzio, in order to fix these sums. But afterwards this idea was 
abandoned, the letters were not despatched, and he did not go. 

t Molini, Documenti di Storia ItaHana^ Firenre, 1836-37, vol. i., pages 
32-36. Desjardin gives a summary of the convention, extracted from the 
Florence Archives. See Negotiations^ etc., vol. ii., p. 26, note I. 
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reinforcements, while many even of his Swiss deserted 
to the Moor, who gave higher pay. However, in April, 
10,000 Swiss mercenaries, under the command of La 
Tr^mouille, marched into Italy to assist the French 
expedition. The hostile armies were already facing 
each other in order of battle, when Lodovico's Swiss 
troops declared that, having been hired as individuals 
they could not fight against the Helvetian flag borne 
by their compatriots whom Louis XH. had taken into 
his employ by special agreement with the Confedera- 
tion itself Thus they betrayed him in presence of the 
enemy, and, under various pretexts, demanded their 
arrears of pay upon the spot, without even waiting till 
he could receive Italian reinforcements. All that the 
wretched duke could obtain from them, was permission 
to hide himself in their ranks, disguised as a monk. 
But, whether by his own fear, or some fresh treachery of 
the soldiers, he was recognised and taken prisoner on 
the loth April 1 500. The same fate befell several of his 
captains, and his brother Ascanio, who, having fled from 
Milan, was betrayed by a friend to the Venetians, who 
in their turn gave him up to the French. Thus, as 
Gualterotti had prophesied, the Moor was indeed 
" smothered by his own sweepings," and his fortunate 
career was for ever at an end. When brought into 
Lyons as a prisoner, so great a multitude thronged to 
gaze upon him, that force was required to protect him. 
Confined in the Castle of Loches in Tourain, he died 
there after ten years of severe imprisonment. Cardinal 
Ascanio was placed in the tower of Bourges; but after a 
certain time was set at liberty. 
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The king, whose past experience had taught him 
caution, sent Georges d' Amboise — now a Cardinal — 
as governor to Milan, and Cardinal de Rouen was 
summoned into Italy. He, thinking it was "better 
to fine than to sack," condemned Milan to contribute 
300,000 ducats towards the expenses of the war, and 
levied proportionate fines on the other cities, in this 
way exciting far less discontent than Trivulzio. After 
this he made his entry into the Lombard capital. The 
king soon followed, and was speedily joined by the 
Florentine Ambassador, Tommaso Soderini, who came 
to offer his congratulations, and to arrange about the 
number of soldiers to be sent to Pisa according to the 
terms already agreed upon. The number considered 
sufficient was 500 spearmen, 4000 Swiss, and 2000 Gas- 
cons, the former at the expense of the French, the 
others with the artillery and waggons to be paid for by 
the Florentines, at the rate of 24,000 ducats the month.* 
These terms were extremely onerous for the Republic, 
which had already assumed so many other obligations 
towards France ; yet it submitted to everything in the 
hope that, with the aid of a strong army, it would be 
able to bring the enterprise to a successful termination, 
at the cost of only two or three months* pay. 

But now the Florentines were to gain cruel experience 
from their dealings with the French. The Cardinal de 
Rouen, who was at the head of all things, tried to keep 

• Buonaccorsi {DiariOf p. 30) is very confused in fixing this sum, but 
we believe that we have interpreted him accurately; Nardi {Storia di 
Firenzt, vol. i. p. 223) copies Buonaccorsi*s account word for word. 
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up the French army at others' expense, and accordingly 
demanded that payment should commence in May, that 
is long before the troops were in Tuscany, and also that 
their return journey should be paid. And to this it was 
necessary to consent. It was only on the 22nd of June 
that the Swiss and Gascons set out from Piacenza with 
twenty-two falconets and six guns, commanded, at the 
request of the Florentines, by Beaumont, instead of by 
Ives d'Alegre, whom the king wished to appoint. This 
Beaumont, or Belmonte as he was called, was the only 
one of the French leaders left in Tuscany, who had kept 
faith. When governor of Leghorn, he had, according 
to the stipulated terms, given it up to the Florentines, 
who, for that reason, had confidence in him alone. The 
new Swiss and Gascon mercenaries advanced very 
slowly, fining and pillaging all the places upon their 
road, for their own benefit, or that of their king, 
although they had already received their pay. When 
their number was taken at Piacenza, it was found that 
there were twelve hundred more than had been agreed 
for, and these extra troops also had to be paid.* The 
conduct of these people would be inexplicable, did we 
not know what mercenaries were in those days, and if 
we had not already stated that Cardinal de Rouen, in 
order to spare the purse of his economical sovereign, 

* Buonaccorsiy in his Diario, tells us that the number of the Swiss was 
fixed at 5cxx>, but that there were 2000 more to whom it was necessary to 
give two months' pay. In the **Impresa contro Pisa^ ec " {Archivto Storico^ 
vol. iv., part ii., p. 404), it is stated instead that 4000 Swiss and 2000 
Gascons was the stipulated number; but that, there being 1200 more, it 
was necessary to give them a month's pay, in order to make them go back 
to their own country. 
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tried all means of extorting money both from friends 
and enemies. They halted at Bologna to levy a requisi- 
tion upon Bentivoglio ; in Lunigiana — to the entire dis- 
approval of the Florentines — they despoiled Alberigo 
Malaspina of part of his own state, at the instigation of 
his brother Gabriello, to whom they surrendered it. 
They took Pietrasanta, but did not fulfil their contract 
of handing it over to the Florentines. Besides this, the 
riots, tumults, and threatening demonstrations which they 
got up, in order to obtain provisions, with which, however, 
they were never satisfied, were something incredible. 

The Republic had sent Giovanni Battista Bartolini as 
Commissary to the Camp, with orders to prepare every- 
thing, but aware of the violent insolence of foreign 
troops, it also sent two special commissioners, Luca 
degli Albizzi and Giovan Battista Ridolfi with Niccol6 
Machiavelli as their secretary. The mission entrusted 
to them was a very arduous one, for they had to accom- 
pany the army on the march, and satisfy the insatiable 
appetite of these famished hordes, who, at the end of a 
meal, were hungrier than at the beginning. Their 
route was by Pistoia and Pescia, and with brief de- 
spatches they kept the Signori informed of their move- 
ments. On the 1 8th of June they met the army at 
Camaiore, and accompanied it to Cascina where they 
arrived on the 23rd. Here threatening complaints were 
soon heard respecting a pretended scarcity of provisions, 
and especially of wine.* Giovan Battista Ridolfi, who, 

* One of Albizzi's letters, written on the 24th June, was dated : Ex 
ierribilibm Gallarum castris," which shews that then the disorder was 
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from the beginning, had been opposed to asking or 
accepting aid from the French, from whom no good 
could be expected, hurried away from the camp at 
the first outbreak of disorder, with the pretext of 
laying before the Signori the true state of the matter 
and procuring speedy remedies. But Luca degli 
Albizzi, a man of almost foolhardy courage, remained 
behind with Machiavelli among the mutinous troops 
without ever losing his presence of mind. To some 
one who advised him to lodge at a little distance from 
the camp, he replied — " He who is afraid may go back 
to Florence,*'* and marched on with the army. When 
envoys from Pisa arrived, offering to give up the city 
to the French, on condition that they should hold it 
twenty-five or thirty days before surrendering it to the 
Florentines, Beaumont wished to accept ; but Albizzi 
refused in the name of the Signoria, saying, that in 
a month many changes might take place, and that 

very great. This letter which has never been published , is in the Florence 
Archives, and like the greater part of those sent by the Commissioners, is 
in Machiavelli's handwriting. It is of little interest. 

* Among the Carte del Machiavelli (case I, no. 83) is a narrative of the 
events occurring at this time, written by Biagio Buonaccorsi and Agostino 
Vespucci, who were both in the Chancery, and compiled for the uses of 
their office. At one point Buonaccorsi states, that Albizzi was unwilling 
to allow Ridolfi to go, not wishing to remain alone in the camp, and on 
the margin we find this note in another hand, Mentiris Blast, And when 
the writer sa3rs that Albizzi's presence of mind was shewn in all his actions, 
the same hand has written on the margin, Immo temerarie. And Buon- 
accorsi, in his Impresa contro Pisa^ has rendered the amplest testimony of 
praise to Albizzi's well known courage. We cannot agree with Passerini 
in attributing to Machiavelli the two marginal notes. He, with that idea, 
has published a fragment of the narrative in the 3d volume of the 
Opere (P. M.). 
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now, being prepared for war, warlike means must be 
used* 

At last on the 29th of June the army arrived before 
the walls of Pisa, numbering 8000 men, who were still 
threatening mutiny because of the scarcity of provi- 
sions; nevertheless they planted their tents at night, and 
placed their guns in position. Albizzi, who was always 
among them, did all that he could to see that every- 
thing necessary was provided, and did not lose heart, 
although he saw very clearly that from one moment to 
another he might find himself in the greatest peril. 
**If it be possible to send us some bread, you will restore 
our soul to our body," wrote he on the 30th June to the 
Commissary Bartolini, who was then in Cascina.t 
That same day they began to fire on the town, and con- 
tinued firing till late in the afternoon, by which time 
some thirty yards of wall had been thrown down. 
This was the moment to give the assault and finish the 
affair, but they perceived that the Pisans had dug a 
trench JDchind the wall, and thrown up works on the 
other side, from which they returned the fire ; so that it 
was impossible to proceed further. And thus once 
more, at the very moment when the city seemed on the 
point of being taken, the enterprise ended in smoke. 



• At a later period Machiavelli in his " Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di 
Tito Livio*^ (Bk. I., chap, xxxviii.), blamed this proceeding of the Floren- 
tines ; but this is not the place to turn our attention to that point. We 
will merely observe that in those that may be called his theoretical writ- 
ings, he often quotes historical facts in his own way, and for some special 
reason or aim, as we shall see hereafter. 

t This letter, to be mentioned hereafter, is in the Florence Archives. 
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The besieging army lost courage, and began to retire 
again, rioting about the scarcity or bad quality of the 
rations ; and so great was the confusion in the ranks, 
that Beaumont informed Albizzi that he could no longer 
answer for the success of the campaign, and threw the 
blame of everything on the bad arrangements of the 
Florentines. And no protestations nor assurances 
sufficed to change his opinion.* 

On the 7th of July the Gascon soldiers deserted en 
masse, upon which Albizzi wrote to Bartolini that they 
were to be treated as enemies. And on the following 
day he wrote to the Signori, that the Swiss had forced 
their way into his room, clamouring for money and 
threatening to pay themselves with his blood. "The 
French appear frightened, they make excuses and calm 
themselves with cold water; the Commander Beaumont 
himself has lost his head, but always insists upon having 
his pay. I have refrained hitherto from worrying your 
Excellences in vain ; but now it is absolutely necessary 
to decide what is to be done with these people and take 
measures accordingly. It might also be well to think 
whether it is desired that my life should be saved." 
" Let not your Excellences think that cowardice moves 
" me in this, since by no means would I flee from any 
" peril, that should be judged to be necessary by mycity."t 

* Buonaccorsi, Diario, p. 32 and foL See also the Impresa contra 
PisOy by the same, p. 413 and fol. Jacopo Nardi who copies from the 
Diario, adds that the French went so far as to hide the bread and wine, in 
order to have pretexts for complaint. Nardi, Storia di Firenu^ vol. i. 
p. 227. 

t This letter signed by Albizzi, and written in his own hand, is the first 
of those printed in the Commissiotu in campo contro i Phani, Machia- 
velli, Operiy voL vi. p. 32. 
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Albizzi*s presentiments were realised on the following 
day. Machiavelli, by whose pen the greater part of 
these letters were written, wrote from the camp in his 
own name, that towards three o'clock a hundred Swiss 
had presented themselves to demand money, and not 
being able to obtain it, had seized upon Albizzi as their 
prisoner.* They dragged him upon foot to the quarters 
of the Baily of Dijon, and from thence he wrote the same 
day to say that he was disputing for his life from hour 
to hour, in the midst of soldiery brandishing their hal- 
. herds threateningly in his face. They also insisted 
that he should give pay to a company of about five 
hundred Swiss who had come from Rome, and to this 
most unreasonable request, he had energetically refused 
to consent. But even in these critical moments he 
remained calm, and gave some useful advice in the same 
letter ; he could not, however, refrain from bitter com- 
plaints of having been abandoned "like a lost and 
" rejected person. If with nought else, let God at least 
"console me by death."! But he could not obtain his 
liberation until he had signed a paper, with his personal 
guaranty for the payment of 1300 ducats to the Swiss 
who had come from Rome.} The army then dispersed, 



* Dated : Ex castris apud Pisas^ die nona julii^ hora 14, is the second 

of those that are printed, and is to be found with the others in the Florence 

Archives. It is addressed to the Signori ; and bears the inscription : 

lito. 
ito. 
'ito. 

+ This is the fourth of the published letters. 

X Historians differ slightly as to the exact sum. It is, however, fixed in a 
letter of the Signoria to Cour9on. Carte del Machiavelli^ case i., inserto 
83, p. 6. 
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the men at arms being the last to depart. And thus, 
after heavy expenses, heavy sacrifices, the Florentines 
were left with an empty camp, and with their enemies 
the Pisans more audacious than before.* New com- 
missioners, however, Piero Vespucci and Francesco 
della Casa, were speedily sent to ascertain what it was 
possible to do, both as regarded the pay and the 
gathering of fresh troops from the country round. The 
king wrote various letters, regretting what had hap- 
pened, reproving the captains, threatening the soldiers, 
and promising to reduce Pisa at any price.! But 

§ 

* See Nardi's Storia di Firenze^ the Diario^ and Buonaccorsi's pre- 
viously quoted Impresa contra Pisa^ ec, 

+ See the printed edition of the Commissioner This, besides other 
documents, contains in all four letters. The first and fourth are by 
Albizzi, the second by Machiavelli, the third by Bartolini. Only that 
signed by Machiavelli is in his handwriting. Passerini and Milanesi in 
their new edition of the Opere^ reprint these letters only, and at page 51, 
vol. iiL tell us that : " It is necessary to explain that we have not been 
able to fulfil our wish of enlarging this series, because the registers of the 
Signoria's correspondence, as well as of that of the Dieci are both missing." 
So without adding to the commissioner's letters they give other documents. 
But the Florence Archives contain many other unpublished letters of this 
commission in the file ox filza marked : Class x. dist. 2, no. 44, or accord- 
ing to the new classification : Signori^ Carte^o, Responsive, reg. 1 7. A 
few others are also to be found in the 3d file of the Strozzi papers in the 
Archives. 

These inedited letters are of no importance, but many of them are in 
Machiavelli*s handwriting, and signed first by Albizzi and Ridolfi, then 
after the latter's departure, by the former alone. In his hand are those 
of the loth June, from Pistoia ; iith June, from Pescia; 1 8th June, 
from Camaiore ; 23d June, from Cascina ; 24th June, from near Cas- 
dna ; 24th June, from Cascina ; 27th June ,from near Campi. Also in his 
hand and of some interest, are those of 26th June, near Campi ; 29th June, 
ex Gcdlorum castris ; 30th June, from this camp (this is at sheet 159 of the 
3d file of the Strozzi papers; ; 2d July; ex Gallorum castris. Of no impor- 
tance whatever are the letters dated : 4th July, from the camp ; 6th July, 
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these were empty words quite unsupported by deeds. 

He merely sent Duplessis, lord of Cour^on, styled by 

the Florentines Corcon or Corco^ to enquire into what 

had happened upon the spot, and to send in a Report. 

But while this was going on, the Pisans made a sally 

^ from behind their walls, captured Librafatta and soon 

/ after the Ventura bastion, which had been constructed 

' at so great an expense by Vitelli. And in this manner 

they opened communications with Lucca, whence they 

received continual reinforcements. Cour^on, it is true, 

offered more soldiers to the Florentines in the King's 

name, saying that with their assistance, Florence might 

harass the Pisans by constant skirmishes during the 

winter, and thus reduce them with greater ease as 

soon as the spring set in. But the Republic would 

have nothing more to do with either French or Swiss, 

much to the irritation of the King, who, disgusted with 

the result of the campaign, in which his troops had 

reaped nothing but dishonour, tried to throw the entire 

blame upon the Florentines. They had, he said, in- 



from the camp (in this there is only a short portion written by Machia- 
velli) ; 7th July, from the camp (Strozzi papers, 3d file, sheet 160) ; from 
the camp without date (Strozzi papers, 3d file, sheet 161) ; nth July, from 
Cascina (signed by the Commissioner Vespucci) ; 12th July, from Empoli 
(with only a postscript in Machiavelli's hand). In the Archives there are 
also other letters belonging to this Commission, but not in Machiavelli's 
hand. We give none of these in the Appendix, not wishing to swell need- 
lessly the number of the letters printed. 

For this commissionership to the camp before Pisa, Machiavelli received 
six broad gold florins, " the which florins are bestowed upon you in re- 
muneration for the fatigues which you supported, and the perils which you 
incurred.'* The document relating to the gift was published by Passerini, 
Opere (P. M.)» vol. i. page Ix. 
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sisted on taking Beaumont as their captain instead of 
Ives d'Al^gre whom he had proposed, and besides they 
had neglected to victual the army and to give it regular 
pay. But the real reason of his disgust was his inability 
to any longer saddle Florence with the expense of a 
part of his army. Indeed so heavy were his threats as 
well as his complaints, and so diligently did the enemies 
of the Republic blow upon the flame, that it was thought 
necessary to send Messrs Francesco della Casa and 
Niccold Machiavelli as envoys to the French Court, for 
they having both followed the camp, were in a position 
to give exact information to the King and contradict all 
unjust and calumnious accusations, while, at the same 
time, they could announce the speedy arrival of new 
ambassadors to make a treaty of agreement.* 
f Up to the year 1498, Niccol6 Machiavelli had had 
little experience of mankind and of the world; his 
intellect had been principally devoted to books, espe- 
cially to the Latin authors and the history of Rome. 
But during the two following years he had gained much 
and rapid experience of real life and State affairs. The 
Legation to Forll had given him his first initiation in 
the intrigues of diplomacy, the Vitelli affair and the 
engagement of the Swiss soldiery had inspired him with 
a contempt almost amounting to hatred for all merce- 
nary troops. His father's death, which took place on the 
19th May 1500, four years after that of his mother, and 
only a few months before that of one of his sisters, 

* Buonaccorsi, Diario and Impresa^ etc. ; Nardi, Storia de Firenze; 
Gtticciardini, Storia d* Italia^ Pisa, Capurro, voL iii., book v., p. II. 

IL £ 
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made him as it were the head of his family — although 
he was not the eldest son — and increased his cares and 
responsibilities. His journey to France opened up a new 
field of observation, and enlarged his mental horizon, the 
more too, since, in consequence of the illness of his 
colleague, the whole weight of the unpretending, but 
not unimp<K*tant mission devolved upon his shoulders.* 
On the i9^h of July 1500 the decision or decree was 
passed for sending Delia Casa and Machiavelli to the 
King. Written instructions were supplied charging them 
to convince that monarch that all the disorders at the 
camp had been solely caused by the fault of his own 
troops, and to try to persuade him to reduce his unjust 
and exorbitant claims for sums of money, to be received 
before the conquest of Pisa. Their first efforts were to 
be made upon the Cardinal de Rouen, and they were 
carefully to avoid all injurious mention of \\\%protdgd the 
Captain Beaumont. " If, however," so wrote the Signori, 
"you should notice any disposition to listen to things 
to his prejudice, you may attack him with energy and 
accuse him of cowardice and corruption." -f* 

* On the first sheet of one of the Registers of the Ten (Florence 
Archives, Lcttere de* Died di BcUia dal 1500 <U 1501, class x., dist. 3, 
No. 93), is the following inscription : — This book is of the Commune and 
relates to war matters infra dominium^ scripto^for the second chancery^ 
cuius caput est Nicolaus Mcuhiavellus^ qui hodie mittitur ad regem Fran- 
corum a dominatione Franciscus Delia CcLSct ibidem^ XVI II, Julii 1 500, 
die Sabbf etc. In the same way when he was at the camp before Pisa, 
we find written at the head of another register : Hie erunt li/erae de rebus 
bellicis scriptae per magnificum dominum Marcellum ad commissarios in 
castris quo tempore Nicolaus Maclavellus fuit apud commissarios. See 
vol. vi. of the Opere, p. 32, note i. 

f See the commission and the instructions at the commencement of the 
legation, OperCf vol. vi. pp. 48 and foL 
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Lorenzo Lenzi, who had already been for some time 
with Francesco Gualterotti, the Florentine ambassador 
in France,* repeated almost the same things. They 
were at liberty to speak ill of the Italians at the camp, 
but only "as by a slip of the tongue,** could they be 
permitted to accuse the real criminals, f Therefore to 
avoid arousing the insolence of the French, it was 
necessary to steer cautiously between Scylla and 
Charybdis. And to these difficulties was added that of 
the very modest social J position of the two envoys, 
who were neither wealthy nor well paid. To Francesco 
della Casa a stipend of eight lire per day was assigned, 
and Machiavelli, having a post of inferior rank, only 
succeeded in obtaining an equal sum, after much diffi- 
culty and many complaints of his§ enormous expenses 

* The Florentines after having sent three ambassadors in June 1498 to 
congratulate the King upon his accession to the throne, elected Francesco 
Gualterotti and Lorenzo Lenzi on the i8th September 1499. Salviati was 
also sent with them as far as Milan to congratulate the King upon his 
victory, and if the terms for the Pisan affair were not yet signed, to obtain 
the royal signature. The two ambassadors then went to France in the 
suite of the King, who left Milan on the 22d November 1499. See 
Desjardin, Negociations, etc. 

t Machiavelli, Opere, vol. vi., p. 54. 

X In this letter of the 30th July Machiavelli says : ** We being men 
of no money and no credit." 

§ On the 27th August 1500 Totto writes to his brother Niccol6 Machia- 
velli, that after a fortnight of continued efforts, the Signori had consented 
to equalize the salaries. He adds that he had spent eleven florins for him 
in the spring, and afterwards sent him fifty more. This letter is among 
the Carte del Machiavelli. case I, No. 8, and has been published by Nitti, 
in his work Machiavelli nella vita e nelle dottrine^ vol. i., p. 89. The 
increase of stipend alluded to, only began from the 28th August, as may 
be seen by the accounts in the archives (class xiii., dist. 6, No. 64, 
a. c 90). 
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which were no lighter than those of his colleague.* 
Even then he had to expend a great deal more than he 
received. His forty ducats were very speedily spent 
and he had to commission his brother to obtain seventy 
more for him on loan. Being compelled to follow the 
monarch from city to city, he had had to provide 
himself with servants and horses, and although on 
starting, the envoys had eighty florins each, they had 
soon disbursed one hundred ducats, since they found it 
impossible to have decent board and lodging for less 
than a crown and a half a day, a larger sum than that 
which they received. Therefore both grumbled sorely,! 
especially Machiavelli, who was not rich, and yet had 
no talent for economy. 

Meanwhile, the two envoys on reaching Lyons on the 
28th of July, found that the King had already started. 
They caught him up at Nevers, and after having 
spoken with the Cardinal de Rouen, they were granted 
an audience on the 7th August, in the presence of the 
Cardinal, of Rubertet, Trivulzio and others. A third 
of the Court consisted of Italians who were all very 
discontented and desirous that the French army should 
speedily cross the Alps again.} When the facts had 
been related, no sooner was an attempt made to blame 
the French soldiery, than the King and his supporters 
"quickly changed the conversation." All was to be 



* Letter of the 12th August, signed by Machiavelli only. 
t See letters of the 29th August and 3d September. 
X There is a description of the Royal Court in the second letter of the 
1 2th August. 
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laid to the charge of the Florentines. Louis XIL, for 
the sake of his own dignity, wished to conclude the 
Pisan expedition, and therefore the necessary funds 
must be supplied. The reply of the orators was, that 
the resources of the Republic being exhausted, and the 
people displeased by recent events, it would be impos- 
sible to procure those funds. It might however be 
possible to obtain them at the end of the campaign, 
after the surrender of Pisa. But upon this, all cried out 
with one voice that this was a most unseemly proposal, 
for the King could not pay the expenses of the Floren- 
tines. And from day to day matters went on after 
the same fashion. Louis wished to send soldiers, whom 
the Florentines refused to take; he complained that the 
Swiss did not receive the amount fixed, and would not 
listen when it was replied that neither did they give 
the services promised. The Cardinal f irritably insisted 
. on his view of the case, J and Cour^on, who had just 

* Letter of the 7th August. 

t It is evident from the letter of the nth August that the Cardinal de 
Rouen did not know Italian, for the two orators were obliged to translate 
an Italian letter into French for him. Neither did the King know Italian, 
but Rubertet spoke it 

X According to a letter of the Signori, dated 30th July 1500, addressed 
to Gualterotti and Lenzi, Cour9on had only passed one evening in the 
camp, " so that we do not perceive how after so short a stay he can be 
" able to satisfy his Majesty the King about the investigation of the causes 
" and the authors of the disorders which had there occurred.** {Carte del 
Machiavelli^ case i, inserto 83, No. 4). Passerini gives it in the Opere 
(P. M.), vol. iii., p. Ill, as a letter of the Ten ; but the Ten had not as 
yet been re-nominated. It is also stated in this letter, that when the 
Florentines explained to Cour9on their reasons for not believing them- 
selves obliged to pay the Germans, he had answered that "it was brain- 
" splitting work to try and reason with Germans.** The Germans alluded 
to were the German Swiss. 
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returned from Tuscany, so aggravated matters, that at 
last they became threatening. "The French," wrote 
the two orators, ** are blinded by their own power, and 
only think him who is armed or ready to give them 
money worthy of their esteem. They see that these 
two qualities are wanting in you, so they look upon 
you as Sir Nihil, ascribing the impossibility to your dis- 
union, and the dishonesty of their own army to your 
bad government The ambassadors resident here have 
gone away, nor do we hear that new ones are coming. 
Our d^ree and quality, without special powers, do not 
fit us to bring sinking things to the surface.* The 
King therefore is most displeased, is always lamenting 
having had to pay the Swiss 38,000 francs, which 
according to the Convention of Milan, you ought to 
have paid, and he threatens to erect Pisa and the 
neighbouring territory into an independent State." f 
Then, as a piece of good advice, they suggested that 
the Republic "should try to obtain by money some 
friends in France who would be stirred by more than 
natural affection, since that is what has to be done by 
all who have business at this Court. And he who will 
not do so is like one who would win a suit without 
paying his procurator."! 

Up to the 14th of September the letters were always 
signed by both envoys, though nearly all were written 
by Machiavelli. But on that day the King left Melun, 



• Letter of the 27th August. 

t Letter of the 29th August, from Melun. 

{ Letter of the 14th September. 
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and Delia Casa, being ill, went to Paris for advice ; so 
that Machiavelli was left alone to continue the journey, 
and pursue the mission, which, after the 26th of Sep- 
tember, increased in its importance, and extended over 
a wider field. He did not confine himself to the one 
affair, with which he was encharged, but investigated the 
various questions bearing upon Italian policy, and sent 
precise details of everything, first to the Signori, and 
then to the Ten, who were re-elected during this period ; 
and he shewed so much zeal, so much ardour in all these 
matters, that occasionally he almost seemed to lose sight 
of the special and very limited object of his mission. 
By the use, now of Latin and now of French — for 
neither King nor Cardinal could speak Italian — he con- 
versed with both and questioned everyone. And now 
for the first time the penetration and originality of his 
intellect, the power and marvellous vigour of his style, 
began to be manifest. While travelling with the 
Cardinal de Rouen, and finding him still inflexible re- 
garding the money, he turned the conversation upon the 
army which the Pope was forming, with the help of 
France, to forward the designs of Valentinois. And he 
was able to discover, " that if the King had conceded 
everything for the expedition in Romagna, it was rather 
because he knew not how to withstand the unbridled 
desires of the Pope, than from any real desire for his 
success." * 

"Yet," continued Machiavelli, "the more does he 
fear Germany, so much the more he favours Rome, 

• Letters of the 2nd and 8th of October. 
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since there is the well-armed head of Religion, and also 
because he is urged in that direction by the Cardinal, 
who, knowing himself to have many enemies here, be- 
cause in his hands lies the direction of all things, hopes 
to receive efficacious protection from that quarter." 
But whenever he touched upon money matters, the 
Cardinal fell into fresh fury, and threateningly said 
" that the Florentines knew how to reason finely, but 
would repent of their obstinacy in the end." * 

After this, fortunately, the aspect of affairs began to 
greatly improve, owing to the election of a new ambas- 
sador. Pier Francesco Tosinghi, with much wider 
powers, and the permission obtained by the Signori 
from the Councils for granting a fresh sum of money ; 
thus Machiavelli had less difficulty in calming the 
French wrath and continuing his discourses upon 
general politics. He even obtained an explicit assurance 
that Valentinois would not be allowed to injure Tus- 
cany.! But on the 2ist November he learnt from a 
friend that the Pope was doing his best to make mis- 
chief, and asserted that he should be able, with the ex- 
pected aid of the Venetians, to replace Piero dei Medici 
in Florence, and that Piero would speedily pay any 
amount of money the King wished. His Holiness also 
promised to deprive Bentivoglio of his state, while as 
to Ferrara and Mantova, who shewed so much liking 

* Letters of the nth October, from Blois. By this letter it is shewn 
that Machiavelli was accustomed to speak Latin with the Cardinal de 
Rouen. 

t Letter of the 4th November from Nantes. It seems that this con- 
versation was held in French. 
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for Florence, he would "bring their neck under the 
yoke." 

Upon hearing this, Machiavelli instantly went to seek 
the Cardinal, and finding him at leisure, was able to 
speak with him at length. To combat the Pope's cal- 
umnies of the Florentines, he dwelt " not upon their 
good faith, but upon its being their interest to side with 
the French. The Pope tries by all means to compass 
the destruction of the King's friends, to wrest Italy from 
his hands with greater ease. " But His Majesty should 
" follow the method of those who have before wished to 
" possess a foreign province, which is, to abase the power- 
" ful, caress their subjects, maintain friends, and beware of 
"companions, that is, of those who desire equal authority 
" in such a place." " And certainly it is not the Floren- 
tines, neither is it Bologna nor Ferrara, who desire to 
mate with the king ; but rather those who have always 
pretended to the domination of Italy, namely, the 
Venetians, and above all, the Pope." The Cardinal 
gave affable attention to these theories which the 
modest secretary, warming as he went on, expounded 
almost in the accents of a master, and replied that the 
king "had long ears and short belief; that he listened 
to all, but believed in nothing but that which he could 
touch with his hand."* And this may have been the 
occasion, when, the Cardinal having said that the 
Italians knew nothing about war, Machiavelli made 

* Letter of the 2ist November. This is addressed to the Ten who had 
already been re-elected, on which matter Machiavelli had congratulated 
them in his letter of the 2d October. 
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the reply that the French knew nothing of statesman- 
ship, "for understanding that, they would never have 
allowed the Church to attain so much greatness." ♦ 

On the 24th November he wrote the two last letters 
of this Legation. By that time the progress of Valen- 
tinois had become very threatening, and the Florentines, 
in their strong anxiety on that head, had not only 
hastened the departure of the new ambassador, but had 
promised to the representatives of France that they 
would shortly send money to the king. The latter 
therefore waited more patiently, and sent special orders 
to Valentinois, forbidding him to attack either Bologna 
or Florence. Having given this news in his first letter, 
Machiavelli wrote the second on the same day, to re- 
commend the suit of a certain Giulio de Scruciatis,"f" a 
Neapolitan, against the heirs of the Bandini family in 
Florence. "De Scruciatis had rendered and might 
again render useful services to the Republic. I know 
nothing," he continued, " of this lawsuit of his ; but I do 



• Principe^ at the end of chap. iii. 

t In Florence he was known as Scurcigliato, Scorciato, or Scruciato, 
and so even Machiavelli calls him in his letters. He belonged to the De 
Scruciatis family of Castelluccio, Neapolitan nobles ; he was a judge of 
the Vicaria, counsellor of Santa Chiara, fiscal advocate, and was one of 
those who |iad passed judgment on Antonello Petrucci, and the other 
members of the conspiracy of the barons. Ferdinand of Naples held him 
for one of his most faithful instruments, and made frequent use of him 
in the commission of his principal iniquities. Later, however, on the de- 
cline of the Aragonese fortunes, De Scruciatis forsook them in favour of 
the French, who, in 1499, named him a Roman senator. He afterwards 
followed the French camp, held many posts and filled missions even in 
Tuscany, committed rascalities of many descriptions, and ended in Rome 
as an inquisitor of the Holy Office. 
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know that while your standing with his French Majesty 
is so airy and precarious, few can help you, and all can 
injure you. Wherefore it is necessary to soothe him 
with smooth words, otherwise at the first letter of yours 
that comes here, he will be like a thunderbolt in this 
court ; " " and the evil he may say will be believed more 
" easily than any good that he may have said ; further- 
" more, he is a man of some credit, very daring, loqua- 
"cious, persistent, terrible, and without measure in his 
" passions, and therefore capable of effecting somewhat 
" in all that he undertakes." And having written these 
things Machiavelli made ready to leave France. 

The reader will have perceived how in certain portions 
of these despatches, a foreshadowing — if as yet misty — 
of the author of the Discorsi and the Principi is already 
apparent Those maxims, afterwards expounded by 
Machiavelli in a scientific shape, are here hurriedly 
sketched with an uncertain touch, and as it were by 
chance ; in succeeding despatches we shall see them 
gradually assuming a firmer outline, and clearer de- 
velopment Even his style now began to acquire that 
vigour, which was soon to enable him to paint true and 
living men with a few strokes of his pen, to express his 
/ thoughts with truly wonderful lucidity, and hence to de- 

> serve his universally acknowledged title of the first of 

* 

Italian prose writers. It will therefore surprise no one 
to learn that this mission to France brought great 
honour to Machiavelli in Florence, and that Buonac- 
corsi, as far back as the 23rd August, wrote to him with 
unfeigned joy to tell him that his despatches had been 
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highly commended by the most influential citizens.* 
Yet in August he was still with Delia Casa, who, as 
chief envoy, placed his signature first We may there- 
fore well imagine that the Republic was increasingly 
satisfied with its secretary. 

On his return home, Machiavelli applied himself with 
his usual ardour to his office work, and the registers of the 
chancery were again filled day by day with his letters. 
Business was soon carried on with greater regularity, 
either because he exercised much authority over his 
subordinates, or because the Ten now re-elected, — 
who had been chosen among those most experienced in 
military matters, — were less distracted by other cares, 
and remained in office six months, instead of two only, 
like the Signori. Also, by the decree of the i8th 
September 1500, which replaced them in office, their 
attributes were better defined and restricted ; they could 
no longer, of their own authority, make peace, form a 
league or engage troops for more than a week, and in 
all important matters, required the sanction of the 
Eighty before pronouncing their decision.^ 

* This letter of Buonaccorsi is included, like his others, among the 
Carte del Machiavelli (case I, no. 7). Vide the Appendix, document xi. 

t Florence Archives : Consigli Maggiori, Provuisumi, register 191, at 
sheet 26. 
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There was certainly no lack of public business, although 
the hostilities with Pisa were somewhat slackened. At 
Pistoia the bloody conflfcts between the Cancellieri and 
the Panciatichi had assumed the gravest proportions, 
the Panciatichi having been driven from the city, which 
was still subject to Florence, but ever on the eve of 
rebellion. To restore order therefore it was necessary 
to send special commissioners, men and arms. Machia- 
velli not only conducted the correspondence, gave orders, 
was applied to for advice by the Signori and the Ten ; 
but had frequently to go in person to Pistoia. And it 
is there that we find him in February and in June, in 
order to see and report upon the state of things himself. 
Many members of both factions were confined in 
Florence, all the others requested to return to Pistoia ; 
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that commune binding itself to defend them and 
indemnify them for all fresh injury, by the payment of 
a large sum of money for which the offenders would be 
liable, according to a decree of the Signori and the Ten, 
in date of the 28th April 1 501.* The Pistoians wished 
to exclude the Panciatichi from their town, on account 
of their known hostility to Florence ; but, on the 4th of 
May, Machiavelli wrote to them in the name of the 
Signori, that it would be highly dangerous to keep the 
Cancellieri within the town and the Panciatichi with- 
out, since thus they might suddenly " lose all the city 
or all its territory, and perhaps both together, the one 
being full of malcontents, the other full of suspicion.*' 
In conclusion, he insisted on the immediate execution 
of the orders of the government, and bade them employ 
the forces sent there, to compel the Panciatichi to re- 
enter the town unarmed and to ensure their being kept 
under surveillance."}- 

* Published by Passerini in the Opere (P.M.), vol. iii., p. 279. The 
sum was 500 florins, half of which went to the injured parties, a fourth to 
the magistrate who exacted it, the other fourth for the repairs of the Pistoia 
fortresses. See also the Sommario ddla Cittd and the Sommario del Cott- 
tadOf included among the Carte del Machiavelli (case i, No. 12), and pub- 
lished by Passerini, Ofiere (P.M.), vol. iii., p. 355. They consist of the 
measures decreed and the rules to be followed for the restoration of order 
in the city and its territory. They are official documents of no literary 
value, and should not be included among Machiavelli's Works, not being 
even written by his pen. 

t Opere (P.M.), vol. iii., p. 299. The letter also contains other orders 
and detaib not in Machiavelli's hand. His signature is appended to this 
and other letters published by Passerini. It must, however, be observed 
that Machiavelli's signature, which very often is in another's handwriting, 
is merely used in these cases tu indicate the head of the office, and thus is 
appended to letters written by his coadjutors, as well as to those written by 
himself. It is therefore necessaiy to examine the handwriting. 
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Heavier anxieties soon assailed Florence from another 
quarter. Valentinois, prevented from attacking Bologna 
by the French prohibition, now turned towards Tuscany, 
and having seized upon Bersighella, the key of the Val 
di Lamone, and gained the assistance of Dionigi Naldi,* 
a military man with influential connections in those 
parts, he had the whole district at his mercy. In threat- 
ening terms he next requested free passage through the 
territories of the Republic, alleging that he wished to 
lead his troops back to Rome. And the Florentines, 
knowing with whom they had to deal, sent to him a 
certain Piero Del Bene, one of his own personal friends, 
sent a commissary of war to Castrocaro on the frontier, 
and dispatched a special envoy to Rome to inform the 
French ambassador of all that had happened : at the 
same time they prepared 20,000 ducats"}" to be forwarded 
to Louis XII., to make him — as in fact it did make 
him — more decidedly favourable to their cause. Mean- 
while a thousand different rumours were afloat: the 
Siennese and Lucchese were sending continual reinforce- 
ments to Pisa, where Oliverotto, one of Valentinois's 
officers had marched in with a few horsemen ; the 
Vitelli were helping the Panciatichi to revenge them- 
selves upon their enemies, and so on, and so on. All 
these matters had to be attended to, and Machiavelli 
did the work of several men, writing letters and issuing 



* Called indifTereDtly Dumigi NcUdi^ Naldo^ and di Nakb. 
t See the letter of the Ten dated 3d of May, Opert (P.M.), vol iii., 
p. 298. 
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orders to captains, commissaries and magistrates.* 
Fortunately, however, news arrived from France, with 
promises of certain aid, and thus the Republic had a 
respite from its worst anxieties during the month of 
May. 

But Valentinois continued his attempts. News 
reached Florence that the Orsini and the Vitelli were 
already menacing the frontiers ; that a certain Ramaz- 
zotto, an old adherent of the Medici, had presented him- 
self in Firenzuola, demanding the State in the name of 
the Duke, and of Piero de* Medici.t And men*s minds 
were so stirred in Florence by these events, that there 
was even a talk of creating a Balla with extraordinary 
powers, and,j: although this was not done, yet necessary 
measures were taken to defend the city from any 
sudden attack. Irregular native troops who had been 
sent for from the Mugello and the Casentino and were 
commanded by the abbot Don Basilio, were stationed 
all round Florence; others arrived from Romagna; and 
more men were collected within the walls. Machiavelli 
was the life and soul of these military movements, and 
devoted himself to them with a zeal that was very 
singular in a literary man of his standing. But in fact 
— contrary to the prevailing opinion of the time — he 
had lost all faith in mercenary troops, and these irregu- 

* An enormoas number of letters were written by Machiayelli during 
these months, and they exist in his handwriting in the Florence Archives. 
We only quote from a few of those in the file which is countersigned : 
class X., dist 3, No. 95, at sheets 12, 18, 30, 92, 103, 163, 183, etc 

t Nardi, Storia di FirenUy vol. i., p. 239 ; Buonaccorsi, Diario. 

X Guicciordini, Storia JFiorenHna^ diap. xxii., p. 237. 
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lars seemed to him the germ of a national militia, 
destined to defend their country, after the manner of 
the ancient Romans, and this was enough to inflame 
his enthusiasm. 

And when these arrangements were concluded, 
ambassadors were sent to the duke, giving him permis- 
sion to pass through the territories if he liked ; but with 
small bodies of men at the time, and without the Orsini 
or the Vitelli. Upon this he angrily advanced through 
the Mugello, his soldiers pillaging as they went, and in- 
sulting everyone ; for which reason the popular irritation 
rose to a high pitch both in town and country, and there 
was universal outcry against the " asinine patience " of 
the magistrates who had the greatest trouble to prevent 
a general rising against that army of freebooters.* At 
last the duke, seeing the dangerous turn that matters 
were taking and knowing that the Florentines were 
really under the protection of the French, declared that 
he wished to be on terms of sincere friendship with 
them, and would accept an engagement as their cap- 
tain. He however added, that they must grant him 
free passage to continue his expedition against Piom- 
bino, and also that they must change their form of 
government and recall Piero de* Medici, as a gfuarantee 
to him that they would carry out their promises. 

In order to combat these pretentions, the Florentines 
first of all armed another thousand men within the city, 
insisting on greater zeal and watchfulness on all sides ; 
then they sent Caesar their reply. As regarded the 

• Nardi, Storia di Firenu^ vol. I, p. 242. 
II. F 
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Piombino expedition, he was, they told him, at liberty 
to continue his march, but as for changing their govern- 
ment, he might hold his tongue about it, for that was 
no business of his, and no one in Florence would have 
aught to do with the Medici. Whereupon Valentinois, 
on his arrival at Campi, without alluding to other sub- 
jects, let it be known that he would be satisfied with 
a condotta, or engagement, of 36,000 ducats annually 
for three years, without obligation of active service, but 
he was always to be ready to supply 300 men-at-arms 
in case of emergency. In short, after the usual fashion 
of the Borgias, other things failing, he determined at 
least to have money. The Florentines, in order to be 
rid of him, signed a convention on the 15th of May 
1 501 granting him the condotta and concluding a per- 
petual alliance with him.* They hoped to avoid paying 
him a farthing, and the duke, although aware of this, 
accepted the terms, because should he not receive the 
money, he would have a good excuse for further 
aggressions at the first convenient opportunity. Mean- 
while he went on his way sacking and pillaging, and 
reached Piombino on the 4th of June. There he could 

♦ Archivio SUnicOy vol. xv., p. 269. According to this convention the 
duke was to be ready to bring 300 men-at-arms for the defence of the 
Republic, on any emergency ; for other enterprises, he was to receive three 
months' notice, and was not bound to come in person, he might however 
be obliged to accompany the French on the expedition to Naples. This 
last clause suited the duke's purpose, since he knew that he must go with 
the French in any case, and he would thus receive his money without added 
obligations ; it also suited the Florentines, since having bound themselves 
to assist the king with men-at-arms, they might, when necessary, fulfil 
both compacts with the same sum of money. 
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do nothing but seize a few neighbouring domains and 
the island of Pianosa; he then crossed over to Elba 
with some ships sent by the Pope.* But he was speedily 
recalled to the mainland to join the French who were 
returning from the Neapolitan war ; and then, leaving 
the few places he had conquered well garrisoned, he 
hurried to Rome, which he entered like a conqueror, 
although his campaigns had been those of a freebooter 
rather than of a military leader. 

But if the Neapolitan war freed the Republic of the 
Duke's presence, it entailed evils and anxieties of 
another kind. The French army was composed of 
1000 lances and 10,000 infantry, 4000 of whom were 
Swiss, exclusive of a force of 6000 men, who were 
coming by sea ; they advanced in two bodies, one of 
which, with the larger portion of the artillery, marched 
by Pontremoli and Pisa, while the other, coming down 
by Castrocaro, was to traverse nearly the whole of 
Tuscany. Besides these, small bodies of the Duke's 
men under Oliverotto da Fermo, Vitellozzo Vitelli and 
other captains, came straggling in the rear, either 
pillaging as they went, or going to Pisa to help the 
rebels. It was therefore necessary to write to the 
various Commissaries and Podestas, instructing them 
to furnish provisions for the army, and defend them- 
selves from the roving soldiery ; it was also necessary 

« Buonaccorsi in his Diario (pages 44 and 45) does not speak of the 
journey to Elba, Nardi however mentions it, and also Guicciardini in his 
Storia d* Italia. But the latter, in his Storia Fiorentina (ch. iii., p. 244), 
says that it was then that Valentinois drove away the Lord of Piombino ; 
an event which took place later. 
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to find 12,000 ducats to satisfy the French who were 
always demanding money on the pretext of arrears 
owing to the Swiss who had served the Republic so 
badly.* Machiavelli entered into all these affairs with 
the utmost zeal, and finally, at heaven's pleasure, the 
army left Tuscany and entered the States of the 
Church. Only then was the Pope informed of the 
secret treaty concluded at Granada between the kings 

* In the Florence Archives are many letters of this period, also written 
by Machiavelli, which are still inedited. We call attention to a few only. 
On the 1 8th of May he announces the Condotta concluded with Valentinois 
(CI. X., dist 3, no. 96, sheet 23). On the 28th of the same month (at 
sheet 41) he says that Valentinois has come, and *'with his innumerable 
" turpitudes has ravaged and reduced to famine half our land. '* On the 2nd 
of June orders are given to send all women and children away from Cas- 
cina, on account of the passage of the army. An undated letter (at sheet 
57 of the same file) orders that all those of Valentinois* men who had been 
captured, should be set at liberty with the exception of Dionigi Naldi. 
One of the i6th July (sheet 77 retro) is addressed to Luigi Delia Stufa, 
who is directed to pacify the factions in Scarperia, and keep an eye upon 
Vitellozzo*s men, who have appeared in that neighbourhood. 

Many others are to be found in the following file, marked no. 97. In 
document xiL of the Appendix we give that of the 7th of May to Giuliano 
Caflfino. In a letter of 7th July (same file, 97) Piero Vespucci is told : 
We command thee not to give a safe conduct to Oliverotto di Fermo. If 
it be already given, withdraw it, and give orders " that he should be seized, 
** stripped of everything, treated as an enemy " (file 97 a.c. 73). On the 8th 
of July to the same : We are content with the orders given against 
Oliverotto. Forty of Don Michele's horse are expected in Pisa. If they 
come, "do thy best to plunder them and treat them as enemies." Do 
not, however, seek to pick quarrels, for we do not want a new war, unless 
they provoke us to it, as if, for instance, they were to send troops to Pisa 
(folio 74). On the 13th to the commissaries of Leghorn and Rosignano : 
" The Lord of Piombino advises us that a Turkish fleet of sixty sail has 
appeared near Pianosa, seemingly bound for Genoa. Should they disem- 
bark in search of victuals, allow them to do so, telling them that we are good 
friends of their Lord. But if they attempt to march inland, you must try 
to stop them, and gain time by waiting for instructions (at sheet 77). And 
thus many more of the same kind. 
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of Spain and France, and he with his accustomed 
cynicism promised investiture to both sovereigns. 

On the arrival of the French at the Neapolitan 
frontier, the unhappy Frederic gathered together his 
scanty forces, having already placed his sole hope in 
the help of Spain, whose army was commanded by 
the valiant Gonsalvo of Cordova. But at this moment 
the latter announced that he must give up his estates 
in the Neapolitan kingdom, since his duties as Frederic's 
vassal were no longer compatible with those of a Spanish 
captain. And thus the miserable monarch remained 
utterly forsaken, and shortly the whole of his kingdom 
was occupied by foreigners. Capua only held out 
against the French, but in July it was taken by assault, 
cruelly sacked, and cost the lives of seven thousand 
persons. Guicciardini asserts that not even cloistered 
virgins were respected by the soldiery, that many 
women in their despair cast themselves into the 
Voltumo, and others took refuge in a tower. Accord- 
ing to the same writer, Valentinois, who had followed 
the army with his guards, but without a command, and 
had plunged during the sack into every excess, went 
to inspect these women in order to choose for himself 
forty of the most beautiful. 

On the 19th of August the French entered Naples, 
and shortly after Frederic surrendered entirely to the 
king, who gave him the Duchy of Anjou in France, and 
a revenue of 30,000 ducats. There he died on the 9th 
September 1 504 ; his sons, one after the other, followed 
him to the grave and with them was extinguished the 
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Neapolitan House of Aragon. Gonsalvo, in the mean- 
time, had taken, without meeting any resistance, the 
portion of the kingdom which belonged to Spain. The 
treaty of Granada, however, had been drawn up — not 
perhaps altogether by chance — in a manner which 
allowed of different interpretations of the due division. 
Soon indeed it was plain, that one or the other of the 
two potentates must remain master of the whole king- 
dom, and that the final decision must be by arms. 
Nevertheless a temporary agreement was patched up 
between the two armies, who jointly governed the dis- 
puted provinces. 

On the 3rd of September the troops of Duke Caesar 
marched into Piombino ; Appiani fled for his life, and 
in February the Pope in person came with his son to 
examine the plans of the fortresses which the latter 
was having built there.* Thus the Florentines again 
saw the dreaded enemy at their gates, while at the same 
time the Lucchese and the Pisans were becoming more 
daring, and France once more slackening in her friend- 
ship, although the Republic, after having already given 
her 30,000 ducats for the Swiss, was now negotiating to 
pay her from 120 to 150,000 within three or four years, 
for the sake of the usual promise of the conquest of 

Pisa.t 

And while these things were keeping the Republic in 
ever increasing difficulties, and making the Ten more 

• Buonaccorsi, Diario^ p. $3. 

t See in Desjardin (AV^^z^V7/f<wj, ^r., vol. ii. pp. 43-69), the various in- 
structions sent to the ambassadors in France. 
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and more unpopular, urgent demands for aid arrived 
from Pistoia, for that city was again a prey to the fury 
of the two factions, and no manner of government was 
possible there. Machiavelli, who in July had already 
gone there for the second time, was again sent twice 
in the month of October, to take instructions, and to 
consult, on his return, with the Ten and the Signoria,* 
as to what was necessary to be done. 

According to instructions received, he wrote that the 
sole remedy to be thought of at present was to reform 
the government and administration of the city, by im- 
mediately recalling the Panciatichi, and then after- 
wards take measures about the territory, where still 
greater evils were rife."!* During these months, besides 
all these letters, orders and instructions, Machiavelli 
also indited, as secretary, an official report of the 
events at Pistoia, to give the magistrates a clearer idea 
of the whole. J Many such reports or narratives of what 
happened in the territories of the Republic, were com- 
piled in the chanceries of the Ten and the Signoria, 
and this by Machiavelli, was likewise a merely official 
work of no particular interest. 

* Machiavelli, Opere (P. M.), vol. iii., pages 330 and 332. In the 
August of that year he had also been sent to Siena to Pandolfo Petrucci, 
to Pistoia, and to Cascina. See the documents at page 358 of the same 
volume. Another document would seem to show that in May he had 
been sent to Bologna to confer with Giovanni Bentivoglio, but there is 
no proof that he really went there. 

t See in the Opere (vol. vi. p. 166) a letter of the Signoria, dated 26th 
October 1 501, almost entirely in Machiavelli's hand. Guicciardini speaks 
of these disorders on Pistoian territory in his Storia Fiorentina^ pp. 269-70. 

: Opere (P. M.), p. 352. 
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Hardly had the Pistoian disturbances been put down, 
than news came in May 1 502 that Vitellozzo and the 
Orsini were advancing on the Val di Chiana, followed 
at a short distance by the Duke of Valentinois. And 
the Emperor Maximilian, desiring to come to Italy to 
be crowned, asked of the Florentines — under the usual 
pretext of making war on the Turks — the sum of 100,000 
ducats, of which 60,000 were to be paid down without 
delay. This money Florence refused to pay, but she 
found herself compelled to promise France the sum of 
120,000 ducats payable within three years, for a treaty 
of alliance concluded on the 12th April 1502, by which 
the king was bound to protect the Republic, and supply 
it on demand with 400 lances.* All these things, while 
insufficient to frighten away Valentinois, who was 
marching slowly forward, had utterly exhausted the 
treasury of the Republic, which knew not what fresh 
tax to invent, after levying even the Decitna scalata or 
graduated tithe, a species of progressive tax.t On this 
account the war with Pisa was almost suspended, and 
restricted to raids on Pisan territory. The Florentines, 
extremely dissatisfied with the Ten, declined to re-elect 
them, and placed the conduct of the war in the hands 
of a Commission elected by the Signoria, whereupon all 
things went from bad to worse.} The Pisans in fact 

* Buonaccorsi, DiaHo^ pp. 49-53 » Guicciardini, Storia Fiorentina^ chap, 
xxiii. 

t Guicdardini, Storia FioretUina^ chap. xxi. This tax was very heavy, 
although part of it was placed to the credit of the contributor and con- 
sidered as a loan, as Canestrini tells us in his work : La Scierua e VArte di 
StatOy Florence, Le Monnier, 1862. 

{ Guicciardini, Storia Fiorentina^ chap, xxiii. 
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assumed the offensive, advanced on Vico Pisano, took 
possession of it, and continued the negotiations begun 
in the preceding December with the Pope and Valen- 
tinois, for the formation of an independent State stretch- 
ing to the coast, including the inland territory occupied 
by the Florentines, with whom neither peace nor truce 
was ever to be made. Valentinois was to have the title 
of Duke of Pisa, and the Duchy was to be hereditary ; 
the time-honoured magistrature of the Anziani (elders) 
was to be preserved, and one of the Borgias was to be 
named Archbishop of Pisa,* These designs were never 
carried out, but they sufficed to cause anxiety to the 
Florentines, against whom the Boi^ias tried to stir up 
enemies on every side, since, as they now pretended, 
they wished to unite all Italy in a league against 
foreigners in general and the French in particular. 

Meanwhile Vitellozzo was already close upon Arezzo 
with the manifest purpose of stirring up a rebellion 
there, and Valentinois was at a short distance, feigning 
to take no part in the proceedings of one of his own 
captains.! The Republic, having at this moment, no 
troops at its command, hurriedly despatched as war 
commissary, Gugliemo de Pazzi, father of the Bishop 
of Arezzo, who was already on the spot. But the com- 

• Desjardins, Negociations^ 6*r., vol. ii. pages 69-70. 

T The Venetian ambassador wrote from Rome on .the 7th June 1502, 
that the Arezzo business was "an old scheme of the Duke," and on the 
20th June he added, that the Pope, "ever intent on his own private 
passions,'' in spite of the vigorous French protest regarding the affair of 
Arezzo, spoke of nothing but this and the other enterprises of his Duke. 
See the Dispcuci de A. Giustinian. 
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missary had barely arrived when the people broke into 
rebellion (4th June), and both father and son had to 
take refuge with the captain in the fortress. Vitel- 
lozzo then entered the town with 120 men-at-arms and 
a good number of foot soldiers, soon followed by Giovan 
Paolo Baglioni, another of the Duke's captains, with 
fifty men at arms and five hundred infantry. To face 
these dangers, France was requested to send the pro- 
mised contingent of four hundred lances, and further 
Piero Soderini was sent to Milan to ensure their 
departure. The troops encamped before Pisa received 
orders to advance by the Val de Chiana where a com- 
missary was sent, Antonio Giacomini Tebalducci, who 
was also to fill the post of captain. He had dedicated 
himself to military studies for some time, and had 
already given proofs of the immense superiority of 
patriot captains over mercenaries.* Machiavelli who 
was in constant correspondence with him, and followed 
his career step by step, now renewed his observations 
and matured his ideas on the subject of a national 
militia. 

Meantime events were hurrying on, for the citadel of 
Arezzo, after holding out for a fortnight, had to sur- 
render without being able to receive succour from the 
troops on the march from the camp before Pisa. The 
latter therefore received orders to retire on Montevarchi, 
while the enemies, with their Arezzo reinforcements, 

* Nardi, Vita di Antonio Giacomini. Napier in his Florentine 
History (vol. iv., p. 105), tells us on the authority of Jacopo Pitti (book 
!•* P* 77)> t^t Giacoinini*s appointment caused the re-election of 
the Ten. 
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occupied the whole of the Val di Chiana, and had 
been already joined by Piero de* Medici and his brother.* 
The Florentines, as may easily be imagined, awaited 
most anxiously the French contingent which was to 
rescue them from their imminent danger, and while in 
this suspense, a message came from Valentinois de- 
manding that some one should be sent to confer with 
him. Francesco Soderini, Bishop of Volterra, was 
chosen for this mission, and he was accompanied by 
Niccol6 Machiavelli. The Duke was at that time at 
Urbino, which he had seized by treachery, and the un- 
happy Guidobaldo di Montefeltro had barely saved his 
life by hurried flight to the mountains, although he had 
always considered himself a friend of the Borgias, and 
had assisted them with his own troops, whom they had 
roused against him to strip him of his State. 

Machiavelli only remained a few days with Soderini, 
having then to return to Florence to give viva voce 
details to the Signori. Therefore only the two first 
despatches of this legation are written by him, and they 
too bear the signature of Bishop Soderini. In the 
second dated from Urbino the 26th of June, ante lucem, 
we find a description of Borgia, which clearly shows 
what a profound impression he had already produced 
upon the mind of the Florentine secretary. They had 
audience on the evening of the 24th at two o'clock of 
the night,f at the palace inhabited by the Duke and a 
few of his men, who kept the doors well locked and 

* Buonaccorsi, Diario^ p. 54 and foL 

t (./., Two hours after sunset, according to the old style. 
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guarded. Borgia told the envoys that he wished to be 
on a clear footing with the Florentines, their firm friend 
or declared enemy. If they would not accept his friend- 
ship, he would be excusable before both God and man, 
if he sought by every means to ensure the safety of his 
own dominions which bordered upon theirs along so 
extended a frontier. " I desire to have explicit surety 
since too well I know that your city is not well minded 
towards me, but would abandon me like an assassin, 
and has already sought to cause me heavy embroil- 
ments with the Pope and the King of France. This 
government of yours does not please me, and you must 
change it, otherwise if you refuse me for a friend, you 
shall know me for an enemy." The envoys replied 
that Florence had the government which she desired, 
and that none throughout Italy could boast of keeping 
better faith. That if the Duke*s intentions were really 
friendly he could easily prove it by compelling Vitel- 
lozzo, who was in fact his subordinate, to withdraw at 
once. Upon this the Duke asserted that Vitellozzo and 
the others were acting on their own account, although he 
was by no means ill-pleased that the Florentines should, 
without any fault of his, receive a severe and merited 
lesson. Nor was it possible to get anything else out of 
him, whereupon the ambassadors hurried to write their 
despatches, feeling that it was most necessary to ac- 
quaint the government with the Duke*s motives in 
sending for them, the more so " as these people's mode 
"of action is to sneak into others' houses before they 
"are aware of it, as was the case of the last Lord 
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"of this place, whose death was heard of before his 
" illness." * 

The Duke had also asserted that he was sure of 
France, and he had the same thing repeated to them 
by the Orsini, who not only gave it to be understood 
that Vitellozzo's expedition had been undertaken by 
agreement with that country, but added that all was in 
readiness for a speedy invasion of Tuscany with twenty 
or twenty-five thousand men, which force however the 
orators reckoned at sixteen thousand only. "This 
Duke," said the letter in conclusion, " is so enterprising 
" that nothing is too great to seem small to him, and for 
" the sake of glory and the extension of his dominions, 
"he deprives himself of rest, yields to no fatigue, to 
"no danger. He arrives at this place before one 
"hears that he has left the pther, he gains the good- 
"will of his soldiers, he has got hold of the best 
"men in Italy, and he has constant good luck; all 
"which things make him victorious and formidable." 
But the fact was, that he knew that the French were 
coming to the aid of the Florentines, and therefore 
wished to bind the latter at any price. Accordingly, at 
three o'clock of the night of the 2Sth, after the orators 
had already spoken with Orsini, he sent for them again 
to signify that he wished an instant reply from the 
Signoria, nor would he grant them a longer delay than 
of four days. So the letter,f finished at dawn, was 

* This was Guidobaldo da Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino. 

t The greater part of this letter, with a few by Soderini, was published 
by us at the end of vol. i. of the Dispacci of A. Giustinian. Passerini has 
published all the documents of the legation, which, as we have already 
said, only include two by MachiavellL Optrt (P. M.), voL iv. 
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instantly sent off by a special courier, followed closely 
by Machiavelli himself, who had nothing more to do at 
Urbino. He went away filled with a strange intel- 
lectual admiration of this enemy of his country, which 
admiration was probably increased by that already con- 
ceived for Borgia by Bishop SoderinL * The latter 
remained with the Duke, who daily increased both his 
demands and his threats. The Florentines however 
paid slight attention to these, for they knew that the 
French contingent was already on the road. For the 
same reason, when Giacomini — who on this occasion 
had shown marvellous courage and activity — now wrote 
to say that if they sent him three thousand foot soldiers 
and a thousand irregulars he would be able to attack 
the enemy, they replied in the first week in July, that 
he need only stand on the defence, for that the artillery 
and four thousand Swiss sent by France were already 
on their way. They added that it would be necessary 
to pay these troops at once, and it would therefore be 
imprudent to involve the Republic in fresh expenses, 
especially too as Valentinois himself was already fold- 
ing his wings.f And they wrote to the same effect at 
later dates. J 

On the 24th of July the King wrote that horse and 
foot would speedily arrive, together with a sufficient 

* Machiavelli himself says this, as we shall shortly see. 

t Letters of the 1st and 12th July, in the Florence Archives, class 
X., dist. 3, No. lOi, sheets 2 and 24. See Appendix^ documents xiii. 
and xiv. 

X Letters of the 2d, 4th, and 15th July, in the Scritti imditi published 
by Canestrini, pp. 3, 5, and 8. 
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supply of artillery, under the command of La Tr^moille. 
The Florentines therefore must have pay and pro- 
visions ready for them.* And very soon the Captain 
Imbault appeared with a small troop before Arezzo, 
and speedily brought Vitellozzo to terms. These 
stipulated his surrender of all the places he had taken 
excepting the city which he was then occupying, and 
where he was to be allowed to remain with Piero de* 
Medici until the return of Cardinal Orsini, who had 
gone to treat with the King in person. But even this 
concession — which the Florentines rightly considered 
unseemly, "f — was afterwards withdrawn, because the 
Pope and the Duke — throwing the blame of everything 
on Vitellozzo and the Orsini whom they mortally hated 
— abandoned them altogether ; neither in fact did they 
care much about the Medici, precisely for the reason 
that these were friends and relatives of the Orsini. f On 
the contrary they pledged themselves to assist France 
in the Neapolitan expedition. § And the Florentines 
having previously settled that Captain Imbault, who 



* Desjardins, Negociations^ etc., vol. ii., p. 70. 

t Vide Appendix, document xv., the letter of the 24th July ; vide also 
letter of the 30th July in Canestrini's Scritti inediti^ p. 19. 

X The Venetian ambassador in Rome plainly stated in a letter of July 
1502, that the Pope had been compelled by orders from France, to insist 
on the withdrawal of Vitellozzo and the Orsini from Arezzo ; but that he 
had no real desire to reinstate the Medici in Florence, for they were friends 
of the Orsini whom he wished to root out. See the Disptuci of A. 
Giustinian, especially those dated 1st and 7th July. Then Buonaccorsi 
at page 54 of his Diario^ tells us that Valentinois would have willingly 
joined the Florentines in injuring the Orsini and Vitelli, but did not dare 
to speak his mind for fear of meeting with a refusal. 

§ BuonaccoEsi, Diario^ p. 62. 
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had not satisfied them should be superseded by De 
Langres,* soon recovered all their territory, a circum- 
stance which was made known in an epistle of the 28th 
of August, which also ordained that public festivals 
should be held in commemoration of the event, f 

Towards the middle of August Machiavelli was sent 
to the French camp, to accompany De Langres and 
collect information prejudicial to Imbault, but he was 
not long absent from his post. Piero Soderini and Luca 
degli Albizzi, both men of great influence, had been 
sent to Arezzo with the mission of restoring order as 
soon as the rebellion should be quelled, and to prevent 
De Langres from going away too soon, since the 
Florentine forces were all engaged in keeping back the 
Pisans who were advancing in the opposite quarter.J 
Meanwhile he wrote from his Chancery, praying 
Soderini to hasten at all events to send to Florence, be- 
fore the departure of the French, all such Aretini, " as 
" shall seem to you, either by their brains, courage, pug- 
" nacity, or wealth, likely to lead other men after them, 
"and you would do better rather to send twenty too 
" many than one too few, without troubling yourself as to 
their number, or as to leaving the town empty."§ He 



« 



* Baonaccorsi, Diario^ p. 63 ; Canestrini Scritti imditi, p. 2X. Worthy 
too of note are the letters of 4th August and following in the Florence 
Archives, class x., dist 3, No. xoo^ at sheets 68 and fol. 

t Florence Archives, class x., dist. 3, No. loi, at sheet 104. 

X Letters of the 3d, 4th, and 6th September 1502, in the Florence 
Archives, CI. x., dist. 3, no. 100^ folio 107, 109, and 1 11. 

§ Letter of the 8th September, written namitu Priarum^ loc cit., at 
sheets 116. A similar letter in the name of the Ten is in the Scritti iruditi, 
pp. 28 and 29. 
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left his post again on the nth and 17th September to 
make two journeys to Arezzo, in order to look into the 
state of things, and provide for the departure of the 
French, who had now decided on going away.* 

Fortunately everything turned out fairly well, and 
Machiavelli, who had long begun to think seriously on 
political matters, not from an official point of view, but 
from that of a student and man of science, in whose 
mind particular facts were arranged according to general 

principles and rules, composed, after his Arezzo experi- 

« 

ences, his short treatise — Del modo di trattare i popoli 
della Vat di Chiana ribellatu^ 

The author is supposed to make this discourse to the 
magistrates of the Republic, but it is not one of those 
which were compiled in the usual routine of office work ; 
on the contrary, it was a first attempt to rise above his 
usual daily work to the highest scientific level. And in 
this treatise we can already perceive the germs of all 
the signal merits and defects, which we shall meet with 
later in the secretary's principal works. That which first 
arrests our attention, is the singular manner in which 
we find grafted the one upon the other in the author's 
mind, experience of actual facts and judgments formed 
by him of the actions of men personally known to him, 
— among whom Cesar Borgia is not the last, — together 
with an extraordinary admiration for Roman antiquity, 
which for him seems to have been the only link of con- 

* See in Machiavelli, Opere^ vol. vi., pp. 182-84, several letters referring 
to these journeys, 
t Opere^ voL ii., p. 385. 

II. G 
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nection between the results of his daily observations and 
the general principles of his, as yet, uncertain science. 
By comparing, he says, that which happens under our 
own eyes with that which in similar circumstances oc- 
curred in Rome, we may succeed in understanding what 
we should do, since, in point of fact, men are always the 
same, and have the same passions ; thus when cir- 
cumstances are identical, the same causes lead to the 
same effects, and therefore the same facts ought to sug- 
gest the same rules of conduct. Certainly in those days 
it was a very daring, original idea to have recourse to 
antiquity and history, in order — by comparison with 
recent experiences — to discover the principles which re- 
gulate the movements of human actions, and should re- 
gulate those of governments. But if history teaches us 
the successive order of human affairs, it also shews us 
the continual mutations of mankind and society, and 
that absolute and unchangeable rules are not easily to 
be discovered. In truth, on close examination, although 
history is the original model to which Machiavelli 
constantly refers, yet we shall frequently find that 
it only serves to give greater weight to, or furnish the 
demonstration of those maxims which, in fact, were the 
fruits of his own experience. And this is the primary 
source of his chief merits and defects. Having as yet 
no accurate vision of the process, by which an ever dif- 
ferent present results from the past ; being as yet too 
uncertain of his method to deduce with scientific preci- 
sion, general principles from concrete facts, he placed 
antiquity between the two, and antiquity proved to be 
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an artificial link, whenever it was only called upon to 
demonstrate foregone conclusions. Nevertheless this 
first attempt shews us plainly, that MachiavelH used it — 
one may say as a ladder — in order to climb to a higher 
world far above the wearying routine of his daily work 
amidst a policy of petty subterfuge. Urged on by his 
genius, his great powers of analysis, his restless fancy, 
he attempted to create a new science, not without occa- 
sionally falling into exaggerations, which never entirely 
disappeared from his works, and which later brought 
upon him the blame of Guicciardini, who accused 
him of over-preference "for extraordinary deeds 
and ways." 

This is the manner in which his discourse opens: — 
" Lucius Furius Camillus entered the Senate, after hav- 
ing conquered the rebellious peoples of Latium, and 
said — ' I have done all that war can do ; now it is your 
concern, O Conscript Fathers, to assure your future 
safety as regards the rebels.* And the Senate gener- 
ously pardoned the rebels, excepting only the cities of 
Veliterno and Anzio. The first was demolished, and 
its inhabitants sent to Rome; the second, after its ships 
had been destroyed, and it had been forbidden to build 
others, was colonized by new and loyal inhabitants. 
And this because the Romans knew that half measures 
were to be avoided, and that peoples must either be con- 
quered by kindness or reduced to harmlessness." "I have 
" heard that history is the teacher of our actions, and 
"especially of our rulers;* the world has always been 




• That is — Statesmen. 
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'* inhabited by men with the same passions as our own, 
" and there have always been rulers and ruled, and good 
"subjects and bad subjects, and those who rebel and are 
" punished." " One can therefore approve your general 
course of conduct towards the inhabitants of the Val di 
Chiana; but not your particular conduct towards the 
Aretini, who have always been rebellious, and whom 
you have neither known how to win by kindness nor 
utterly subdue, after the manner of the Romans. In 
fact you have not benefited the Aretini, but on the con- 
trary have harassed them by summoning them to 
Florence, stripping them of honours, selling their pos- 
sessions ; neither are you in safety from them, for you 
have left their walls standing, and allowed five-sixths of 
the inhabitants to remain in the city, without sending 
others to keep them in subjection. And thus Arezzo 
will ever be ready to break into fresh rebellion, which is 
a thing of no slight importance, for Caesar Borgia is at 
hand, and seeks to form a strong state by getting Tus- 
cany itself into his power. And the Borgias do not use 
half measures nor halt half way in their undertakings. 
Cardinal Soderini, who knows them well, has often told 
me, that, among other qualities of greatness possessed 
by the Pope and the Pope's son, they have likewise that 
of knowing how to seize and make use of opportunities, 
the which is well confirmed by our experience of that 
which they have already done." At this point the 
unfinished discourse suddenly breaks off. 

Machiavelli who had shewn so much zeal in prosecut- 
ing the business of the capture and condemnation of 
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Vitelli, and who, on the 8th September, had written to 
the Florentine commissaries that in clearing Arezzo of 
its dangerous men, they should rather send twenty too 
many than one too few, without caring if the city were 
even left uninhabited, had no need to demonstrate that 
he disapproved of half measures in politics, that he 
trusted solely to prompt and resolute conduct, and was 
by no means satisfied with the perpetual petty tergiversa- 
tion of his fellow citizens. But neither must we believe 
that in these theoretical discourses he intended posi- 
tively to condemn the conduct of the magistrates. They 
naturally had to consider the passions and character of 
the men over whom they ruled ; his object in writing 
was to inquire into what should be the true policy of a 
people such as he imagined after meditating on the 
history of Rome. 

Certainly the affairs of the Republic at this juncture 
were carried on with a weakness and timidity which 
made all men feel the necessity of some active reform. 
In the April of this year a new law had been passed, 
for the abolishment of the Podesti and the Captain of 
the people, ancient offices which had originally been 
political and judicial posts ; but which having long lost 
the former of their attributes, now fulfilled the second 
very indifferently notwithstanding its great importance. 
Therefore, according to one of Savonarola's old sugges- 
tions, a ruota was instituted of five doctors of the law, 
each of whom presided in turn for six months, during 
which period he filled the place of the Podesti. The 
Ruota had to sit in judgment on civil and criminal 
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suits, and by a provision of the isth April 1502, was 
instituted for three years only, a term which was after- 
wards extended.* By another of the 21st of April 
the Court of Commerce was remodelled, and it was 
compelled to restrict its operations to commercial 
affairs only.t But similar alterations, as may easily be 
understood, brought no improvement to the general 
course of affairs under a government, the primary cause 
of whose weakness lay in changing the Gonfaloniere 
and the Signoria every two months.} Thus no tradi- 
tions of office were formed ; no State secrets were 
possible; all was carried on in public, and only the head 
chancellor or secretary, Marcello Virgilio, managed in 
virtue of his own zeal and influence, to maintain a 
certain degree of uniformity in the conduct of affairs.^ 
All measures were slow and uncertain ; money was 
squandered ; the citizens, weighed down under excessive 
taxation, were full of discontent, and had no one to 
appeal to, since the magistrates disappeared from the 
stage almost as soon as they had taken office. At 
last necessary grants of money ceased to be voted, 
the soldiery received no pay, and influential citizens 
refused to accept embassies or other high offices, which 
were consequently filled by obscure and insignificant 



• Consign Maggiori^ Prawisioni^ reg. 194, at sheet i. Guicciardini, 
Sioria Fiorentina^ pp. 250-51 ; Giovanni Cambi, DelitU degli Eruditi 
Toscani^ voL xxi., p. 172. 

t Consigli Maggiari^ Provvisioni, reg. 194, at sheet 1 1. 

X Guicciardini, Storia Fiorentinay chap. xxv. 

§ Nardi, Storia di Firenze^ vol. i., p. 276. He makes no mention of 
Machiavelli. ^ ,♦ 

.* < '*: »'» • . 
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men, who— as Guicciardini phrased it — "had more 
tongue than presence," and who were chosen merely 
because they pushed themselves forward.* 

For these reasons it was proposed to make some 
radical change in the form of Government. The first 
idea was to create a Senate for life, like the Pregadi of 
Venice, but it was feared that this might throw the 
State into the hands of a few individuals ; then it was 
proposed instead to create a Gonfaloniere for life like 
the Doge,t and on the 26th of August 1502 that 
measure was carried.} The legal position of the new 
Gonfaloniere differed little from what it had formerly 
been ; he was at the head of the Signoria and nothing 
more. But at all its sittings, he had the right of 
initiative in proposing laws ; also that of taking part 
in and voting with the judges in criminal trials, which 
was in itself an increase of power. The circumstance 
too of being elected for life, among political magistrates 
with so brief a tenure of authority, greatly increased both 
his influence and his strength. It was necessary that 
he should be at least fifty years of age, and should hold 
no other office ; his brothers, sons and nephews were 
excluded from the Signoria, and both himself and his 



* Guicciardini, Storia Fiorentina^ chap, xxiv., at pp. 257-58, and 
chap. XXV. p. 274. 

t Guicciardini, Storia Fiorentinay chap, xxv., p. 278. 

} This provision {Consigli Maggiori^ Promnsioni, reg. 194, at sheet 
150) has been published by L. Banchi, Director of the Siennese Archives, 
in a Rtucolta di scritture varies made for the Riccomanni-Fineschi 
marriage. Turin, Vercellino, 1865. See also the documents published 
by Razzi in his Vita di Piero Soderini^ Padua 1737. 
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sons were forbidden to trade. His salary was 1200 
florins a year. The number of eligible candidates was 
great, even the citizens belonging to the lesser trades 
being admissible. The election was to be made by the 
Great Council, for, on that day, all who had a right to sit 
there were to have the power to vote. Every counsellor 
was called upon to give the name of the citizen whom 
he wished to elect, and all those who obtained half the 
votes //wj one, were again balloted three more times. 
He who the third time obtained the majority among 
those having more than half the whole number of 
votes was the successful candidate. The Signori, the 
Colleges, the Ten, the Captains of the Guelph party 
and the Right in conjunction could deprive him of 
office by a majority of three-fourths, in the event of his 
violating the law.* This provision, twice discussed by 
the Eighty and twice by the Great Council, was finally 
carried — after a hard struggle — by sixty-eight votes 
against thirty-one in the Council of Eighty, and by 
eight hundred and eighteen against three hundred and 
seventy-two in the Great Council, 



* Guicciardini (Storia Fiorentina^ pp. 28082) gives a very minute and 
exact report of the Prowisioni. Careful comparison with the original 
documents, enables us to see the marvellous accuracy of Guicciardini on this 
subject, as indeed on all others, in his Storia Fwrentinct, Frequently he 
gives verbatim the laws and documents which he has occasion to mention. 
This proves that the illustrious historian Ranke was mistaken ii^ his over 
severe judgment respecting the studies, acquirements, and historic fidelity 
of Guicciardini. However it is true that when the illustrious German 
expressed that opinion in his Zur Kritik nmerer Gtschichtschreibery 
(Berlin, 1824), he could not have read Guicciardini*s Operc Inedite^ 
which, even in Italy, exhibited him in an entirely new light 
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On the 20th September, Piero Soderini, the Bishop's 
brother, was elected Gonfaloniere by a large majority. 
He had already officiated as Gonfaloniere eighteen 
months before, had filled many other posts, and although 
of ancient and wealthy family, was a good friend of the 
people and the Liberal Government. Besides he was a 
facile speaker, a good citizen, and had none of the large 
energies or great gifts which excite too much hatred or 
too much affection, and this was not one of the least 
causes of his success.* On the 23rd of the same month 
Machiavelli despatched to him at Arezzo the official 
announcement of his election, at the same time express- 
ing the hope that he would succeed in conferring on 
the Republic that prosperity for the sake of which the 
new office had been' created.! This election was a very 
notable event not only in the history of Florence, but 
also in the life of Machiavelli, for he was an old 
acquaintance of the Soderini family, and speedily 
gained the full confidence of the new Gonfaloniere, 
who as we shall see entrusted him with very important 
State affairs. 

* Guicciardini, Storia Fiorentinay p. 200 ; Buonaccorsi, Diario^ p. 64. 

t Florence Archives, class x., dist. 3, No. lOi, at sheet 134. Ap- 
pendix, document xvi. The letter was not written by Machiavelli, only 
corrected by him. 
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Legation to the Duke of Valentinois in Romagna — The doings of 
the Pope in Rome at the same period — Machiavelli composes 
his Descrizione of events in Romagna. 



1 502- 1 503. 

Once more it is the turn of the Borgias to arrest 
the attention of all Italy. Lucrezia had now, to 
her own advantage, disappeared from the Roman stage, 
after having been the chief personage of the most 
scandalous and nefarious anecdotes, which she seemed 
little to heed, since she was often to be seen with her 
father and brother merrily taking part in masquerades 
and balls that were nothing better than indecent orgies 
such as our pen refuses to describe.* At last, in the 
January of 1502, she set out for Ferrara with an 
immense suite, and travelling with an excessive pomp 
and luxury of which the contemporary chroniclers give 
us minute and everlasting descriptions repeated ad 
nauseam. In Ferrara she became the bride of Duke 
Alfonso d* Este, and splendid festivities took place there 
during many days.^ But from that time her life passed 

* Burchard and Matarazzo give particulars of them. 

f Marchioness Isabella Gonzaga, a lady whose elevated mode of 
thought is in striking contrast to the prevailing tone of the times, went 
to Ferrara to join in these festivities, and wrote to her husband that she 
found them very wearisome, and that it seemed a thousand years before 
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into a quieter and more decorous phase, for she now 
had to deal with a husband, who would have had little 
hesitation in sending her out of the world after the 
Borgia's favourite fashion. For this reason although 
some of her actions were in accordance with her past 
career, they have always been enveloped in the greatest 
mystery* She surrounded herself with literati who 
flattered her, she even applied herself to works of piety 
and charity, and in this way gained the improved 
reputation which she ever after enjoyed, and almost 
entire exculpation at the hands of many writers. 

But in Rome with the Pope, and in Romagna with 
the Duke of Valentinois, the scene only changed from 
one tragedy to another, from bloodshed to more blood- 
shed. Insulting pamphlets, atrocious epigrams, were 
continually appearing in the eternal city ; but the Pope 
was too full of other matters to pay any attention to 
them. From time to time, some cardinal, after 
accumulating great riches, would fall ill and die 
suddenly, or be unexpectedly impeached and sentenced 
to confinement in the castle of St. Angelo, from which 
he never issued alive. All his property, plate, money. 



she could return to Mantova, " not only for the sake of coming back to 
your lordship and my little son, but also to get away from this place where 
one has no pleasure in life." (Letter of the 5th February 1502.) **And 
were they veritable pleasures," she wrote, **they could not satisfy me 
without the presence of your lordship and our little boy." Isabella 
Gonzaga was not deceived by the show of official gaiety, for she remarked : 
" to say the truth this wedding is a very cold one." (Letter of the 3rd of 
February.) Vide the collection of her very interesting letters published 
by Signor Carlo d' Arco in the Archivio siarico^ Appendix xi. 
* Gregorovius, Lucretia Borgia, 
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and even furniture and tapestry, speedily found its way to 
the Vatican. The vacant benefices were conferred upon 
others, who were often destined to come to the same 
end as soon as they were rich enough. " Our Lord," 
wrote the Venetian ambassador, "generally fattens 
them up, before feasting on them." And such, in the 
July of that year, was the fate of the Datario, Battista 
Ferrari, cardinal of Modena, who had been his most 
faithful instrument in squeezing money from everybody 
and everything. Having amassed great riches he was 
suddenly seized with a fatal sickness ; the Pope gave 
him his spiritual assistance at his last hour, and then, as 
usual, stripped his palace and took all his property. The 
greater part of his benefices were conferred upon Sebas- 
tiano Pinzon who had been his private secretary, and 
who, as it was generally rumoured, had poisoned his 
master by the Holy Father's own order.* 

The city was illuminated during these days ; the 
Governor of Rome and the Pope's guards, followed by a 
great crowd, went about the streets shouting — The 
Dukey the Duke.'\ Caesar Borgia had entered Camerino 
and captured its Lord, Giulio Cesare da Varano and his 
sons. The Pope therefore was so excited with joy, that 
he could not keep it within bounds. Having called a 
Consistoiy to announce a victory of the Hungarians 

* And it is publicly said that he had them inprfmium sanguinis , since by 
'* many evident signs all hold that the cardinal died ex veneno, and that this 
" Sebastian was the murderer. . . . The pope has received him inter 
** familiares,*^ Antonio Giustinian, Dispacci : Despatch of the 20th July 
1502. 
t Despatch of the 24th of July 1502. 
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over the Turks, he spoke only of Camerino and the 
Duke. Reminded by the cardinal of Santa Prassede of 
the object of the meeting, he at once ordered the letter 
to be fetched ; but then, going on with his other subject, 
he forgot to have it read * While speaking with the 
Venetian and Spanish ambassadors, he walked about 
the room unable to keep his seat ; he had the Duke's 
letter read, which after relating all that occurred 
concluded as follows : " May this do good to your 
Holiness ; " he exalted the duke's prudence and magna- 
nimity, " praising him ab omni parte'' t He predicted 
his son's future conquests, and in his mind's eye already 
beheld him master of all central Italy. He was 
however uncertain of what might be the attitude of 
Venice with regard to changes so rapid. Therefore 
calling to him the Venetian ambassador, he immedi- 
ately began to make great protestations of friendship, 
in order to see what he would say. But Antonio 
Giustinian was a wary politician, and wrote to his Doge: 
" In reply to what I have just related, Principe Seren- 
" issimo, antbulavi super generalissimis while the Pope 
" went super generalibusr % 

Meanwhile Valentinois had assumed the titles of 
Caisar Borgia of France, by the grace of God, duke of 
Romagna, Valencia and Urbino, prince of Andria, lord 
of Piombino, Gonfalonier and Captain-general of the 
church, and he advanced upon Bologna without delay. 

• Despatch of the 29th July, 
t Despatch of the 27th July. 
X Despatch of the 22d July 1502. 
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But at this moment France put her veto upon any 
further proceedings, giving it to be understood that 
she could not allow the Borgias to extend their 
conquests in Italy: that they must renounce all idea 
of Bologna and Tuscany.* At the same time the 
duke*s principal captains, who were nearly all of them 
petty tyrants from central Italy, perceived how he was 
destroying one by one all their companions, and under- 
stood that before long their own time would come. 
When too they learnt that he had already decided to 
take possession of Perugia and Castello, and then 
fall upon the Orsini ; they all met together " in 
"order not to be devoured by the dragon one after 
" another,"! and decided to raise the standard of rebellion 

* The good Isabella Gonzaga wrote to her husband on this subject : It 
is said that the king of France means to make you march against the 
duke, but it seems to me that we must be very cautious, *' for now one 
" does not know whom to trust," and soon we might see the king once more 
in agreement with the duke. (Letter of the 23d July 1502.) And she was 
not mistaken in this. But it was no S3m[ipathy for Valentinois that made 
her express this opinion. For at the time when the people of Faenza 
were valiantly defending their lord, she had written to her husband : ** I 
" am pleased that the Faentini are so faithful and constant in the defence of 
** their lord, for they restore the honour of the Italians. Thus may God 
** grant them grace to persevere, not to wish ill to the duke of Valentinois, 
* ' but because neither that lord, nor his foithful people, deserve so heavy a 
"ruin." (Letterofthe20th April 1501.) And on the 3d of July of the same 
year she wrote, that for the anniversary of the battle of Fomuovo she had 
ordered, 'Hhat mass should be celebrated for the souls of those valiant men 
** of ours, who lost their Hves to save Italy, according to your excellency's 
" prudent and pious advice." Language such as this is very rare, and there- 
fore all the more worthy of note in the age of the Borgias and Ludovico 
the Moor. 

t This expression is to be found in a letter of the nth October, 
written by Giovan Paolo Baglioni, one of the conspirators, to Messer 
Vincenzo Count of Montevibiano, the last who filled the office of Podebtii 
in Florence. It is included in the correspondence published by Passerini, 
Opere (P.M.), vol. iv., p. 94 and foL 
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against the duke and to seize the present opportunity 
for attacking him, now that he was deserted by France. 
The first result of this agreement was, that on the 8th 
October some of the conspirators carried by surprise the 
fortress of San Leo in the Duchy of Urbino, where the 
thing made an extraordinary impression, as the signal 
and forerunner of fresh events. In fact, on the 9th day 
of October, the conspirators all assembled at La Magione 
near Perugia, for the formal arrangement of the terms 
of the league. There were several of the Orsini, 
namely, the cardinal, the duke of Gravina, Paolo and 
Frangiotto, besides Ermes, son of Giovanni Bentivoglio, 
with full powers as representative of his father, Antonio 
da Venafio, with full powers from Pandolfo Petrucci, 
Messer Gentile and Giovan Paolo Baglioni,and Vitellezzo 
Vitelli who, being ill, was carried in on a couch.t They 
pledged themselves to the common defence, to make no 
attack without the general consent, and to collect an 
army of 700 men-at-arms in blank (in bianco), \ 100 
light horse, 9,000 foot soldiers, and more if necessary ; 
and all who should fail to observe these legally 
stipulated terms, were to be fined 50,000 ducats, and be 
stigmatised as traitors. Florentine assistance was soon 
asked, but they took up arms at once, and Paolo Vitelli 

* This date is extracted from the before quoted letters. Several 
preparatory meetings had however been previously held, as we learn from 
the historians and from the documents of Machiavelli's own Legation to 
Borgia in Romagna. 

t Letters of Baglioni quoted above. 

% That is to say they were bound to engage them, but had not already 
got them in readiness. As we shall see, Cesare Borgia mocked this 
expression of theirs. 
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who had carried the citadel of Urbino by assault on the 
1 5th October, now raised the whole Duchy in rebellion, 
so that only a few of the numerous fortresses remained 
in Boi^ia's hands. 

He perfectly understood the gravity of this re- 
bellion. But without losing his presence of mind, he 
sent against the enemy the portion of his army which 
still remained faithful to him under the command 
of Don Michele Coriglia, a Spaniard of notorious 
cruelty,* who was one of his captains and his strangler, 
better known as Don Michelotto. This man established 
his quarters in the citadel of Pergola, which still held 
out for the Duke, and thence made sorties into the 
surrounding territory, laying it all waste. We are told 
that it was then that he murdered Giulio da Varano, 
his wife, and two of his sons, who were in prison, 
while another of them, after being first tortured at 
Pesaro, was dragged half dead into a church, and there 
butchered by a Spanish priest, who, afterwards in his 
turn, was cut to pieces in a popular riot at Cagli. From 
Pergola the army went to Fossombrone, where many 
women, to escape the ferocity of the soldiery, threw 
themselves and their children into the river, f 

* A note in the edition of Machiavelli's works (vol. vi. p. 485), also 
repeated in the Passerini and Milanesi edition, styles him a Venetian, and 
quotes a letter from the commissary in Arezzo, which we have searched 
for in vain in the Florence Archives. All other writers call him a Spaniard, 
and when he was engaged by the Florentines as Captain of the Guard, the 
decree of the 27th of February 1507, nms as follow : " Dicti Domini, they 
decided, etc, that Michele Coriglia, the Spaniard y should be engaged as 
Captain . . • ." CI. xiii. dist. 2, no. 70 (J^eliberasioni dei ix d'ordinanza\ 
at sheet 9^. 

t Ugolini, Stifria dti Conti e Duchi d'^Urhino^ vol. iL p. 98 and fol. 
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Meanwhile the rebel army, having now been joined 
by Baglioni and his troops, had increased to 12,000 
men, and three miles from Fossombrone, gave battle 
to Borgia's army, under the joint command of Don 
Michelotto and Don Ugo di Moncada, also a Spaniard. 
The duke's forces were utterly routed ; Don Ugo was 
taken prisoner, Don Michelotto barely escaped, and the 
exultation of the rebels was at its height. The fugitive 
Guidobaldo di Montefeltro re-entered his dominions, 
and had a triumphant reception at Urbino ; Giovan 
Maria da Varano, the only survivor of his unhappy 
family, returned to Camerino. Thus the laborious and 
sanguinary work of the Borgias seemed all crumbled to 
dust in one moment. Yet skirmishes on a large scale 
still went on : Don Michelotto continued to hold out at 
Pesaro ; the duke was at Imola with a considerable 
force which he tried to reinforce. The rebels had asked 
aid from Venice, who remained a passive spectator; from 
Florence, who mindful of the doings of the Orsini and 
Vitelli in Tuscany, and unwilling to go to war with the 
Borgias, first temporized and then refused outright. The 
Duke on the other hand applied to the French, who 
instantly sent him a small body of spearmen under the 
command of Charles d'Amboise, Lord of Chaumont. 
This dishonourable action brought about an instant 
change in the aspect of affairs, and struck terror into 
Borgia's enemies, who, having neglected to take advan- 
tage of the favourable moment, now beheld in the 
banner of France his salvation and their own ruin. 

From the first moment of the open rupture with the 
II. H 
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Orsini, the Duke and the Pope had pressed Florence to 
send ambassadors to both courts, in the desire to assure 
themselves of the friendship of a State which, by reason 
of its extent of frontier towards Romagna, would be a 
very useful ally, a very formidable enemy. As to the 
Pope, the Florentines quickly decided to send Gian 
Vittorio Soderini, but he being too ill to start before the 
7th December, Alessandro Bracci went as his substitute 
in the meantime. They could not, however, come to so 
speedy a decision respecting the Duke, for, without 
wanting to make him their enemy, neither did they 
wish to contract a friendly alliance that might 
compel them to assist him. They had certainly no 
interest in irritating him, but it was not desirable to 
attract the hostility of the rebels who were in arms and 
in great numbers ; neither were they able nor willing to 
come to a decision without previous consultation with 
France. So that after much dispute it was impossible 
to get a majority for the nomination of an ambassador, 
and it was finally arranged that the Ten should despatch 
a special envoy.* The choice fell upon Niccol6 Machia- 
velli, who, though not yet having the rank and renown 
required for an ambassador ; had proved his ability in 
previous legations, and, as Cerretani observes, was, " a 



* It was generally the office of the Signori not of the Ten to send ambas- 
sadors to Kings, Emperor, Pope, or other potentates. This dispute about 
the election is mentioned by Parenti, in his Storia di Firenzt (National 
Library of Florenze, room ii, shelf 11, Cod. 133, at sheet 62), and by 
Cerretani in his Storia di J*ifmu{samc place, room ii, shelf ill, Cod. 
74, at sheet 301/). See also the Dispacci di A. Giustinian, vol. L p. 181, 
note I. 
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" man to gain the favour of the few,"* id est^ to obtain the 
confidence of those with whom he was in direct com- 
munication, as afterwards with the Gonfaloniere So- 
derini.t 

As secretary of the Ten, he could not refuse so 
honourable a mission ; yet it appears that he accepted 
it with much regret, and set out most unwillingly. 
Every one of these charges obliged him to run into 
debt, for he was always ill paid, and yet liked to spend 
money and keep up his official dignity. Besides he was 
conscious of lacking both the rank and influence 
requisite for treating with Valentinois upon honourable 
terms. And in addition to all this he had recently 
married Marietta, daughter of Lodovico Corsini, who 
was warmly attached to him, and much afflicted by so 
speedy a separation.} In reality we know very little of 
this undoubtedly important event in Machiavelli*s pri- 
vate life. Yet we do know that all that has been written 
to the injury of this poor Marietta, asserting that her 
husband had alluded to her in his famous story " Bel- 

* Cenretani, loc, cit. 

t Although elected in September, Soderini did not come to Florence 
before the beginning of October, and entered upon his office towards the 
end of that month. Cerretani, Cod, cit.^ at sheets 301/ and 302 ; Parenti, 
Cad, cit. , at sheet 65. 

X We are not able to determine the precise date of the marriage ; but it 
certainly took place in the year 1502. In 1503 a son was bom to him as 
we learn from several of Buonaccorsi's letters. Buonaccorsi, who never 
before mentioned Marietta, speaks of her, as we shall see, during Machia- 
velli*s mission to Valentinois, in a way that leaves no doubt of her being 
already married. On the 27th October 1502 the Florentine ambassadors 
in France make allusion, in a letter to Machiavelli, which we shall quote 
later, to his having left his wife alone in Florence. 
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phagor," has not a shadow of foundation. On the 
contrary, a few of her letters and others written to 
Machiavelli by friends, prove her to have been an 
affectionate wife and a good mother.* Nevertheless 
it is certain that Machiavelli seldom spoke of his 
wife, nor does he appear to have often written to 
her, generally contenting himself with sending messages 
by others. Neither did his marriage put a stop to 
his dissipated mode of life, concerning which he spoke 
freely and wrote jestingly to many, among others to 
his friend Buonaccorsi, through whom he received 
news of Marietta and sent her his own. Without 
attempting to endow him with an ideal delicacy of 
feeling, which was certainly unknown to him, still we 
have no right to conclude that he felt no affection 
for his wife and family. We see instead in his conduct 
and mode of conversation the consequences of that 
slight respect, if not positive contempt for women which 
began in Italy on the decay of national morality, and of 
that cynicism with regard to morals, introduced among 
us by men of learning, and which was habitual even 
among the best and most affectionate of men. For 
instance, by all that we know of Buonaccorsi, he must 
have been of excellent character in every respect ; yet 
his letters to Machiavelli are noteworthy proofs of what 
we have just stated, and in preparing them for the 
press it is often necessary to expunge many words and 



* The first to prore this by authentic documents was Signor Innocenzio 
Giampieri, in an article upon Machiavelli, published in the AUnuwunti 
del Giardino Puccini: Pistoia, Cino^ 1846. 
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even entire sentences, to avoid arousing the disgust of 
the modern reader. 

However this may be, Machiavelli, unable to decline 
the proffered mission, and having every reason to 
believe that his absence would be short, made his wife 
believe that it would be still shorter, and set about his 
preparations for the journey. 

On the 4th of October the safe conduct was signed, 
and on the following day the commission. This in- 
structed him to start without delay to present himself 
to the Duke, to make large protestations of friendship, 
and to assure him that the Republic had positively re- 
fused all assistance to the conspirators, who had already 
applied for it. "And on this head you may enlarge 
as may seem best to you ; but if His Excellency should 
question you upon other points, you will defer answer- 
ing till after communicating with us and receiving our 
reply." He was also charged to ask a safe-conduct for 
Florentine merchants, who on their way to and from the 
East, had to pass through the Duke s dominions, and 
told to strongly urge that request, for that " the matter 
"was of vital importance to the city."* All will under- 
stand how weighty an undertaking it must have been for 
the modest Florentine secretary to go to bandy words 
with a man like Caesar Borgia, who used few words and 
desired less, and who was at this moment thirsting for 
revenge. Yet it was on this mission so unwillingly 

* Tal cosa k lo stomaco di questa dttd. Commisiotu a NUcolb Machior 
vdli^ ddiberato a di 5 Ottobre 1502; opete^ vol. vi. p. 185. It is made 
out in the name of the Signoria, although Machiavelli carried on his 
correspondence with the Ten by whom he was sent. 



■■^r* 
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accepted that Machiavelli first showed the extent of his 
genius as a political writer. 

Still unversed in practical affairs, and by nature and 
temperament more inclined to thoughtful scrutiny than 
to action, he now had to face a man who acted without 
speaking; one who never discused a point, but signified 
his ideas by a gesture, a movement, indicating that his 
resolution was already taken or carried out While 
conscious that, intellectually he was the Duke's superior, 
he acknowledged himself his inferior as a man of action, 
and saw the small use, amid the clash of warring passions 
and the realities of life, of subtle pondering and overmuch 
reflection. All this tended to increase in him that ad- 
miration of which the first signs were exhibited during 
his journey to Urbino with Cardinal Soderini. Boi^ia, 
as we have already noted, was neither a great states- 
man nor a great captain, he was a species of brigand- 
chief, whose strength principally lay in the support of 
France and the Vatican. He had had, however, the 
ability to create a State out of nothing, intimidating all 
men, including the Pope himself ; when taken by sur- 
prise by a large number of powerful enemies, he con- 
trived to free himself, and get rid of them by means 
of boundless audacity and devilish craft. This audacity 
and craft of his were the qualities which so many then 
admired, Machiavelli even more than the rest. Con- 
sidering these qualities in themselves, and scruples 
apart, the question with him was : what might they 
not achieve could they only be directed towards a 
different and nobler purpose? And in this way his 
imagination began to take fire. 
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The Duke, on the other hand, finding himself con- 
fronted by a man trained in learning and in the office 
work of the Florence Chancery, was conscious of his 
own practical superiority, and plainly showed this 
consciousness in his conversation. This man, however, 
was Niccold Machiavelli, whose keen vision pierced far 
beneath the surface of things, and who, if sometimes 
deficient in the instinct that suggests quick repartee 
and immediate action, had an incomparable power of 
analyzing the actions of others after the event He 
had neither ability nor inclination to take part in what 
happened before his eyes ; but now for the first time 
his mind began to formulate with clearness and pre- 
cision the idea of giving to politics an assured and 
scientific basis, treating them as having a proper and 
distinct value of their own, entirely apart from their 
moral value ; as the art, in short, of finding the means 
to the end, whatever that end might be. And although 
the Republic which he served was by no means over- 
burdened with moral scruples, in Caesar Borgia he now 
beheld the personification of this art, living and breath- 
ing before his eyes ; he therefore chose him for its 
representative type, and at last came to admire him 
almost as a creation of his own intellect. But to this 
subject we shall return later on. 

Meanwhile Machiavelli began his journey upon 
horseback, and reaching Scarperia travelled on by post 
to Imola, where he arrived on the 7th October, and at 
the eighteenth hour of the day, without even changing 
his clothes, presented himself to the Duke ^'caval 
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cherecdo*' — ^horseman like as he was — to make use of 
his own expression. At that period the rebellion had 
barely commenced, and the gravity of it was not yet 
understood. The Duke listened without reply to the 
protestations of friendship which Machiavelli made to 
him in the name of the Republic, evidently receiving 
them as conventional forms of speech. Then he said 
that he desired to confide to the envoy secrets which he 
had told to no man living ; and began to relate how the 
Orsini had at one time supplicated him, almost on their 
knees, to proceed to attack Florence, but that he had 
always refused his consent. He had had no hand in 
their expedition on Arezzo, but he had not regretted it, 
for the Florentines had broken faith with him. How- 
ever, on the receipt of missives from France and the 
Pope, he had been obliged to order them to withdraw. 
Hence the rancours which had led them (the Orsini) to 
this " Diet of bankrupts;"* but they were fools for their 
pains, because the Pope being alive, and the King of 
France in Italy, " the ground was burning under their 
" feet, and it needed more water to put it out than such 
"men as those could throw.*' The conclusion of the 
whole discourse was, that this was the moment for the 
Florentines to conclude a firm alliance with him. If they 
waited till he had "patched up matters with the 
Orsini," there would be as many difficulties and hesita- 
tions as before. They must declare themselves and 

• The letter is dated 7th October : Opere^ vol. i. p. 188. The final Diet 
at La Magione was held on the 9th. This, as we have said, proves that 
others had been held before. 
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come at once to terms. MachiavelH was obliged to 
answer that he would write to Florence, which so much 
vexed the Duke, that he would add nothing more, when 
pressed to say something definite, what kind of agree- 
ment he wished, &c. "And notwithstanding that I 
pressed him, to extract something definite, he always 
kept wide of the point"* On the 9th, the day on 
which the rebels signed their league at La Magione, the 
Duke summoned Machiavelli, and showed him so much 
courtesy, that the latter wrote that he knew not how to 
describe it. He made him listen to some favourable 
letters from France, showing him their well-known 
signature, and again insisted on the necessity of a 
speedy agreement " One can plainly see,*' concluded 
Machiavelli, after narrating many details, "that the 
Duke is now ready for any bargain ; but it would be 
advisable to send an ambassador charged to offer 
definite terms." t The secretary and agents of the 
Duke all repeated the same things, pressing him on 
every side. Then came the news of the defeat of Don 
Ugo and Don Micheletto by the Orsini and Vitelli, and 
Machiavelli had the greatest difficulty to learn the par- 
ticulars, " for at this Court all is arranged with admir- 
able secrecy, and matters that are to be hidden are never 
talked of." With his usual impenetrability the Duke 
affected the utmost contempt for his adversaries and the 
number of men-at-arms which they pretended to have, 
saying that it was well to call them " men at arms in 

• Letter of the 7th October 1502. 
t Letter of the 7th October 1502. 
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blank, which means in nothing." Among the rest 
Vitellozzo had never been seen to do anything "beseem- 
"ing a man of courage, always excusing himself on 
" account of having the French sickness. He is fit for 
" nought else than pillaging defenceless places, robbing 
" those who run away from him,and committing treachery 
" such as this." And the Duke enlarged a good deal on 
this subject, speaking quite gently without any show of 
anger.* In these days danger had made him more 
tractable, and Machiavelli was able to obtain the safe- 
conduct for the Florentine merchants, which he in- 
stantly forwarded to the Ten,t to whom he was con- 
tinually sending all the intelligence it was possible to 
collect 

On the 23rd October he had another long conference 
with the Duke, who read to him a very encouraging 
letter from the King of France, adding that the French 
lances would soon arrive, and also the foreign infantry. 
Then he spoke with great indignation of the treachery 
of the Orsini, who were already trying to come to terms 
with him. " Now," said he, " they are playing the part 
" of friends, and write me kind letters." " To-day Signor 
Paolo is to come to see me, to-morrow the Cardinal, 
and thus they think to bamboozle me as they like. But 
I, on the other hand, am only dallying with them, I 
listen to everything, and take my own time." He again 
repeated that the Florentines ought to conclude a strict 
friendship with him.f 

♦ First letter of the 20th October. 

t See the Legazioni : Opere^ vol. vi. p. 225. 

X Letter of the 23rd October 1502. 
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All his conversation hinged upon this point, to which 
as yet the orator would give no reply. And what 
greatly added to Machiavelli's perplexity was, that he 
could not discover what would be the probable result of 
the agreement On the 27th October, Paolo Orsini, in 
the disguise of a messenger, came to treat in person, 
'* but what is now the Duke's mind I cannot tell : I do 
not see how he can pardon this offence, nor how the 
Orsini can cease to dread him." * The Secretary 
Agapito informed him that nothing was yet concluded, 
because the duke wished to add a certain clause to the 
terms, " which, if accepted, opens him a window, and, if 
refused, a door by which to escape from these stipula- 
tions, at which even babes might laugh." J Other 
agents continued to repeat to him that this was the 
moment to conclude a friendly alliance with Florence 
who ought to give the promised Condotta, without loss 
of time. " As to the agreement with the rebels it was 
not even settled, and in any case he need not trouble 
about it, since where there are men there are ways of 
managing them, A few only of the Orsini will be 
spared ; for as to Vitellozzo, who is the real enemy of 
Florence, the duke will not hear a word, knowing him 
to be a venomous snake, the brand of Tuscany and 
Italy." t 

At last the terms of the agreement were concluded, 
dating from the 28th October, were signed by the duke 
and Paolo Orsini, and Machiavelli with his despatch of 

♦ Letter of the 27th October. 

t Letter of the 8th of November 1502. 
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the loth November sent the Ten a secretly obtained copy 
of them.* Peace was sworn, and a league for offence 
and defence between the duke and the rebels, with the 
obligation of reducing Urbino and Camerino to obedi- 
ence. The Duke promised to continue the previous 
stipends to the Orsini and Vitelli, without more than 
one of them being obliged to be in camp at the same 
time, and the cardinal was only to stay in Rome when it 
pleased him to be there. As to Bentivoglio, he was not 
included in the agreement, since, being under French 
protection, the Borgias dared not break any pledges 
made to him. The mutual distrust with which both 
parties drew up the agreement, was so plainly evident, 
that it is hard to understand how the Orsini and Vitelli 
could let themselves be so miserably entrapped, unless 
indeed they were frightened by the duke's French 
reinforcements, while want of money made it impossible 
for them to continue their struggle against a powerful 
foe with France and the Pope at his back. They hoped 
to gain time in order to begin over again ; but the Duke 
was on the alert, and in spite of being surrounded by 
many enemies, it was easy for him to lop off some, and 
thus weaken the others — for them who had to contend 
with a single individual it was a different case.t 

• This agreement is in the Opere^ voL iv., p. 264. 

t Thus wrote Machiavelli in his letter of the 13th November, and in 
that of the 20th he related how he had said to the duke, that for that 
reason he had always judged that he (the Duke) would be victorious, and 
that had he written what he thought from the first, he should have proved 
himself a prophet. Later he built up a theory upon this observation, 
giving it as a general rule, that one who is surrounded by many enemies, 
can easily weaken and conquer them exactly because he can divide them, 
which is not possible for his adversaries. 
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Very graphically and regularly Machiavelli described 
the inarch of all these events to the Ten, and when on 
the nth November these magistrates complained of 
having had no letters from him for eight days,* he 
answered : " Your excellencies must hold me excused, 
" remembering that matters cannot be guessed, and that 
" we have to do with a prince who governs for himself, 
" and that he who will not write dreams and vagaries, has 
*' to make sure of things, and in making sure of them time 
" goes, and I try to use it, and not throw it away/'f In 
fact, he threw into the observation of the drama 
then unrolling before his eyes, all the ardour of one 
who sought for truth in a scientific spirit and method. 
At times he seemed to be an anatomist dissecting 
a corpse, in which he felt sure of discovering the germ 
of an unknown disease. He had an unequalled gift of 
faithful and graphic narrative, and his style attains to a 
vigour, and an originality, of which modern prose had 
as yet given no example. In these letters we see 
Machiavelli's political doctrines growing into shape 
under our eyes, we note his rigour of method, and we 
also find the greatest eloquence of which he was 
capable. 

Yet, strange to say, he was thoroughly discontented, 
and daily begged for his recall with increasing insistance. 
We have already noted some of the motives of his dis- 



* Letter of the Ten, signed by Marcello, dated nth November 1502. 
See Opere (P.M.), vol. iv., p. 168. Buonaccorsi repeated the same com- 
plaint in his letters : Appendix, document xvi 

t Letter of the 13th November. 
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content. Naturally restless, he disliked stopping long 
in one place ; * and on this, as on all his legations, he 
could not pay his way with the scanty sum allowed him 
by the Republic ; and not wishing to follow the example 
of those who lived at court at the duke's expense, nor 
willing to fail in the dignity of his position, he was 
obliged to spend freely and contract debts. His wife, 
finding herself, almost as soon as married, deprived of 
her husband (who had promised to come back to her in 
a week) who seldom wrote to her, and left her to struggle 
through domestic embarrassments, was daily at the 
Chancery to ask news of him, to make complaints, and 
to worry Buonaccorsi and other friends who continually 
wrote to him upon the subjectt 

To these reasons may be added others of even 
greater importance to him. It was certainly a most 
troublesome mission to have to temporize with the 

* In a letter of the i8th November, Buonaccorsi tells him : " Having 
so much firmness, that you cannot keep in the same mind for an hour." 
Carte dd Mcichiavelli^ case iii., No. i6. Ser Agostino Vespucci da Terra- 
nuova wrote to him on the 14th of October : Vides igUur quo nos inducat 
animus iste ttms equUandi^ evagandi ac cursitandi tarn avidus. Idem, 
cassetta iii., No. 38 : Appendix^ document xvii. 

t On the i8th October 1502, Buonaccorsi wrote to him at Imola, that 
Marietta asked about him and complained of his remaining absent so long 
when he had promised to come back to her in a week. She would not 
write to him herself, "and she does thousands of mad things. ... so in 
the devil's name pray come back." Carte del Machiavelli^ case iii., No. 5. 
And in another of the 21st December 1502 he says to him : " Monna 
Marietta blasphemes God, and thinks that she has thrown away both her- 
self and her property. For goodness* sake give orders that she may have 
her own dower, like others of her position, otherwise she will lose all 
patience with you. ... I now sit in your place at certain little suppers 
given by the Ten. . . . etc" Idem, case iii., No. 17 : Appendix ^ docu- 
ment xvii. 
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duke without power to settle anything, and to find him 
daily more impatient, and be derisively told by his 
agents that : " he who waits for time and has it, seeks 
" better bread than wheaten bread."* To bring matters 
to a conclusion, it was really necessary to have an 
ambassador with clear and exact proposals. In his 
opinion it had been an error to send one to Rome 
instead of Imola, because it was the Duke who was to 
be satisfied by the agreement, not the Pope, who could 
never undo what was done by the Duke, whereas the 
contrary might easily occur.t But although, owing to 
these anxieties and worries, his health suffered and he 
complained of it, his laments led to nothing,! ^^^ ^'^ 
Florentines had excellent reasons for wishing to 
temporize. The republic could place no faith either 
in the Borgias or the Orsini and Vitelli, for alliances 
made with them were only observed as long as suited 
their own purposes. The basis of the Republic's policy 
in Italy was the French alliance, which if not altogether 

* Letter of the 13th November 1502. 

t Letter of the 14th December. On the 27th June 1502, Bishop Sode- 
rini had written to the Signoria from Urbino, that the duke had told him, 
that as regarded war matters, it was he who ruled Rome, not Rome him.'' 
Opere (P.M.), vol. iv., p. 19. 

X On the 22d November he wrote from Imola : ** Besides perceiving 
that I can do no useful thing in this city, I am in a bad state of body, 
and two days ago I had a great fever, and still fed ailing. Likewise 
there is no one to look after my affairs at home, and I lose in many ways." 
And from many of his friends' letters it was evident that he was compelled 
to borrow money at this time. And in his first letter of the 6th December, 
he wrote as usual, asking to be recalled, "to relieve the government of this 
expense, and me of this inconvenience, since for the last twelve dajrs I 
have been feeling very ill, and if I go on like this, I fear I may have to 
come back in a basket." 
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secure, could be better relied on than one with the 
Borgias. To the latter words alone were to be given, 
and although an ambassador might be sent to the Pope 
in token of respect, none must be dispatched to the 
Duke who wanted to bring matters to the point. 
Besides, before sending one to him it was requisite to 
wait for intelligence and instructions from France. 
This was the continual purport of the letters of the Ten 
to Machiavelli, no little to his discontent, since his 
condition still remained unchanged. 

Then too it was most necessar>' for Florence to have 
exact information regarding the intentions as well as 
the movements of the Duke, and on that account the 
importance of Machiavelli's dispatches being now uni- 
versally recognised, no one would hear of his recall, 
particularly as there was no one to be found able to 
replace him satisfactorily. Niccold Valori wrote to 
him on the 2 1st October: "And truly there is so much 
" force in the two last letters you have sent, and they so 
" well show the excellence of your judgment, that they 
"could not have been better approved. And I spoke 
" at length of them with Piero Soderini, who does not 
" think it possible to recall you from your post."* Later 
he was written to by Buonaccorsi, Marcello Virgilio 

* Carte del Machiavelliy case iiL no. 3a On the illh of October he 
had written to the same : '* Your discourse and the portrait could not 
have been more approved, and all recognise what I have particularly 
noticed in you, a clear, proper and sincere mode of narration, upon which 
one can rely." Idem^ case iiL no. 12 : Appendix document xvii. The 
Ten, Soderini, many friends wrote to the same effect. See among others 
the letters of Soderini, dated 14th and 28th November, Opere (P. M. ), 
voL iv. p. 169 and 201. 
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and the Gonfalonier himself, who all repeated that it 
was impossible to recall him, since it was necessary to 
have some one at the Duke's court, and no one fitter 
' than himself could be found * At the same time the 
Gonfalonier and the Ten sent him twenty-five gold 
ducats and sixteen bracda (eleven yards) of damask, the 
first towards his own expenses, the cloth to be given 
away in presents, t 

And there is still another reason to be added to those 
already mentioned. It is true that Machiavelli found 
the amplest materials for study in observing the actions 
of Valentinois and those around him ; J it is true that 
he looked upon politics as abstract from morality; equally 
true that he was troubled by few scruples of conscience 
where State affairs were concerned ; yet notwithstand- 
ing all this it was intolerable to one of his disposition, 

* M. Vixgilio's letter is dated 7th of November 1502, and is among the 
Carte dd Machiavelli^ case iii. no. 32. In it he says that he gives him this 
now very unwillingly, for, " I find m3rself with my own affairs, thine, and 
thy lectures all on my hands at once.** Which is a proof of what we have 
elsewhere remarked, that the First Secretary still continued to teach at the 
University. Appendix, document xvii. 

t The letter of the Gon&loniere Soderini, written on the 21st December, 
is also included among the Carte dd Machiavellif and was published in the 
Opere (P. M.), vol. iv. p. 243. See too the letters of the Ten published 
in the same volume, at pp. 239-41. 

t On the 27th October 1502 the Florentine ambassadors in France, Luigi 
Delia Stufa and Ugolino Martelli, wrote to him : " We should have some 
" compassion on you, who, like ourselves, have had to leave your wife and 
" your home, were it not that you must have been already wearied out by the 
" grave nature of your business in Florence, and that you must willingly relax 
" your mind and repose your body ; that change of air and seeing other 
" faces, especially when of such a sort, generally sharpens the wits ; and 
" therefore we congratulate you, and we pray you, when you have time, to 
" write us some news." Opere (P. M.), vol. iv. pp. 132-34. 

II. I 
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to be continually involved in so thick a net of in- 
famous actions ; to live among men steeped in crime, 
ever ready for treachery and bloodshed, amenable to 
nothing but brute force, without having the slightest 
power to prevent or modify their misdeeds. No 
opinion can be more erroneous than that of those who 
supposed that the actions of Valentinois at this period 
were counselled and directed by Machiavelli * On the 
contrary, all his letters tend to prove the great diffi- 
culty he experienced in discovering the intentions and 
secret designs of the Duke, and how often he failed 
in this and was kept altogether in the dark. The 
Duke did not need the advice of the Florentine secre- 
tary, whom he sometimes seemed almost to ridicule. 
Machiavelli was neither bloodthirsty nor cruel, indeed 
the gentleness of his disposition made all contact with 
evil-doing most repugnant to him. Frequently, during 
this legation, expressions fell from his pen, betraying a 
certain anguished terror behind a veil of cynicism. And 
then, to banish the memory of horrible sights, he wrote 
ribald and facetious letters to his official colleagues, 
which made them burst with laughter,f as they told 

* Passerini, in his notes to Ademollo's romance Marietta dei Ricci, said 
outright, that Machiavelli believing to have found in Borgia, " the fitting 
" instrument to carry out his cherished idea of the liberty and union of Italy, 
** instigated him to his famous treachery at Sinigagliay (Note lo to chap, 
iv.) He repeats this in the Opere (P. M.). This opinion, maintained 
before and after, by other writers also, found in Gervinus one of its first 
and most energetic opponents. 

t A letter of Bartolommeo Ruffini, dated the 23d October 1502, said : 
"Your letters to Biagio and the others are most grateful to all, and the 
jests and merry saws contained in them make all crack their jaws with 
laughter. Your wife desires you, and often sends here to ask of you and 
of your return." 
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him in their replies, and then in their turn they related 
to him all the gossip and scandal of the Chancery — 
where, in his absence, there was always great disorder 
— or else their own excesses and indecencies. 

At other times, weary of such themes, he withdrew to 
meditate on the writers of antiquity. We find him writing 
to Buonaccorsi with feverish insistence for Plutarch's 
Lives, and he was continually applying to this kind and 
obliging friend for books, money, and assistance of all 
kinds. In a letter of the 2 1st October, Buonaccorsi 
wrote to him: "We have been searching for 'Plutarch's 
" Lives,' and it is not to be bought in Florence. Have 
" patience, for we must write to Venice for it; and to tell 
"you the truth, you are a worry to ask for so many 
" things." * A strange spectacle is this of Machiavelli, 
who contemplating the heroes of Plutarch on the one 
side and the deeds of Valentinois on the other, begins 
to create a science of politics founded on the history of 
the past and the experience of the present. Scholastic 
writers had sought the first origin and basis of human 
society, starting from the conception of God and of the 
Supreme Good, and digressing into reflections that had 
no weight in the practical affairs of life. Even Dante 
himself had been unable in his Monarchia to free him- 
self from theories that were too abstract and artificial. 

* Carte (Ul Machiawllt, case iii. no. 6. His aflfection for Machiavelli 
was so great, that on the 1 8th of October 1502, after writing to him con- 
cerning it, he added : ** For the which I do not desire you to be grateful, 
" since even if I wished not to love you and be all yours, I could not help 
** myself, being as it were forced by nature to love you." Idem, case iii., 
no. 5 ; Appendix, document xvii. 
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For similar theories Machiavelli had neither time, 
opportunity, nor liking. Face to face with the realities 
of life, he enquired into the ruling laws of human 
actions, in order to formulate useful precepts for the 
government of men. He sought to know the sources 
from which the statesman derives his strength, and how 
he should employ it to attain the desired end. 

Meanwhile it became more and more difficult for him 
to see the duke, who always harped on the necessity of 
concluding an alliance, confirming the already stipulated 
Condotta^ and who, whenever he had to listen to fresh 
protestations of friendship, without any definite pro- 
posals, broke out indignantly : " ecco ! nothing can be 
settled " with these Florentines ! * Yet from time to 
time he summoned Machiavelli, and under colour of 
making fresh confidences, tried to see how the land lay. 
One day he told him that in past times Giovan Paolo 
Baglioni had begged him for a letter empowering him 
to follow Vitellozzo and assist him in the restoration of 
the Medici in Florence, and that he had written the letter. 
" Now I know not," he continued, looking at Machia- 
velli, " whether he has boasted of it to lay the blame at 
my door." To this the Secretary replied that he had 
heard nothing of the matter.t Another day he confided 



* Letter of the 20th November. 

t Letter of the 20th November. In a despatch of the 7th August 1502, 
Giustinian wrote, that the pope confessed that he had been dragged into 
seconding Vitellozzo and the Orsini in the affair of Arezzo. The ambas- 
sador, with his usual keenness, drew the conclusion that he spoke in this 
way, as a measure of precaution, having probably written compromising 
letters to Orsini and Vitellozzo. 
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to him with much gravity that Paolo Orsini declared 
that the Florentines had just offered him a Condotta for 
the army before Pisa, and that he had refused it. 
Thereupon Machiavelli asked if Orsini had mentioned 
the name of the person who had brought the offer, or if 
he showed the letters, and if he was in the habit of 
telling lies. The duke, perceiving that the secretary 
would not fall into the trap, replied that Orsini had 
neither mentioned names, nor shown letters ; but that 
of lies he had told plenty. "And thus this matter 
" passed of in laughter, although at first he had spoken of 
" it with disquiet, pretending to believe it and be vexed 
" by it."* He then spoke of a secret agreement made by 
the Venetians in Rimini, by means of a compatriot who 
dwelt there, adding that he — the duke — ^had caused 
" him to be hung to save their honour." After uttering 
this warning, as it were by chance, he went on to talk 
of the conquest of Pisa, remarking that " it would be 
one of the most glorious which a captain could make." 
"Then he referred to Lucca, saying that it was the 
richest of States, and a mouthful for a gourmand. He 
afterwards added that if he, Florence and Ferrara were 
allied, they need be afraid of nothing." t It was the old 
story of the cat and the mouse, only in this case 
the mouse with whom he tried to play was Niccold 
Machiavelli. 

* In the despatch of the 13th November, Giustinian writes that the Pope 
had told him how the Orsini were continually tempting the Florentines 
with the offer of giving them Pisa, "and these fools believe them. . . . 
" for to get Pisa they would sell their souls to the devil, would abandon the 
" king of France, ourselves, and all the rest of the world.** 

t First letter of the 6th December. 
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Meanwhile the negotiations with the rebels were still 
being continued, in order to drag as many as possible 
into them. Vitellozzo was still restive and hesitated, 
so that he was spoken of with much indignation at 
court. " This traitor has given us a dagger-thrust, and 
" now thinks to heal it with words."* Yet he too was 
at last caught in the noose. When all was concluded, 
the dukeof Urbino again found himself alone and aban- 
doned ; wherefore he had to immediately provide for his 
own safety, and, after demolishing some of his fortresses, 
leaving others in the hands of trusty adherents, he took 
flight upon a mule, bemoaning his sad fate, and hotly 
pursued by the Pope and Valentinois. At Castel 
Durante he fell into a swoon from fatigue and suffering. 
Yet after all he succeeded in his escape.t Antonio da 
San Savino was sent as governor over his dominions, 
and ruled with tolerable moderation; but in Romagna a 
certain Messer Ramiro showed the most unheard of 
cruelty in a similar post.} At the same time the Duke 
set out with his army for Forll, accompanied by Machia- 
velli, who on the 14th of December wrote from Cesena 
that all was uncertainty and suspense, for that not one 
lance had been dismissed ; and in spite of the treaty one 
naturally judged of the future by the past, which com- 
pelled one to believe that the Duke now meant to make 

* Letter of 28th November 1502. 

t Lettero di Piero Ardinghelli, Commissario Ficrentino, published by C. 
GuastL Archivio Storico^ Series III., vol. xix., No. 1st, p. 21 and fol. 

X Known indiflferently as Messer Rimino or Messer Ramiro d* Oreo ; his 
real name was Remigius de Lorqua. See the Dispacci of A. Giustinian, 
vol. i., p. 226, note. 
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sure of his enemies. He harped upon the necessity 
of coming to an agreement by means of an ambassador 
and again begged to be recalled.* But the Republic 
was less than ever inclined to listen to him now that 
matters were drawing to a conclusion, and France 
allowed it to be seen that she would no longer leave the 
Borgias unbridled. 

In fact the four hundred and fifty French Lances who 
had so much added to the Duke's prestige, were suddenly 
recalled, and took their departure which, wrote Machia- 
velli, " has driven this court out of its wits. . . ; and every- 
" one is building castles in the air.'* The reason of this sud- 
den change was not then understood, and none could fore- 
see what might be its consequences.t It is however certain 
that this fact, and that of all the strongholds of Urbino 
being either dismantled or still held in Guidobaldo's 
name, and the impossibility of placing any confidence 
in the recently concluded agreement, "had already 
deprived the duke of half his forces and two-thirds of 
his reputation." J Yet his artillery continued its march 
as though nothing had happened ; 1,000 Swiss had 
arrived at Faenza, and, between Swiss and Gascons, he 
had already a force of about 1,500 men. No one could 
guess the object of his movements; all was mystery, for 
" this lord never reveals anything excepting when doing 
" it, and he does it when pressed by necessity, and on 
** the moment and not otherwise ; wherefore I pray your 

* Letter of the 14th December 1502 from Cesena. 

t Letters of the 20th and 23d December. 

% Giustinian, despatch of the 29th December, and note to the same. 
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" Excellencies to excuse me and not charge me with 
" negligence, when I cannot satisfy your Excellencies with 
** news, for at most times I cannot satisfy even myself."* 
And the mystery was further increased by a strange 
circumstance that took place at this time. Messer 
Rimino or Ramiro, the duke's trusted instrument in 
Romagna, where he had committed most atrocious 
cruelties to bring the country into subjection, and 
excited universal hatred, came from Pesaro to Cesena 
and, to the astonishment of all, was arrested on the 22nd 
of December and thrown into a dungeon, t Four days 
later Machiavelli wrote to the Ten: "This morning 
" Messer Rimino has been found cut into two pieces, on 
" the Piazza where he still lies, and all the people have 
" been able to see him; the cause of his death is not well 
" known, excepting that such was the pleasure of the 
" prince, who shews us that he can make and unmake 
" men according to their deserts." { 

But now things were hurrying to their end ; all was in 
train for the taking of Sinigaglia. From the time of 
Sixtus IV. this city had belonged to Giovanni Delia 

* Letter of the 26th December, last of those written from Cesena. 

t Letter of the 23d December 1502. 

X Letter of the 26th December. In chap. VII. of the Principe ^ 
Machiavelli says in allusion to this fact, that the duke wished to clear him- 
self frota the charges of cruelty brought against him on account of Messer 
Rimino's misdeeds as soon as the latter had freed him of his enemies. See 
also the Dispacci of A. Giustinian, vol. i., p. 293. 

In the same letter Machiavelli thanked the Ten for having sent him the 
twenty-five gold ducats and the black damask of which we have already 
spoken. And apropos to this Buonaccorsi wrote to him on the 22d of 
the same month : "You will crib a habit of this cloth, rascal that you 
are. " See the Opere^ note to p. 332 of voL vi. 
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Rovere, the husband of Giovanna, sister of Guidobaldo 
d'Urbino, and now, by the death of that nobleman, had 
passed in 1 501* to his son Francesco Maria, a boy of 
eleven years, whom Alexander VI. had nominated Pre- 
fect of Rome, like his father before him. The first time 
Guidobaldo had taken flight, his little nephew had gone 
with him, but was now again at Sinigaglia with his 
mother, who governed for her son, aided by the 
counsels of his guardian, the celebrated Andrea Doria, 
and was styled the Prefettessa. Doria, on seeing the 
hasty advance of the Duke's army, and being already 
confronted by the troops of Vitellozzo and the Orsini, 
who were disposed to attack the city, first placed in 
safety the mother and child entrusted to his care, and 
then ordering his men to defend the citadel as long as 
they could, hurried in person to Florence.* 

On the 29th of December, Machiavelli wrote from 
Pesaro a letter which was lost on the way, in which he 
gave a minute narration of what he afterwards sum- 
marised in other letters; namely, how Vitellozzo and 
the Orsini had entered Sinigaglia, and how the Duke 
on hearing of it, ordered them to station their men in 
the suburb outside the walls, and instantly marched his 
army towards the city, which he entered on the morning 
of the 31st of December. The first to seek his presence 
was Vitellozzo, who having stood out against reconcilia- 
tion more than the others, knew himself to be the most 
hated. This captain came humbly forward, cap in hand, 

* Ugolini, Storia dei Conti e Duchi (TUrbinc, vol. ii. pp. 106-I15. 
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mounted on a mule, and unarmed. He was followed 
by the Duke of Gravina, Paolo Orsini, Oliverotto da 
Fermo, and all four accompanied the Duke through 
the streets of the city, to the house prepared for his 
reception. The Duke who had already given the signal 
to those who were to seize them, made them prisoners 
as soon as they entered the house, ordered their foot 
soldiers in the suburb to be stripped and disarmed, 
and sent half his army to perform the. same office 
on the men at arms quartered in the neighbouring 
castles at six or seven miles from Sinigaglia. And 
on the same day Machiavelli immediately reported the 
event, adding : "The sack is still going on, although it 
** is now 23 o'clock " (an hour before sunset). " I am 
" much troubled in my mind ; I know not if I can send 
" this letter, having no one to carry it. I will write at 
" length in another ; and it is my opinion that they (the 
" prisoners) will not be alive to-morrow morning."* 

Another letter, much longer and of more importance, 
written at the same date, was lost We have, however, 
that of the ist January 1503, in which he relates how 
towards one o'clock of the night, he had been sum- 
moned by the Duke, " who, with the brightest face in 
the world, expressed his satisfaction at this triumph, 
adding wise words and expressions of exceeding affec- 
tion towards our Florence. He said that this was the 
service which he had promised to render you at the 
fitting moment And as he had declared that he would 
offer you his friendship all the more pressingly, the surer 

* Letter of the 31st December 1502. 
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he was of himself, so now he kept that promise; then he 
expounded all the reason? which induce him to desire 
this friendship, in words that excited my admiration. 
He also begged me to write to you, that having destroyed 
his capital enemies, who were also those of Florence 
and France, and uprooted the tares which threatened 
to overrun Italy, you should now give him a manifest 
token of friendship, by sending people towards Perugia, 
to arrest the flight of Duke Guidobaldo who had gone 
in that direction, and to take him prisoner if he entered 
Tuscany. It has likewise happened that at ten o'clock 
last night, the Duke had Vitellozzo and Messer 
Oliverotto da Fermo both strangled ;" * '* the other two 



* The letter only states that they were put to death, but it is known that 
they were strangled, and Machiavelli himself mentions it elsewhere. At 
chap. viii. of the Frincipiy he relates that Oliverotto da Fermo, brought 
up by his uncle Giovanni Fogliani and sent to fight under Paolo and 
then under Vitellozzo Vitelli, had become the chief leader of the latter's 
troops. Longing to make himself master of Fermo, where many were dis- 
contented with his uncle's rule, he first made an agreement with a few of 
the citizens, and then wrote to his uncle that he wished to come and see 
him and hb native city. He arrived with a hundred horsemen, was, by 
orders of his uncle, most honourably received ; gave a grand dinner to him 
and the principal men of Fermo, and then had them all put to death. 

Niccol6 Vitelli had five sons, four of whom died a violent death. The 
elder, Giovanni, by a cannon shot at the siege of Osimo ; the second, 
Camillo, by a stone at Circello in the kingdom of Naples, in fighting for 
the French ; Paolo was beheaded ; Vitellozzo strangled. 

Gr^orovius in a note to p. 483 of vol. vii. of his Geschichte, etc., 
remarks, how, apropos to these murders, Giovio wrote in his "Life of 
Cesar Borgia,** that "he had assassinated the Orsini by means of a 
splendid deception ; and the King of France had said — according to the 
orator of Ferrara — that it was *an action worthy of a Roman.*'* The 
Venetians had disapproved of the deed because of its great cruelty ; but 
the Ferrara orator there had declared that they ought to bend their heads, 
when he proved to them that the Pope and Duke had been quite right 
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" have been left living, in order, as it is thought, to see if 
" the Pope has seized the Cardinal ♦ and the others who 
" were in Rome, and it is surmised that he has seized 
" them ; that they may all be cheerfully got rid of at the 
" same time." The citadel had already surrendered ; the 
army had that same day begun its march towards 
Perugia, before going on to Siena ; Machiavelli 
followed on its track, and it being now the winter 
season, the soldiery and all who followed the camp 
were exposed to many hardships.t 

Turmoil and disorder everywhere prevailed, and all 
the petty tyrants of the land fled in dismay on the 
Duke's approach, as though pursued by a dragon. J It 
can easily be believed that amid so great a confusion few 
letter-carriers could be found, and still fewer who were 
trustworthy, and for this reason many of Machiavelli's 
despatches were lost. On the 4th of January 1503, he 
gave notice that the soldiery of the Vitelli and Orsini 
had managed to escape. Meanwhile the march was 
continued, and the Baglioni fled from Perugia, which 
surrendered on the 6th. Their sisters, on reaching the 



*'*'etiam to quarter these men, and utterly root out their &mily." It is 
singular too that on this occasion Isabella Gonzaga, with a letter of the 
15th January 1503, sent the Duke 100 masks from Mantua, and he 
warmly thanked her for them in a letter of the ist February. See docu- 
ments xliv. and xlv. in the "Lucrezia Borgia" of Gregorovius. 
* Cardinal Orsini. 
t Letter of the ist January 1503. 

X " Senti Perugia e Siena ancor la vampa 
Dell* Idra, e ciaschedun di quei tiranni 
Fuggendo innanzi alia sua fiiria scampa." 

Machiavelli, Decennali^ dec. I. 
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frontier where, in consequence of superior orders, the 
Florentine commissary, Piero Ardinghelli, had repulsed, 
every refugee), disguised their young daughters as boys, 
preferring to trust them to the commissary's com- 
passion, rather than see them fall into the hands of the 
enemy. And Ardinghelli wrote to the Gonfalonier 
Soderini on the 19th January, saying : " Now, I cannot 
" avoid being stirred by pity by the spectacle of so much 
" youth and misfortune. ... I have preferred to write to 
" Your Excellency in person, to know if I may give shelter 
" to these four women, or at least to the two damsels. . . . 
" If this were not contrary to the government's inten- 
" tions, I, who have a natural compassion for the 
" afflicted, should be greatly obliged to you." * And 
the request was granted. 

On the 8th Niccol6 Machiavelli wrote from Assisi 
that all were wondering why no one had yet come from 
Florence to congratulate the Duke, who repeated that 
by his after-achievements he had rendered signal service 
to the Republic, for " it would have cost your Excel- 
" lencies two hundred thousand ducats to put an end to 
" Vitellozzo and the Orsini, and even then you would not 
" have done it so neatly." And meanwhile he pursued his 
march, always " proceeding with unheard-of good for- 
tune, and more than human enei^ and hope,"t resolved 
to expel the tyrant Pandolfo Petrucci from Siena, and 
if possible, take him captive, to which end the Pope 
tried to " lull him to sleep with Briefs," for it was well, 

• Letters di Piero Ardinghelli^ as before quoted, 
t Letter of the 8th January 1503. 
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said the Duke, "to deceive those who have been masters 
of treachery." He did not attempt to take the city, for 
that was forbidden by France ; but he was determined 
to get rid of Pandolfo, who had been "the brain " of the 
conspiracy.* 

On the 13th of January they were at Castello della 
Pieve, and as the new Florentine ambassador, Jacopo 
Salviati, was at last on the point of arriving, Machia- 
velli prepared for his own departure, which in fact 
took place on the 20th. First, by way of replacing the 
many letters that had been lost, he wrote one contain- 
ing a summary of all the events that had happened, but 
unfortunately the first sheet is all that remains to us of 
it In this, with great zeal and care, he begins to give 
a general sketch of the expedition which, in his opening 
lines, he pronounces truly " rare and memorable." He 
does not attribute any premeditated treachery to the 
Duke, but rather a stem resolve on speedy revenge, when 
aware that his captains meant to betray him on account 
of the departure of the French lances. He describes the 
exceeding caution shown by him in concealing from the 
Orsini and Vitelli the amount of the forces still at his 
disposal, making them pass for fewer than they were. 
And with equal admiration Machiavelli minutely 
describes the orders given for dividing the whole army 
into small corps, and then marching them altogether 
upon Sinigaglia, so as to arrive there unexpectedly 
with an overwhelming force, while the enemy's troops 
were dispersed at a distance from the city, and dare 

* Letter of the loth January. 
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not disobey him, without prematurely revealing their 
treachery. But just as we are at the point of the entry 
into Sinigaglia we come to the end of this fragment,* 
in which the writer, while endeavouring to remain 
faithful to historic truth, seems almost to have per- 
suaded himself that he was depicting a hero ; indeed 
some reproofs to that effect .had already reached him 
from Florence, as we learn by Buonaccorsi's letters.t 

Machiavelli was still at Castello della Pieve on the 
1 8th of January, when the Duke having received the long 
expected news that the Pope had imprisoned Cardinal 
Orsini and the others in Rome, strangled Paolo and the 
Duke of Gravina Orsini, whom he had brought with 
him under strong escort from Sinigaglia. The Duke 
then continued to lay waste the Siennese territory, and 
threatened to attack the city itself if Petrucci were not 
immediately expelled, but he was appeased when the 
latter begged to be allowed to depart with a safe-conduct, 
for the French forbade him to attack Siena, and the 
Pope summoned him suddenly to Rome. But although 
he granted Petrucci a safe-conduct and a letter recom- 
mending him to the care of the Lucchesi, this did not 
prevent him from despatching fifty armed men on his 
track with orders to capture him dead or alive. And 



^ Catie dd Machiavelli^ case I, no. 19, autograph. This fragment was 
published in the Opere (P. M.), vol. iv. p. 254. Passerini asserts that it 
was written on the 31st December 1502 ; but it mentions the arrival of the 
new ambassador, who was still being waited for on the 13th of January 

1503. 
t Buonaccorsi often tells him that he is accused of too much admiration 

for Valentinois. 
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truly on this occasion the tyrant of Siena had a mira- 
culous escape from death. He had left his city on the 
28th of January, and accompanied by Giovan Paolo 
Baglioni took flight towards Lucca with headlong speed, 
for although ignorant that he was pursued, no one put 
any trust in the promises of Borgian. The assassins 
were on the point of overtaking him, when they were 
arrested by the Florentine commissary, who, as the war 
between Florence and Pisa was still going on, would 
not allow armed men to rove freely about the field of 
war. Being ignorant of what had passed, he kept them 
prisoners till he could receive instructions from Flor- 
ence. This gave the fugitives time to escape from the 
poisoned claws of the Duke. The latter was now 
obliged to hurry to Rome where his presence was 
anxiously desired by the Pope, who felt by no means 
secure with the Campagna full of armed men who were 
hostile to him. On the other hand France had again 
issued a severe prohibition of all farther conquests. 

While in Romagna and Central Italy we have the 
Duke and Niccol6 Machiavelli, who gives us so graphic 
a picture of all that occurred there ; in Rome we can 
look upon the equally tragic reverse of the medal. 
Here we behold the Pope who had far less self-control 
than his son, confronted by Antonio Giustinian, who 
without possessing the genius or culture of Machiavelli, 
had much greater influence, larger experience of the 
world, and extraordinary knowledge of mankind, and 
who, as Venetian ambassador, had many means which 
the Florentine secretary lacked, of penetrating to the 
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root of affairs. From the 6th of August he had written 
to the Doge, that Vitellozzo was " fighting shy " of the 
Duke, and that he foresaw that both the latter and the 
Pope were decided to " clip the wings " of the Orsini. 
When the news of the rebellion arrived, and then that 
of the defeat of Don Ugo and Don Micheletto, the Pope, 
in a Consistory, broke out in expressions of mad rage 
against the Orsini, but immediately afterwards lowered 
his tone and showed himself almost humble and down- 
cast At the first intelligence of French encourage- 
ment, his joy was so overpowering that the Cardinals 
sneered among themselves at the Holy Father's want of 
self-command.* Then began the negotiations towards 
a reconciliation, and the ambassador, without being 
troubled by the doubts and uncertainties of the Floren- 
tine, instantly noticed that they were being carried on 
so as not to include powerful personages who might 
afterwards be obstacles to any violation of the terms 
or any sanguinary solution.! Meanwhile no time 
was lost. The Pope acknowledged having sent the 
Duke within a few days the sum of 36,000 ducats.J 
He collected artillery, made warlike preparations as 
though the enemies were thundering at the gates, and 
took money "as much from friends as from enemies, 
" not caring whether from Orsini or Colonnesi, and 
" behaves like a drowning man who clutches hold of 
" straws." § 

* Giustinian, despatches of the 1st, 7th, and i8th October 1502. 
t Despatch of the 22d October, 
t Despatch of the 23d October. 
§ Despatch of the 24th October. 
II. K 
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Without at all endeavouring to discover the principles 
of a new science of politics, Giustinian was no less 
intent than Machiavelli on giving a graphic picture 
of all that he beheld ; and from the early part of 
November, observing that the monstrous ill faith with 
which the negotiations were carried on, was evident 
from the Pope's own words, he transcribed these to the 
Doge de verba ad verbum^ adding : " And were it pos- 
" sible, I would fain paint the thing before your eyes, for 
" often the mode of speech teaches men more of the in- 
" trinsic meaning than the words themselves;" and every- 
one is persuaded that this is a mock reconciliation.* In 
fact oa reading over the names of the Orsini who had 
signed it, the Pope said, laughing, to the Florentine 
ambassador, " Does it not seem to you that this is a 
company of scoundrels and bankrupts? Do you not 
see by the terms, how fearful they are, and how they 
confess themselves traitors, not excepting the Cardinal 
himself, who feigns to be our friend, and who yet 
insists on the condition of only staying in Rome when 
it suits him to do so ?" And Giustinian then remarked 
that, " The Orsini might be very sure that they had now 
cut their own throats.! In fact they showed incompre- 
hensible blindness, especially the Cardinal, who was 
always in attendance on the Pope, as though he wished 
to fall into the trap of his own accord. 

* Giustinian, despatch of the 4th of November. 

t The original expression in Venetian dialect is : " that the Orsini had 
taken tossego a ternune^'' 1.^., poison that would act in a given time. 
Giustinian, despatch of the 6th November, and note to p. 195 of vol. L 
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Alexander's endeavours to gain the friendship of the 
Venetian Republic coincided with his belief in the near 
approach and certainty of the Duke's new triumphs in 
Romagna. He called the ambassador aside, and with 
his arms crossed and pressed to his breast, deplored to 
him that the jealousy of Italian potentates should have 
delivered the land into the hands of foreigners who had 
their mouths open to swallow it "So far our only 
safety has lain in the jealousy between France and 
Spain, otherwise we should be already ruined. But do 
not fancy that you (Venetians) are the children of the 
white goose (privileged people). Your turn would have 
come also. We are old, and must think of our posterity, 
wherefore our only hope is in your Sercftissinta Re- 
publican which is everlasting." For the love of God, let 
us unite together to provide for the salvation of Italy. 
Do you know what is said of you ? That you try to be 
over wise. Be content with being wise enough. And 
in saying these things (adds the ambassador) his breast 
seemed as though it would burst, and as though the 
words came from his heart instead of his mouth." * But 
who could put faith in the Borgias.^ Therefore he 
said very few words in reply to the Pope ; " and solum 
I thanked his Holiness for his good intentions towards 
your Most Excellent Lordship.*' Besides even Venice 
was not capable at that period of pursuing a really 
national policy, nor of profiting by the just notions, 
which, in his own interest and for badly disguised ends 

* Giustinian, despatches of the 7th and 15th November, and 2d of 
December 1502. 
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the Pope now expressed, while ready the following day 
to act in direct contradiction of all that he so passion- 
ately urged. 

On the 24th of November, while Machiavelli in 
Romagna was still in the dark respecting the Duke's 
designs and torturing his wits to divine them, Giu- 
stinian wrote from Rome : ' " The first blow will be 
struck at Sinigaglia to prevent the Prefettessa from 
helping the Duke of Urbino, whom the Pope madly 
desires to get into his hands."* He was continually 
collecting money to send to his son, who spent about 
1000 ducats a day t besides all that he got by robbery 
and pillage. So extraordinary was his impatience for 
news of the Duke's progress that when the latter halted 
for some time at Cesena, he repeatedly shouted, beside 
himself with vexation : " We don't know what the devil 
he is staying there for; we have written to him to 
make the best of this good time — *al fio de putta 
bastardo!' and such like oaths and words in Spanish."t 
To distract his mind from these thoughts and tBe public 
attention from his secret manoeuvres, he got up popular 
festivals and masquerades, which marched in proces- 
sion through the streets of Rome and became most 
indecent in front of his windows, whence he looked 
down upon them, his old frame shaking with libertine 



* Giustinian, despatch of the iSth November 1502. It is the second 
written on that day, and is marked No. 168. 
+ Despatch of the 17th December, 
% Despatch of the 23d December. 
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laughter.* He passed his evenings in the Vatican, often 
keeping up his "customary diversions," till dawn, for 
certain fair ladies never failed him, and indeed, " with- 
out them there was no feast worth having ; " and also 
hundreds of ducats were staked at his Holiness*s 
gambling tables. In these amusements the Cardinal 
Orsini often shared, to the astonishment of the whole 
Court, who could not understand how he could weakly 
" entangle himself in the net " of his own accord.t 

On the 31st of December the Pope wandered about 
the halls of the Vatican, saying that he could not under- 
stand what the Duke was doing spending a thousand 
ducats a-day for nothing ; but then could not restrain 
his good humour, and laughingly added : " He always 
wants to do something new, his mind is too great." 
And the cardinals begged him to be easy, for the duke 
knew how to turn his money to account. " We are all 
awaiting his return to get up a fine carnival. We know 
well, we know well, said the Pope, still laughing, that 
you all think of nothing else." This, was the very day 
upon which Niccol6 MachiavelH announced the capture 
of Sinigaglia and of the Duke's enemies. After mass the 
following day, the Holy Father summoned the ambas- 
sadors there present, and told them the great news, 
affecting to have been surprised by it ; and he added 
that the Duke never forgave any who had injured him, 

* Burchard speaks in his Diario (25th November) of a masquerade of 
thirty persons in the Piazza of St Peter habenies nasos longos et grosses in 
formam priaparum sive numbrorum virilium^ in magna quantitaU, pre- 
cedenU valigia cardinalari. The Pope looked on at his window. 

t Despatch of the 30th December. 
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and did not leave his revenge to others, and he threat- 
ened those who had offended him, especially Oliverotto, 
"whom the Duke had sworn to hang with his own 
" hands." The cardinals stood round him and tickled his 
ears* " with their various congratulations, while he freely 
descanted on the virtues and magnanimity of the Duke." 
Then they glanced at each other, and shrugging their 
shoulders, began to speculate upon what would happen 
nextt 

In fact, on the 3rd of January 1 503, the Pope having 
received the positive intelligence — still unknown to the 
rest of the world — of the strangulation of Oliverotto and 
Vitellozzo, he called Cardinal Orsini in great haste to the 
Vatican. The victim presented himself with the Governor 
and Jacopo da Santa Croce, who, it seems, had received 
orders to accompany him, although they pretended to 
do so by chance. As soon as the Cardinal arrived he 
was seized and — as all had foreseen — thrown into the 
castle of St Angelo, never to leave it alive. His house 
was immediately stripped, and his mother and two 
young maidens who were with her, were driven forth 
and allowed to take nothing but the clothes they had 
on at the time. These poor women wandered about 
Rome, without finding any one to give them shelter, for 
all were trembling for their own safety. Numerous 
other arrests speedily followed. The auditor of the 
Chamber, bishop of Cesena, was torn from his bed, 

* An expression used by Giustinian to signify that they praised and 
flattered him. 
t Giustinian, despatch of the ist January 1503. 
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while suffering from fever, and his house pillaged ; the 
same fate befell the Protonotary Andrea de Spiritibus* 
and many others besides. Whoever had money 
trembled for his life, for now "the Pontiff seems to 
think of nothing but obtaining gold, and says that what 
he has already done, is nothing to that which he shall 
do."t Even the Medici in Rome were terror-stricken ; 
the bishop of Chiusi died of fright, and so many took 
flight that the Pope thought it necessary to summon the 
Conservators of the city, to inform them that, now that 
all guilty persons had been seized, the others might set 
about making a grand carnival. { And he himself, 
while continuing his work of extermination, passed the 
months of January and February in carnival pleasures. 
The Venetian ambassador, going to confer with him 
upon business, found him laughing in the balcony, 
watching the tricks of the masks beneath his windows ;§ 
and afterwards being invited to a supper party, found 
the Pope — who had passed the day looking at races — 
enjoying the performance of plays, for which he had 
always much liking, in the midst of his cardinals, " some 
"in their cardinals dress, and a few in masquerade, 
"together with several companions of the kind most 
" pleasing to the Pontiff, and some of whom lay stretched 
" at His Holiness's feet." |j 

On the day succeeding this festival. Cardinal Orsini 

* Giustinian, despatch of the 5th of January 1503, at 20 of the clock. 

t Despatch of the 6th January. 

X Despatch of the 8th January, 19 of the clock. 

§ Despatch of the 7th January. 

11 Despatch of the 8th January, hora 2 noctis. 
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expired in the prison of St Angelo — by poison — as all 
men said. In vain his fellow cardinals had petitioned 
for his life, in vain had his relations offered 2 5, OCX) 
ducats as its price. His mother after being at first 
allowed to send food to her son, and then forbidden to 
do so, sent a woman beloved of the Cardinal to the Pope, 
to offer him a large pearl which he was known to covet. 
He accepted the pearl, but did not grant the pardon. 
However at that fperiod the Cardinal was showing 
"signs of frenzy," and according to the "general 
opinion had already drunk of the cup poisoned for him 
by the Pope, who then ordered the physicians to give 
him their best care.* The i Sth, he was found, they 
said, in high fever ; the 22nd he was dead ; the 24th 
they were called on to depone that he had died a 
natural death. Then, by order of His Holiness, public 
obsequies were performed for him.t 

The Duke was now expected. The Cardinal d* Este 
had fled from Rome at this announcement, in terror 
for his life. Among the thousand different rumours 
afloat, it was even said that he loved Donna Sancia, the 
Duke's sister-in-law and the Duke's mistress. J 

Such of the Orsini as had escaped slaughter, the 
Savelli, the Colonna, had taken up arms, and having 
entrenched themselves at Ceri, Bracciano, and other 
points, attacked the bridge of Nomentano on the 23rd 

♦ Giustinian, despatch of the 2 1st February 1503. 

t Despatches of 22d, 23d, and 24th February. 

X Quia idem Cardinalibus diligebat d cogtuscebat principUsam, uxorcm 
fratris dicti Duds, quant et ipse Dux cognoscebat camaliter. Burchard, as 
quoted by Gregorovius, Geschichte, etc., voL vii., p. 486, note 4. 
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of January. And though they were repulsed, yet the 
Pope had the palace placed in a state of defence ; was 
maddened with rage and alarm ; went about shrieking 
that he would root out the Orsini family, and begging 
his Duke to come to him without loss of time. He was 
now on the road, to the very last carrying devastation 
wherever he appeared. At San Quirico, finding that all 
the inhabitants had fled upon his approach excepting 
two old men and nine old women, he had them strung 
up by their arms, with a slow fire under their feet, to 
make them reveal where treasure was hidden ; and, as 
they could not tell him this, they had to die. He 
committed similar atrocities at Montefiascone, Acqua- 
pendente, Viterbo, etc.* 

Although everything gave way before him, and 
many of his foes had retreated, yet Ceri and Brac- 
ciano held out against the insufficient artillery of the 
Pope, whom the Duke did not dare to assist openly, 
on account of the orders received from France, to 
which however the Holy Father paid no attention. 
In this way matters proceeded slowly, and on the 26th 
of February, leaving the fifty armed men who had 
accompanied him in a neighbouring villa, the Duke 
entered Rome with Cardinal Borgia, Cardinal d* Alibret 
and three servants, all masked. In the evening he was 
present at the representation of one of the usual 
comedies at the Vatican and retained his mask, although 
recognised by everyone, t 

* This is the account given by Burchard in his Diary, at the date of the 
23d January 1503. 
t Giustinian, despatches of the 26th and 27th of February. 
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Machiavelli meanwhile, his imagination fired, his 
mind full of all that he had seen and heard of the 
Duke Caesar and all the Borgias, had returned to his 
Florence chancery, where he continued to read and write 
letters relating to those personages. But anyone 
inclined to think him thoroughly deceived in his 
judgment of the true character of the Pope and the 
Pope's son, need only look through the first Legazione 
to Rome and the first Decenftale^ to be convinced of the 
contrary. In the latter he styles the Duke a man 
without compassion, rebellious to Christ, the Hydra, the 
basilisk, deserving of the most wretched end, and speaks 
of the Pope in almost identical terms.* 

Yet, as we have related, it was in associating with 
Valentinois, that his mind first conceived and shaped 
out the idea — ^which was henceforth to occupy his whole 
life — of a science of Statecraft separate from, and inde- 
pendent of, every moral consideration. In such separa- 
tion he saw the sole means of clearly formulating this 

* When the duke hoodwinks the Orsini, he calls him the basilisk ; when 
the Duke goes towards Perugia, he calls him the hydra ; when the Duke 
hopes in Julius II., he remarks : 

£ quel Duca in altrui trovar credette 

Quella piet4 che non conobbe mai. 

When the Duke is treacherously seized, and imprisoned by Consalvo di 
Cordova, Machiavelli says : 

gli pose la soma 
Che meritava un ribellante a Cristo. 

And lastly, after narrating the death of Alexander VI., he adds: 

Del qual seguimo le sante pedate 
Tre sue familiari e care ancelle, 
Lussuria, Simonia e Crudeltate. 

We shall see what he says later in the first Legazione to Rome. 
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science, and founding it on a new basis. He was going 
through a process of thought almost resembling that of 
a man who attempts for the first time to investigate 
the laws of the rise and decline of the wealth of nations, 
and who studies the economic problem as much in the 
merchant, manufacturer, or agriculturist who are pro- 
ducers, as in the soldier who is a pillager, or the brigand 
and pirate who are robbers. It was from this more or 
less abstract and forced separation of a single social 
phenomenon from all the rest, that political economy in 
fact arose, and to this the rapidity of its growth was due 
as well as some of the errors which it afterwards tried 
to eliminate. Machiavelli, in studying the actions of 
Caesar Borgia made a distinction of somewhat the same 
nature, for this distinction appeared to him in the 
light of a real fact rather than as an hypothesis or 
abstraction. At that time he only succeeded in formu- 
lating a few general maxims, without rising to a theo- 
retic conception of principles, neither had he sufficient 
grasp of his method to attempt to enrol his principles 
in a body of doctrines. Almost unconsciously, his 
ideas assumed the form of an ideal personage, repre- 
senting the acute, able, and audacious statesman re- 
strained by no scruples of conscience, no moral influ- 
ence, from trying to achieve his fixed purpose, no 
matter what obstacles stood in the path, no matter 
what acts of treachery and bloodshed had to be per- 
formed. In short, in examining the actions of 
Valentinois, his mind had created an imaginary Valen- 
tinois, to which later he continually recurred. It is the 
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well-known figure which so often makes its appearance 
amid the maxims of the Discorsi and the Principe, 
as though to recall their primary origin, and to once 
more testify that the author had laid the founda- 
tions of his policy solely in the realities of life, with- 
out going back to the Supreme good, or running 
aground on any metaphysical abstraction. At a later 
period he obeyed a similar impulse in writing his Vita 
di Castmccio Castracaniy which, as all know, is no 
history, but rather an effort to glean from history his 
own political ideal. This explains to us the great praise 
coupled with severe blame accorded by him to Valen- 
tinois. His praise is generally bestowed on the ideal 
personage, his blame on the historical. The one however 
is not so different from the other as to prevent us from 
sometimes confusing them, especially as the author 
himself occasionally does so, when carried away by 
his imagination, which seems especially to dominate 
him when he is apparently reasoning in cold blood. 
Nor is it an uncommon case to find that men of the 
most reflective and cautious temperament will at 
times fall a sudden and complete prey to their own 
imaginations. 

But at this period of his life, whatever the state of his 
mind and ideas may have been, Machiavelli had no time 
for scientific meditations, nor for the composition of 
elaborate works. He therefore contented himself with 
writing a brief narrative of all that he had witnessed in 
Romagna, not for the purpose of giving exact historic 
details — for those existed in the numerous letters of the 
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Legation, in spite of several having been lost — but 
rather to establish more clearly the prudence and, in 
his opinion, the marvellous talent of the Duke. And 
he composed the well-known Descrizione* in which 
the Duke's crafty fashion of killing his enemies is painted 
in the manner most suitable to the object which the 
author had in view. Otherwise it would be impossible 
to account for the diverse mariner in which Machiavelli 
now narrates the very facts which he had described in 
the LegazionCy at the time when he was upon the spot, 
and it was his duty to supply the Ten with correct 
information. 

The Descrizione begins with a picture of the Duke on 
his return from Lombardy, whither he had gone to 
exculpate himself to the King of France "from the many 
" calumnies concerning him spread by the Florentines in 
" consequence of the Arezzo rebellion." This is positively 
untrue, since the Florentines had not calumniated him, 
and this should in any case suffice to change the opinion 
of all those who considered the Descrizione to be no more 
than one of Machiavelli's usual letters. Certainly the 
secretary could not have spoken to the Ten or the Sig- 
noria of the calumnies of the Florentines. In continua- 
tion he gives a very brief account of the conspiracy at 
La Magionc, and the reconciliation afterwards concluded 
between the rebels and the Duke, whose astuteness 
he brings out in strong relief In this work the Duke 

* Descrizitme del mode tenuto dal Dttca Valentino nello ammazzare VU 
tellozzo Vitellif Oliverotto da Fermo^ il Signor Pa^lo e il dtica di Gravina 
Orsini. 
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is made to leave Imola when " November is going out," 
and in the Legazione on the loth December; he sets 
out from Cesena "about the middle of December," 
whereas in the Legazione he was still " about to start " 
on the 26th of December. 

The Descrizione then goes on to relate how, after 
the taking of Sinigaglia by the Vitelli and Orsini, 
the fortress refused to surrender, the governor having 
declared that he would yield it to no one, " but the 
Duke in person/' who, on that account, was invited 
to come. And he, observes MachiavelH, considered 
the occasion a good one and not likely to arouse 
suspicion, and to give a still better colour to the affair 
he dismissed the French.* In the Legazione^ on the 
contrary, he had said — what too is clearly proved by 
all contemporary historians and ambassadors — that the 
French suddenly went away on the 22nd December, be- 
cause they had been recalled without any reasons being 
given, and certainly much to the Duke's peril and 
chagrin.t Indeed, on the 20th December MachiavelH 

* All the editions say — ^*^ and for greater security^ he dismissed the 
French soldiery ; but the original autograph preserved in the Florence 
Archives (Carte Strozziane, file 139, sheets 208 and fol.^says— **tf/tfr/i« 
assicurarglif'* i.e., to better deceive the conspirators. 

t On the 28th December 1502 the Ten wrote to the Commissary Gio- 
vanni Ridolfi, in consequence of news received from Machiavelli and 
others, that they could not understand the cause of this sudden withdrawal, 
no danger having arisen in Lombardy. " Whence it may be concluded 
" that it has been in order to check this sinister career and all these designs 
" of aggrandisement. " At all events it was certainly no trick of the Duke. 
Archivio Florentino, CL x. dist. 3, no. 104, sheet 59. See also A. Gius- 
tinian, Dispaeci, vol. i. p. 293, and document iiL at the end of that 
volume. 
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wrote that this matter " had turned this Court's brains 
" topsy turvy," and on the 23rd, that thus the Duke "had 
" lost more than half his strength and two-thirds of his 
" reputation/' Now in the Descrizione all this is changed 
into a stroke of cunning on the part of the Duke. Even 
the road from Fano to Sinigaglia, is here described very 
differently from the minute description given in the 
fragment that remains to us of the letter from which we 
quote, and which gives a summary of recent events. 

And to the end the Descriziofte goes on in the same 
strain. The Duke communicates his design to eight of 
his trusty adherents, some of whose names are even 
given, yet in the Legazione there is no mention of any- 
thing of the sort There is also a different account of 
the seizure of the four captains, and the dying utterances 
of Oliverotto and Vitellozzo are given verbatim, although 
of such words none can confirm nor deny the historic 
truth, the author having made no mention of them else- 
where, nor it being at all likely that he had any certain 
knowledge of them. How can patent contradictions ' 
such as these be accounted for, without admitting that 
this Descrizione is something different from exact his- 
tory? The Duke, whom Machiavelli depicts here as 
calumniated by the Florentines, and far more able and 
acute than the personage described in the Legazioiie^ 
is in fact the precursor of his Priticipe^ in which we shall 
behold later, put in a theoretic form, that which we now 
see only in an individual and concrete shape. The 
scientific conception, though not as yet very clear, is 
however already contained in the ideal personage who 
stands before us. 
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Necessity for new taxes. — Dicorso sulla prowisione del denaro. — 
Defensive measures against the Borgias. — War with Pisa. — New 
misdeeds of the Pope. — Predominance of the Spaniards in the 
Neapolitan kingdom. — Death of Alexander VI. — Election of 
Pius III. and of Julius II. 

(1503.) 

The Florentines were now in great straits from the 
difficulty of finding the funds urgently required for hir- 
ing fresh troops ; since not only were they threatened 
by the Borgias on the one hand, and the Pisans on the 
other, but a new French army was on the march towards 
Naples, and all dreaded the complications and dangers 
of which this might prove the source. Yet this was the 
moment at which the Gonfaloniere Soderini, whose 
rule hitherto had been very popular, for the first time 
encountered the strong opposition of the citizens. Seven 
different proposals were brought before the Great Coun- 
cil during February and March, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the necessary funds, but none could be carried. 
Nor was it easy to decide what measures to adopt, for 
were a heavy tax proposed, it could not be accepted by 
a people already so overburdened, while a slight one 
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would not fulfil its object Besides, there were addi- 
tional motives of discontent to increase the present op- 
position. The wealthier citizens had not only paid the 
usual imposts, but had been obliged to lend very con- 
siderable sums of money to the Commune, which was 
therefore their debtor to the extent of four hundred thou- 
sand florins, eighteen thousand of which were due to 
Soderini and his nephews. The rich therefore declined 
to hear of any special measures, but demanded a general 
tax of the usual kind, which, weighing equally upon all, 
would enable the Republic to pay at least a portion of 
her debt to those upon whom she had pressed most 
heavily. In fact the various proposals supported by the 
Gonfaloniere had been drawn up in conformity with this 
rule, but all these were rejected by the Council, where 
the majority was of poorer men, who complained that 
Soderini, the people's choice, shewed undue favour to 
the powerful. They added, that he wished to regain 
the sums which he had lent to the State, although in 
receipt of so generous a stipend. Then, too, there were 
the outcries of those who were sufferers by the numerous 
economies introduced into the new administration ; and 
there was even much grumbling, because the Gonfal- 
oniere's wife, one of the Malaspini family, " very hand- 
some, though middle-aged, and a good woman of royal 
manners," to use Cerretani's expression, had in these 
days taken up her abode in the palace, so that ladies 
were continually seen going up and down those stairs, 
an unheard of thing in Florence. 
As the natural consequence of all this, the credit of 
II. L 
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the Republic, which had rapidly increased on the elec- 
tion of the new Gonfaloniere, and by the regularity of 
his administration, now sank with equal rapidity, and 
the shares of the Monte Comune and the Monte delle 
Fanciulle * were negotiated in the market at the same 
low figure as before. Accordingly Soderini, now weary 
of temporising measures, assembled the Great Council 
and made a notable speech, in which, after dwelling on 
the dangers now imminent, he charged the citizens 
themselves to determine the nature of the new tax in 
any way that pleased them, provided it fulfilled the ob- 
ject of furnishing the required funds for the preservation 
and defence of the Republic So finally a decima — or 
tithe — ^was voted on all landed property, including that 
of the Church, if permission could be obtained from 
Rome ; and even a small " arbitrio " was agreed upon. 
This so-called arbitrio was a tax upon professions, and 
probably derived its name from the fact that it was 
imposed without any fixed rules, especially in the pre- 
sent emergency, when it was left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the magistrates. Matters now speedily 
returned to their normal condition, all difficulties having 
been overcome far more easily than had been antici- 
pated.! 

Machiavelli now applied himself to the composition 
of the discourse, which, in his opinion, ought to have 

* Monte Comune — the Public Debt — Monte delle Fanciulle — a State 
Insurance Office, which gave marriage portions to girls in return for small 
yearly payments. — Tratislatcf^s note» 

t Parenti, Storie Fiorentine, MS. in the Florence National Library, CL 
ii., cod. 133, voL v., at sheet 87 and foL 
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been made upon that occasion. We cannot ascertain 
whether he wrote it by command of Soderini, or whether 
it be really the speech which the latter read or recited 
in the Council. Certainly he composed it as though it 
were destined for that purpose. Written in a way to 
allow of certain points being more freely developed in 
delivery, it has singular strength and concision of style, 
and contains many of those maxims, general reflections, 
and historical reminiscences, which were still, as it were, 
floating in the secretary's mind, and which, if not as yet 
thoroughly arranged, were always expressed with in- 
comparable lucidity.* 

f Parole da dirie sopra la prorwisione del danaio, fatto prima un poco di 
proemio e di scusa. It was first published in the Florence Antologia (July 
1822, vol. vii. pp. 3- io)y from one of Machiavelli'saut(^raph manuscripts; 
it was afterwards reprinted in Milan by the Rusconi press, 1823, in the 
Opere minori of Machiavelli : Florence, Le Monnier, 1852, and the more 
recent but little known edition of the entire works, issued in Florence by 
A. Usigli, 1857. Some believed it to have been recited by Machiavelli 
himself in the Great Council ; but he, as a salaried official of the govern- 
ment, had no power either to vote or join in the discussion, nor could any 
citizen, with the solitary exception of the Gonfaloniere, have held the lan- 
guage contained in this discourse. In the Great Council members either 
voted for the government proposals, or spoke in favour of them, previous 
to voting. Members did not, however, vote in their own names, but in 
that of the different benches (pancate) into which the citizens divided in 
order to consult on the decision to be taken ; and all this with infinite care 
and precaution. Parenti tells us of a certain individual who, on this very 
occasion, was subjected to imprisonment and then exile, for having spoken 
too violently against past taxes. (See too my Storia di Girolamo Savort' 
arola^ book II. chap, v., in which I have given a minute description of 
the mode of procedure then in force in the Council. ) In the Pratiche 
(answering to the Committees of the English Parliament), which were less 
public, greater freedom of language was employed ; but setting aside the 
improbability of Machiavelli taking part in these Pratiche^ the Discorse 
here in question is addressed to the citizens in general, and has the gravity 
of tone suitable to a large assembly. And still less can we adnut the 
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He begins by remarking that all states find it neces- 
sary to unite strength with prudence. The Florentines 
had testified their prudence by giving unity and a head 
to the government ; but they failed in their duty, in re- 
fusing to furnish supplies, when, but a few months before, 
they had been on the verge of total destruction at the 
hands of Valentinois. Nor did it avail them to say that 
now the Duke had no pretext for attacking them, be- 
cause all are to be considered as enemies who can de- 
prive us of our own, without our being able to defend 
ourselves. " And at present you are not capable of de- 
fending your subjects, and you stand between two or 
three cities, who desire your death rather than your pre- 
servation. And if you look beyond Tuscany, you will 
see that all Italy is subject to the Venetians, or to the 
Pope, or the King of France. The former hate you, 
and seek to obtain money from you for the purpose of 
attacking you ; it is better that you should spend it 
making war upon them. All know what small confi- 
dence can be placed in the Pope and the Duke, with 
whom it has been impossible as yet to conclude any 
alliance ; and even did you succeed in forming one, I 
repeat that these latter will only be your friends, while 
they cannot attack you, for while laws, agreements, and 



other hypothesis of its having been addressed to the Dieci di Balia, who were 
Machiavelli's superiors. It is written for delivery in the Great Council, 
where Soderini alune could have held that language. In fact Parenti tells 
us that the Gonfalionere did make a great speech then, and certainly 
Machiavelli composed it on this occasion, whether by command, or simply 
as a literary exercise. Guicciardini has left us many discourses of the 
same description which are simply exercises in composition. 
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conventions bind private individuals to keep faith, arms 
alone avail with potentates. Regarding the King of 
France, it is necessary that some one should tell you the 
truth, and I will be that person. Either he will find you 
the only obstacle to his designs upon Italy, in which 
case you are lost, or he will find an obstacle in others, 
and then your salvation will depend upon your making 
yourselves respected in such a way that none will dare 
to leave you at his mercy, and that he will not dare to set 
you aside among those of no account. Remember, at all 
events, that one cannot always use another's sword, and 
therefore it is well to keep one's own in readiness and 
girded on, even when the enemy is far off. Many of you 
must remember that when Constantinople was about to 
be taken by the Turks, the Emperor foresaw the coming 
destruction, and his own resources being insufficient to 
ward it off, he called the citizens together, and ex- 
plained to them their danger and the remedies required. 
They all laughed him to scorn. ** The siege took place. 
" The very citizens who had jeered at the forebodings of 
" their master, no sooner heard the cannon thundering 
" against the walls and the shouts of the enemies* host, 
" than they ran weeping to the Emperor with heaps of 
" gold ; but he drove them all away, saying — 'go and die 
" with your gold, since ye would not live without it. . . . 
" If, however, others learn wisdom from their neighbours* 
" perils, you do not learn it even from your own, . . . . 
" For I tell you that fortune will not help those who will 
" not help themselves ; nor will heaven itself sustain a 
'' thing that is determined to fall But beholding you 
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" free Florentines, with your liberty in your own hands, I 
" will not believe that you desire to fall. For surely I 
" must believe that men bom free, and wishing to live 
" free, will have due respect for liberty ! ' " 

Here we must call attention to the tendency, more 
and more observable in Machiavelli, to build up maxims 
of general policy, even in speaking of so simple a 
matter as the suggestion of a new tax. 

Meanwhile the negotiations set on foot by the 
Borgias towards an alliance with the Florentines, still 
dragged on without hope of any definite result, for the 
latter now did nothing without the consent of France, 
who at this period was alienated from the Pope on 
account of the favour shown by him to the Spaniards. 
France was endeavouring to arrange a league between 
Siena, Florence, Lucca and Bologna, of which so far 
the only effect had been to assist the return of Petrucci 
to Siena. Thither in April the Florentines dispatched 
Machiavelli to communicate to Petrucci the Pope's 
wishes and designs ; and this they did rather as a proof 
of friendship, than from any hope or desire of arriving 
at a practical conclusion.* Directly the necessary 
supplies had been voted, they gave serious attention to 
preparations of defence against any sudden attack of 
the Borgias, and Machiavelli again returned to his desk 
to write letters. One commissary he advised to keep 
an eye upon the enemy, another to provision the for- 
tress, a third was severely reproved for negligence and 
laziness. In May he gave notice that Valentinois was 

* See the Commissione entrusted to him by the Ten, Opere^ vol. vL, p. 261. 
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disbanding his troops, who might possibly hazard some 
coup de main on their own account, or even attempt, 
under like false pretences — to do good service to the 
Duke, whose soldiers were near Perugia, and threaten- 
ing the confines. " Wherefore, although the prohibition 
of France prevents our believing an attack possible, nor 
have we the faintest suspicion that His Majesty would 
consent to one, still we must not slumber, but be as 
much upon the alert as though we expected one, seeing 
the way in which things now go on, almost always 
turning out as no one could have imagined. The more 
then that you see things clouding over, and know them 
to be menacing, so much the more does it behove you 
to keep your eyes open ! " * 

Indeed the Ten had little fear from an open attack, 
but dreaded thefts, rapine, pillage, and incitements to 
rebellion, in some parts of their territory, for the res- 
ponsibility of siich deeds could be easily disavowed. 
"If our fears of open attack are as of twelve soldi in the 
" lira^ our fears of robbery are as of eighteen to twenty."t 
It may have been that the sole object of all these 
threatening signs, was to prevent the usual raids on the 
Pisans, by diverting elsewhere the strength and atten- 
tion of the Republic. But, as regarded Pisa, Florence 
was determined to take advantage of the favourable 
season. 

* Loc, cit.^ at sheet 163. 

t The Lira being of 20 soldi, the first chance was as of 12 to 20, the 
second of 18 to 20. letter of the 14th May 1503, CI. x. dist. 3, n. 103, at 
sheet 172. See the Appendix, document xviii. Files 103 and 104 con- 
tain numerous other letters by Machiavelli on the same argument. 
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In fact two commissaries of war had already been 
sent to the camp, Antonio Giacomini — who filled the 
office of Captain with ever increasing ardour — ^and Tom- 
maso Tosinghi. In April a circular of the Ten decreed 

■ 

the enrolment within the territory of several thousand 

pioneers and delvers to lay waste the country, and in 

May, beams, mortars, carpenters, and so large a number 

of foot soldiers, men-at-arms and foragers were made 

ready, that the Pisans were alarmed and showed signs 

of wishing to come to terms. But neither Giacomini 

nor Tosinghi were to be deceived by their devices, and 

declared that only deeds availed, not words ; and for 

this they received much praise from the Ten, in whose 

name Niccol6 Machiavelli addressed a letter to them on 

the 22nd May, exhorting them " to pursue the same 

" course in all your actions, ever flourishing the sword in 

** one hand, and salve in the other, so that they may 

" know they have the option of choosing which they 

** will." And on the 23rd of this month 300 men-at-arms, 

200 light horse, 3000 infantry, and 2000 pioneers took 

the field, and thanks to the energy of Giacomini, in two 

days did such tremendous havoc in the valley of the 

Amo, that the Ten were astounded as well as gratified, 

and wished the work of devastation to be carried on 

into the Valley of the Serchio.t And Machiavelli in 

writing all these letters did not always confine himself 

to transmitting the orders given ; but sometimes 

* Archives Fiorentino, CI, x., diet 3, no. 108, at sheet 7/. 
t Letter of the 25th May 1503, in the Florence Archives, CI. x. dist, 3, 
DO. 108, at sheet 18. 
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digressed into advice, directions, suggestions, entering 
into the minutest particulars, as though he were a mili- 
tary leader upon the spot, yet all the time repeating that 
he left everything to the commissaries and captains.* 

By the first week in June the Valley of the Serchio 
had been entirely laid waste, and the army had been 
joined by the Baily of Caen, who though bringing with 
him little else than the French flag and a few men-at- 
arms, immediately began the usual complaints, the 
usual pretensions. Yet his presence and that of his 
followers, though almost ineffectual for either good or 
evil, depressed the courage of the Pisans and raised that 
of the Florentines, who soon captured Vico Pisano and 
La Verruca, much to the content of the Ten,t and on 
the 1 8th of June they ordered an attack upon Librafatta 
and Torre di Foce.J But news of the French advance 
towards Naples under La Tr^moille, brought all these 
operations to a standstill, since it was now necessary to 
keep the army in readiness for any. unforeseen emer- 
gency ; and therefore orders were issued only to take 
Torre di Foce, "so as to deprive the Pisans of that 
refuge, and prevent them from rebuilding a nest there." § 
After this the war was suspended in that quarter, and 
Giacomini was recalled to be sent to guard the frontiers. 



* See letter of the 27th May in Appendix, document xix. CI. x., dist. 
3, no. 107, at sheet 24. 

t Letter of the 14th June, CI. x. dist. 5, no. 107, at sheet 47/. See 
Appendix, document xx. 

$ CL X. dist 3, no. loS, at sheet 54. 

§ Letter of the 22d June 1503, Florence Archive, CI. x. dist. 3, no. 
108, at sheet 58. 
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In the kingdom of Naples matters had taken a most 
discouraging turn for France, whom the Borgias there- 
fore now began to hold in slight account ; and the 
Florentines felt themselves less secure than ever. 
Some of Caesar's men were already scouring the Sien- 
nese territory, a matter which gave great anxiety to the 
Commissary Giovanni Ridolfi, so that in a letter of the 
4th of August, Machiavelli sought to encourage him, 
saying: Gaeta has not yet received the sacrament in 
extremis as you suppose; the Spaniards are beginning to 
retreat, the French are advancing. And you also err in 
thinking that their army remains in Lombardy, through 
fear of the Venetians; "who are no firmer in their 
" stirrups, than they have been all this year, nor do we 
*• hear that they have changed a single horse, nor moved 
" a single man-at-arms, so that — to return to the point — 
" we do not perceive how the Duke in this state of affairs, 
" would be likely to begin a war and openly disturb the 
" things of Tuscany, since with the half of the favours at 
" our command, we should have a thousand ways of 
" burning his house about his ears."* But notwith- 
standing these encouraging words, orders were given 
to prepare for defence, and two hundred and fifty 
French lancers were dispatched. The greater part 
of the year passed amid these uncertainties, and then 
fresh events in Rome changed the entire aspect of 
Italian politics. 

There, after Ceri had at last been captured by the 
Duke's adherents, some dissension seemed to have 

* Florence Archives, CL z. dist. 3, no. 108, at sheet iii. 
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arisen between him and the Pope, the former being 
reluctant — from respect to France — to proceed energeti- 
cally against Bracciano and the Orsini, while the latter 
was so enraged at this, that he threatened his son with 
excommunication, and it was even rumoured that one 
evening they had come to blows.* However, in the 
opinion of the Venetian ambassador, all this was a 
mere farce. In the actual uncertainty as to coming 
events in Naples, the Pope showed a leaning towards 
Spain, the Duke towards France, and thus " each blam- 
" ing the other, both pursued their common designs." t 
Indeed they had greater hopes than ever of carrying out 
their plans, amid the inevitable coming confusion, and 
they left no means unturned of collecting money. On 
the 29th March the Venetian ambassador wrote that a 
Bull had been issued, creating eighty new offices in the 
Curia, which were immediately sold at seven hundred 
and sixty ducats apiece. " If your Sublimity will cast 
" up the sum, you will see how much money the Pontiff 
" has gained." J And in May he added that nine men of 
the worst description had been made cardinals, on pay- 
ment by each of a round sum of money, and by some of 
more than 20,000 ducats, so that altogether between 
120 and 130 thousand ducats had been got together ; 
and Alexander had shown the world that a Pope's 
revenues might be swelled ad libitufn,% 

* Giustinian, despatches of ist and 28th February, of 1st, 4th, 8th, and 
nth March 1503. 

t Despatch 304, the first dated 3d of March. See also that of the 19th 
March. 

t Despatch of the 29th March. 

§ DesfKitch of the 31st of May. 
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AH this did not suffice, and resort was had to 
other means. On the night of the loth of April, 
Cardinal Michiel expired after two days of violent sick- 
ness, and before dawn his house had been stripped by 
the order of the Pope, who, according to Giustinian, 
obtained more than 1 50,000 ducats in gold, plate, and 
precious stuffs. In fact, on going to the Vatican the 
ambassador found all the doors closed, and could not 
be received because the money was being counted over. 
This was still going on in the hall to which he was ad- 
mitted on the morning of the 13th, on a summons from 
the Pope. His Holiness said to him : " See, there are 
only 23,832 ducats, and yet all the land rings with the 
news that we have had between 80 and 100,000 ducats 
in cash." And he appealed to the testimony of those 
who were present, "as though," observes the ambas- 
sador, " it were a great matter for them to serve him by 
" a lie." Nevertheless the Pope earnestly begged him to 
institute enquiries in the Venetian territories where 
there was more of the Cardinal's money, the sum he 
had found seeming very small to him. Before long 
Jacopo da Santa Croce, he who had assisted the Pope 
to seize Cardinal Orsini, by conducting him to the 
Vatican, was also made prisoner, and after treating 
with him for the purchase of his life for a good sum of 
money, his head was cut off on the 8th of June. His 
corpse was left stretched on the bridge of St Angelo 
until evening, his possessions both in land and in gold 

* Giustinian, despatch of the 13th April 1503. 
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were confiscated, and his wife and child made homeless 
wanderers.* 

Meanwhile, on the 19th May Trochest or Troccio, 
one of the Borgias' most trusted assassins, suddenly fled 
from Rome, and was hotly pursued by his late masters. 
Valentinois, in a letter of that date, ordered "all our 
vassals," under pain of being considered rebels, to stop 
the fugitive, and prayed all his friends to assist them, 
since the motive of his flight was a matter " against the 
honour of the King of France." J Others however 

* Despatch of Uie 8th of Jane. 

t Despatch 587, the first dated May 1503, and despatch 390, the second 
dated 20th of May. 

X This letter is among the Carte del Machiavelli^ case I, No. I, and 
was published by Passerini, Opere (P.M.), voL iv., p. 298. But he did 
not correctly interpret the name of the individual in question, having 
read it Noch instead of Troche, and therefore mistaking him for some 
unknown soldier. Nor did he perceive that the sheet only contains a 
copy made by Machiavelli of the original letter. Deceived perhaps by 
the circumstance that Machiavelli had somewhat imitated the conven> 
tional signature specially used by Valentinois in official letters, he took it 
for granted that this letter had been written by Machiavelli and signed by 
Valentinois. This obliged him to imagine that the Florentine secretary 
had made an unknown journey to Rome, and caused him to recur to his 
other hypothesis, that Machiavelli had been the counsellor of Borgia's 
policy and assassinations. An examination of the document destroys all 
these theories. Caesar*s signature is not an autograph but an imitation of 
one; the signature of Agapito is wanting, though found on all Caesar's 
decrees ; there is no seal nor stamp of any sort, and the letter bears no 
address ; but on the back of it there is written in Machiavelli*s hand and 
with some abbreviations: 1503, concerning Messer Troche. Signor Nitti, 
op. cit., vol. i., p. 223-24, note (i), in noticing that Machiavelli wrote a 
letter from Florence dated the i6th May, doubts the pretended journey to 
Rome, and brings forward another equally impossible hypothesis, 1.^., that 
Valentinois had sent Machiavelli a blank decree already signed. When 
he formed that theory Signor Nitti must have forgotten for a moment 
who the Borgias were, and what manner of man was Valentinois. 
For it is not intelligible that a blank decree should have been sent 
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affirmed that the reason of this assassin's flight was rage 
at not being included in the list of new cardinals, that 
he had manifested his anger to the Pope, who bade him 
hold his tongue unless he wished to be killed by the 
Duke ; and that upon this Troccio had revealed to 
France the secret manoeuvres with Spain. Hence the 
fury of the Borgias, and their ardent desire to get him 
into their hands. 

However this may be, Troccio was seized on board a 
vessel bound for Corsica, and being instantly brought 
back to Rome, was confined in a tower in the Trastevere 
quarter. There' after a few hours, the Duke made his 
appearance, and after a short colloquy with the prisoner, 
withdrew to a spot from whence he could see him, him- 
self unseen, and sent Don Michcletto to strangle him. 
An inventory had already been made of his effects, 
which were distributed according to the orders of the 
Pope. And thus, observed Giustinian, of all the 
Borgias' trusted and most faithful tools two only 
survived, Don Micheletto and Romolino, for whom the 
same fate as had befallen the others was probably in 

to Machiavelli, when only a simple circular had to be written ; and in no 
case would Valentinois have committed himself to such a proceeding, 
even with Agapito, Don Micheletto, or any other of his trustiest adherents, 
among whom Machiavelli cannot certainly be included. And in conclusion 
we must remark that not only did Machiavelli write letters from Florence 
on the i6th, but also on the 17th, i8th, 19th, and 21st of May, as is shown 
by the Registers of the Ten in the Florence Archives (class x. dist. 3, No. 
108, from sheet 2 to sheet 12). The Roman journey therefore becomes 
not only improbable but impossible. Troccio fled from Rome on the I9lh 
of May (Giustinian, despatch of 19th of May), and the order for his arrest 
is dated from Rome the same day. Machiavelli therefore could not 
possibly have written it. 
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store.* It really appeared as if there would never be 
an end to persecution and murder. Many were im- 
prisoned as Jews, a still larger number as heretics. 
These pretexts sufficed for forcibly entering their 
houses, and stripping them of all their contents ; then 
bargains were made to sell the prisoners their lives 
for sums of money varying in amount "All these 
(seizures) are inventions to make money," wrote the 
Florentine ambassador Vittorio Soderini, and Giustinian 
said much the same thing.t The latter reported later 
that on the ist of August, towards the Ave Maria, after 
only two days' illness, died Giovanni Borgia, Cardinal 
of Monreale, " at whose death the Pontiff wore a very 
" cheerful aspect, although Monreale was his own 
" nephew." On going to the Vatican the ambassador 
was refused admittance on the score of the Pope's 
trouble at the death of his nephew the Cardinal, " and 
" his trouble must have consisted in counting gold and 
" handling jewels." In fact, everyone calculated that 
the property in cash and other effects amounted to 
100,000 ducats, and it was generally asserted, " that he 

* Giustinian, despatch of the 8th of June 1503. See Appendix, docu- 
ment xxL, a letter of the Ferrarese ambassador, Beltrando Costabili, dated 
lith of June, and likewise quoted by Gregorovius in his History of Rome. 
It may seem strange that a man like Troccio should have occupied 
himself with poetry ; yet that would seem to have been the case from two 
letters of his, in which he earnestly begs the Marchioness of Mantova to 
send him certain sonnets. See the Lucraia Borgia of Gregorovius, docu- 
ments 42 and 43. Similar facts are by no means uncommon in the period 
of the Italian Renaissance. The Captain G. G. Trivulzio among other 
things lost in the taking of Milan, especially deplored the loss of a Quintus 
Cortius, and offered a large reward for its restitution. 

t Giustinian, despatch of 19th of June and note. 
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" (the Cardinal) had also been sent the same way that 
** all the other well fattened ones have gone, and 
" the blame of this affair is laid upon the Duke," * 
Things had now reached such a point, that all who 
possessed or were supposed to possess money, trembled 
for their lives, " every moment thinking that the execu- 
" tioner is standing behind them."t 

The Borgias made every exertion to be ready for new 
expeditions, amidst the general confusion expected 
from the rapid changes now sweeping over the king- 
dom of Naples. In Calabria, D*Aubigny had been 
defeated by the Spaniards who had crossed over from 
Sicily, and Nemours at Cerignola by Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, who had sallied from Barletta, and after a 
brilliant victory entered Naples as a conqueror in May. 
In short, the French had lost everything but the fortress 
of Gaeta — ^where the great part of the defeated survivors 
took refuge ; Venosa, occupied by Louis d* Ars and 
Santa Severina, where the Prince of Rossano was 
besieged. Louis XII. had to make a fresh beginning 
by openly attacking Spain, and sending another army 
into Italy under Louis La Tr^moille and Francesco 
Gonzaga, an army to be increased by the promised con- 
tingents from Florence, Siena, Mantova, Bologna and 
Ferrara. This expedition however proceeded with 
incredible slowness, on account of the suspected 
neutrality of Venice, and the more and more fickle 
and incomprehensible policy of the Pope. His Holi- 

* Giustinian, despatch of 2nd of August 1503. 
t Giustinian, despatch of the 8th of June. 
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ness openly leaned towards Spain, who was allowed 
by him to enlist men publicly in Rome ; but he gave 
the French to understand that he would help them 
in their enterprise, and even pay two-thirds of the 
expenses, provided they gave Naples or Sicily to 
Valentinois, indemnifying themselves for the gift, by 
taking what they pleased in North Italy * At the 
same time he made the largest offers of friendship and 
alliance to the Venetians, to induce them to join with 
him against France and against Spain, for the general 
preservation of Italy from foreigners.! On the other 
hand, from Maximilian King of the Romans — who was 
still thinking of coming to Italy to possess himself of 
the imperial crown — he pressingly demanded the investi- 
ture of Pisa for the Duke, saying that otherwise he 
would be compelled to throw himself into the arms of 
France, who promised him the kingdom of Naples 
in exchange for Romagna.J 

What successful result was to be expected from con- 
duct so foolish, we leave to the judgment of those who 
have exalted the acumen and political insight of the 
Borgias. Treating with all against all, the Pope found 
himself, after so many exertions, condemned to inaction 
and unable to count on the friendship of any power 
And the duke, who was preparing to march on Siena, 
to unite with Pisa, and when in possession of the latter 
city, to push on to the attack of Florence, was also 

* Giustinian, despatches of the 7th and 8th June 1503. 
t Despatch of the 29th May. 
X Despatches of the 7th of June and 31st of July. 
II. M 
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prevented from stirring a step ; since he would have 
met the French army on his road, and would have been 
forced to declare himself openly for or against it — that 
is, either to attack it, or join in the march towards 
Naples. Wishing to be prepared for every eventuality, 
neither of these courses was open to him, and thus all 
his exertions, displays of craft and numerous assassina- 
tions; resulted in nothing but forced inaction and uncer- 
tainty. 

This state of things was suddenly changed by a most 
unlooked for event. On the evening of the Sth of 
August the Pope went with the Duke to a supper in the 
vineyard of Cardinal Adriano behind the Vatican, and 
remained there till after nightfall. The Roman fever, 
always prevalent in the month of August, raged more 
severely than usual in that year. Some of the 
ambassadors, many members of the Curia — especially 
those resident in the palace — had fallen ill ; and there- 
fore all who were present at this supper, suffered more 
or less from fever in consequence. On the 7th, 
Giustinian found the Pope in his room covered with 
wraps, and he told the ambassador that he was taking 
care of himself, being alarmed by the many fever 
cases and deaths then happening in Rome.* On the 
nth, Cardinal Adriano was in bed with the fever ; on 
the 1 2th, the Pope was seized by an attack of fever 
and sickness; and the duke also fell ill of the same 
complaint.! The Pope was now seventy-three years of 

* Giustinian, despatch of the 7th of August 1503, note l» p. 99 of 
vol. ii. 
t Despatch of the X3th of August. 
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age, and the danger of his condition was evident. In 
fact, symptoms of cerebral congestion soon set in ; to 
reduce them copious blood-letting was resorted to, 
which, by weakening the patient, heightened the fever. 
An alarming stupor — almost like that of death — came 
on ; on the 17th, the fever, which the Ferrarese 
ambassador styles " the well-known tertian," * returned 
with such violent paroxysms, that the physician de- 
clared the case to be hopeless. The greatest disorder 
instantly ensued in the Vatican, and many began to 
provide for the safety of their property. The Pope, 
who during all these days had never asked for the 
Duke, nor Lucrezia,t on the i8th confessed and received 
the last sacraments. Towards six o'clock he had a 
fainting fit which resembled death, and only revived 
from it to draw his last breath immediately after- 
wards, about the vesper hour, in the presence of the 
Bishop of Carinola, the Datary and a few servingmen.J 
The confusion was at the highest pitch. The Duke, 
although still so sick that his life was considered in 
danger, caused a large portion of his effects to be 
carried to the castle of St Angelo, and his soldiers to be 
summoned to Rome. Don Michele, with some armed 
men, entered the Pope's apartments, and closing 
the doors, held a dagger to the throat of Cardinal 

* Also Burchard speaks of it in his diary v^fehru tertiana, 
t " Dux nunquam venit ad Papam in tota eius infinnitate nee in morte, 
nee papa fuit unquam memor sui vel Lucretiae in aliquo minimo verbo, 
etiam in tota sua infinnitate." Burchardi Diarium MS. of the National 
library of Florence, vol. iv., at sheet x. 
X Giustinian, despatches 484-87 dated i8th of August 1503. 
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Casanuova, threatening to kill him and throw him out of 
the window if he did not immediately give up the Pope's 
keys and money. In this way more than 100,000 ducats 
in gold, besides plate and jewels, amounting all together 
to the value of above 300,000 ducats* came into the 
hands of the Duke. But Don Michele forgot to search 
a room next to that in which Alexander had died, in 
which were precious mitres, jewelled rings, and silver 
vases enough to fill many chests.t The servants took 
everything else they could find in the rooms already 
pillaged. At last the doors were thrown open, and the 
death of the Pope made known. 

Up to the moment of the funeral, everything wore a 
lugubrious and sinister aspect. The corpse having been 
washed and dressed, was left alone, with only two 
candles burning. The Cardinals who had been sent for 
did not come, neither did the Penitenzieri whose duty 
it was to recite prayers for the dead. On the following 
day the body was so much changed by corruption as to 
have lost all shape of humanity. It was very black, 
swelled almost as broad as it was long, and the tongue 
so large that it filled the whole mouth and kept it 
gaping. J At mid-day on the 19th of August, it was, ac- 

* Sanudo gives details increasing this sum to 500,000 ducats. We have 
fixed it at the sum mentioned by the majority of writers. 

t Burchardi Diariuniy vol v., at sheet i, and fol. 

^ " £t continuo crevit turpido et negredo faciei, adeoque hora vigesima 
'* tertia qua eum vidi factus erat sicut pannus vel morus nigerrimus ; facies 
*' livoris tota plena ; nasus plenus ; os amplissimum ; lingua duplex in ore, 
*' quae labia tota implebat ; os apertum et adeo horribile, quod nemo viderit 
" unquam, vel esse tale dicerit" Burchardi Diarium, MS. in the National 
Library of Florence, torn iv., at sheet 6. And it went on growing more 
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cording to custom exhibited in St Peter's church ; ''tavien 
" being the ughest, most monstrous and horrible dead 
" body that was ever seen, without any form or semblance 
" of humanity, for shame's sake they kept it covered with a 
" cloth, and then before sunset they buried it, adstantibus 
*' duobus cardinalibus of those resident in the palace."* 

In St Peter's the breviary, from which the prayers 
were to be read, had been mislaid, and then a riot 
ensued between the priests and soldiers, whereupon 
the clergy broke off their chants, and fled towards the 
sacristy, leaving the dead Pope almost alone. Then, 
having deposited the corpse on the high altar, they 
feared insults from the popular indignation, and there- 
fore removed it with four lighted tapers behind a 
grating, which they locked, and left it there all day. 
After four-and-twenty hours, it was carried into the 
chapel de febribus^ where six workmen were joking 
and insulting the Pope's memory while digging the 
Pope's grave. Here the carpenters, having made the 
coffin too short and too narrow, pulled off the mitre, 
and covering the body with an old cloth, thrust it 
into the coffin by main force.t The burial was such 
that the Marquis of Mantova — who at that time was 
in the neighbourhood of Rome with the French army — 
remarked in a letter to the Marchesa Isabella : " so 

and more horrible, as declare also all the ambassadors, Costabili, Giusti- 
nian, etc 

* Giustinian, despatch of the ipth August 1503, hora 24. 

t " Et cum pugnis pestarunt eum ut capsam intraret, sine intorticiis vel 
" lumine'aliquo, et sine aliquo presbitero vel persona una vel lumine." 
Burchardi Diarium loo. cit. 
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"mean was the tomb, that the deformed wife of the 
"cripple at Mantova has a better one."* 

The rapid decomposition of the body, owing to the 
corrupt state of the blood, and the circumstance of the 
Pope, Valentinois, and Cardinal Adriano all falling ill 
at the same time, gained universal credit for the rumour 
that all had been poisoned, for poison seemed insepar- 
ably connected with the name of the Borgias. It was 
asserted that the Pope and the Duke had intended rid- 
ding themselves of the Cardinal ; but that through the 
blunder of the cup-bearer, they themselves had drunk 
of the poisoned wine. But even if it were conceivable 
that the Borgias should have been clumsy enough in 
their own special calling to allow such blunders to occur, 
the fact of the Cardinal's illness would still require ex- 
planation.! Others declared that the Cardinal was 
saved, because, foreseeing the attempt, he had given the 
cup-bearer a bribe of 10,000 ducats to poison the Borgias 
instead. But these rumours lose all value when con- 
fronted with the ambassadors' despatches, especially 
those of Giustinian, who, day by day, details the origin 

• Letter of the 22nd September 1503, quoted by Gregorovius, Lticrezia 
Borgia^ doc. 49. Afterwards the remains of Alexander VI. were trans- 
ferred from the Crypt of the Vatican to San Giacomo d^li SpagnuoH, and 
then to Santa Maria di Monserrato, where they repose with those of Calix- 
tns III., behind the high altar, with no inscription over them. And even 
the memorial slab, placed in Santa Maria del Popolo over the burial place 
of Vannozza and her children, was also removed. 

t Giovio declares that the Cardinal told him that he believed his illness 
to have been caused by poison given to him by the Borgias. Still Giovio's 
assertions are not always to be credited, and besides, when all were sug- 
gesting poison, the Cardinal may easily have attributed his illness to that 
cause, without any foundation for his belief. 
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and progress of the malady ; and, being in continual 
intercourse with the Pope's physician, knew that cerebral 
congestion supervening on the fever was the real cause 
of the death. Even the Ferrarese ambassador, Bel- 
trando Constabili, who, on the 19th, after the rapid 
change of the body, mentioned the generally credited 
rumour of poison, had explicitly declared on the 14th 
that the Pope's illness was tertian fever, and that there 
was no cause for wonder in it, since nearly the whole 
Court was suffering from the same malady, then very 
prevalent in Rome, " owing to the bad condition of the 
atmosphere." In any case, it would have been strange, 
to say the least, if poison administered at that supper, 
had only begun to shew its effects after the interval of 
a whole week, when the fever in fact broke out. 

We will spare our readers other tales then spread 
about, of devils seen at the Pope's bedside, of how he 
had sold his soul to them at the very beginning of his 
reign, and similar fables, all the more readily believed, 
because of the incredulity of the age. On the 19th of 
August the Duke seemed on the point of death ; all 
shops were closed, the Spaniards concealed themselves, 
and a rumour spread that Fabio Orsini had entered 
Rome, with Alviano and the other members of his 
family, full of the most furious schemes of vengeance. 
Caesar Borgia knew this ; but he had thought of every- 
thing, as Machiavelli afterwards said, excepting the 
chance of being himself dying when the Pope was dead, 
and now found himself in great perplexity.* His 

* Et mscit quo se vertit, nee uH reelinet eapui, Giustioian, dispatch, 
489, the second of the 19th of August 1503. 
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soldiers were riotous and set fire to the Orsini*s 
houses, some of which were burnt down. At last, with 
the intervention of the ambassadors, the conclave suc- 
ceeded in persuading all to make a kind of truce. The 
Orsini and the Colonna withdrew ; the Duke, somewhat 
better, sent forward his artillery, and on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember left Rome in a litter and went to the castle 
of Nepi, which was still in his possession. Here he was 
in the vicinity of the French army, which was on its 
way to Naples, and on which he relied for assistance ; 
for he had suddenly declared for France, although still 
placing his entire confidence in the Spanish cardinals, 
by whom he was surrounded and supported. 

Many cardinals were now arriving in Rome ; among 
them Giuliano dclla Rovere, after ten years of exile, and 
Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, released from prison by the 
good offices of Cardinal de Rouen, one of the aspirants 
to the Papacy. On the 3rd of September a solemn 
funeral service was performed in honour of the dead 
Pope ; and on the 22nd, Francesco Todeschini dei Piccol- 
omini, nephew of Pius II., was finally elected ; and as- 
sumed the name of Pius III. He was sixty-four years of 
age, and so hopeless an invalid, that his pontificate was 
like that of a passing shadow, only serving as it were for 
the continuance of the intrigues going on on all sides, 
and to give the various parties already at work time 
to measure their strength for the next election. The 
French army, which had halted, continued its march 
directly after the proclamation of the new Pope ; and the 
Duke, afraid to stay alone with his followers at Nepi, 
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which, Alviano, thirsting for blood and vengeance, was 

preparing to attack, immediately returned to Rome. 

There he learnt that the cities once his, were recalling 

their former lords and receiving them with open arms. 

Romagna, however, having been better governed, still 

remained faithful, and the strongholds which had Spanish 

commandants, still held out for him. Yet he never 

thought of placing himself at the head of his little army, 

and cutting his way through his enemies, to reconquer 

and defend his own state by force of arms. He hoped 

always and only in the intrigues which were to render 

the next Papal election favourable to his views ; the 

present Pope, a man of very gentle disposition, showed 

him compassion for the time. But meanwhile the 

Orsini, hearing that he had gone over to the French, 

and had been accepted by them, were greatly enraged, 

and instantly concluded an alliance with the Colonna, 

Gonsalvo, and Spain. Some of them attacked the 

Borgo, and set fire to the Torrione gate, in order to enter 

the Vatican and seize Borgia, whom they pursued with 

fury, and he barely escaped by the aid of certain of the 

Cardinals, who hurried him off down the narrow passage 

communicating with the castle of St Angelo. Thus in 

the very place where so many of his own and his father's 

victims had expired in the agonies of poison, Valentinois 

now found himself almost a captive. While here he 

learnt that Pius III., who could not stand upright on 

the 8th of October, the day of his coronation, had 

breathed his last ten days later.* 

* In a letter dated 8th of November 1503, signed Sigismundus doctor et 
clericus sinensis^ and addressed to Alessandro Piccolomini, nephew of Pius 
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There could be no longer any doubt as to the result 
of the new election, for all had been arranged by bribes, 
promises, intrigues of all kinds, even with the Spanish 
Cardinals, by means of Valentinois, who had thus 
secured himself valid protection. On the 31st of 
October thirty-five cardinals took their seats in conclave, 
and hardly were they assembled, hardly indeed had the 
doors been closed according to custom, than the new 
Pope was already chosen in the person of Giuliano della 
Rovere, who took the name of Julius 11. This bitterest 
enemy of the Borgias — ^whom, however, he had favoured 
when it seemed expedient — was a native of Savona, of 
low origin, and was then sixty years of age ; but he was of 
the robust race of Pope Sixtus IV., who was his uncle; he 
had been a Cardinal since 1471, was the holder of many 
fat bishopricks, and possessed an iron constitution. Al- 
though his youth had been but little different from that 
of other prelates of those times, and although a man of 
few scruples, he shewed a zeal and daring, marvellous in 
one of his years, in forwarding the power and political 
grandeur of the Church. Without neglecting his own 






III., the writer after lauding the Pope's goodness, says, that "he could 
" not have died at a better moment than now when just exalted to that fell- 
" city, and before anything had occurred to mar it ; for such could not have 
*' failed to happen. ... He has committed no simony ; he has made no war 
against Christians ; he has done no murders, nor hangings, nor execu- 
tions ; he has not squandered the patrimony of St Peter in warfare, nor on 
*' bastards, nor other people." Such was the credit then enjoyed by the 
Pontiffs. This Sigismondo, a native of Castiglione Aretino, made citizen 
of Siena in 1842, was the author of various histories written in Latin, and 
still unpublished. This letter has been published in Siena by the Ancora 
printing press, 1 877, on the occasion of the marriage of Professor £nea 
Piccolomini, by Signor Giuseppe Palmieri Nuti. 
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family, he never subordinated to their interests the in- 
terests of Church or State, and therefore indulged in no 
excess of nepotism. His views, his ambitions, his violent 
impetuosity of character, were all totally contrary to 
those of the Borgias. Yet, when necessary, he was able 
to feign and dissimulate, and had had no scruples in 
bargaining for his election with Valentinois, by promising 
him the post of Gonfaloniere of the Church, the govern- 
ment of Romag^a, as well as to give his daughter in 
marriage to Francesco Maria della Rovere, Prefect of 
Rome : but although not deliberately determined to 
violate these promises, he had but little intention of 
keeping them. All depended upon his seeing whether 
the Duke might or might not — at least for a time — be 
an useful instrument in forwarding the Pope's design of 
driving the Venetians from Romagna, whither they were 
advancing. Sooner or later the Duke would have to 
give up the fortresses still holding out for him — not- 
withstanding all promises and hopes — since the general 
interest of the Church must not yield to any human con- 
sideration. On these points the resolutions of Julius II. 
were already taken, and, with his obstinacy of character, 
nothing could now induce him to change them. Hence 
the position of affairs was becoming more and more in- 
volved ; indeed with this pontificate, a new epoch began, 
not for Italy only, but for all Europe. On this account, 
the new legation of Machiavelli — who was at this junc- 
ture despatched to Rome — possesses great additional 
importance. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The (Florentines show themselves hostile to the Venetians — Lega- 
tion to Rome — The Spaniards are victorious in Naples — 
Second legation to France — Recommencement of the war 
with Pisa — Fruitless attempts to turn the course of the Amo — 
First Decennale — ^A lost manuscript. 

(1503-1504.) 

While the events just related were going on in Rome, 
the attention of Florence was directed to what was 
occurring in the States which had belonged to Valen- 
tinois and touched the frontiers of the Republic. It 
was especially necessary to prevent the advance of the 
Venetians who still aspired to the Monarchy of Italy. 
Therefore Machiavelli, by command and in the name of 
the Ten, wrote to the Commissaries and Podestis, 
bidding them second the designs of the church, and 
either the return of former rulers, or even that of the Duke 
himself — according to the way events turned, whichever 
best served to close the door against Venice * Nor did 
the Ten neglect to take into consideration, whether it 
might not be possible to profit by the general turmoil to 
seize some neighbouring territory on their own account : 
this however was only to be done with extreme caution 

* Circular of the 20th August 1503, in the Florence Archives, CI. x., 
dist. 3, No. 108, at sheet 129. Many more of Machiavelli's letters are to 
be found in the same file. We only quote those at sheets 136, 139, 
and 148. 
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and without exposing the Republic to dangerous conse- 
quences. Written instructions to this effect were sent 
to the Commissary Ridolfi regarding Citerna, Faenza, 
Forll, with the declaration that to obtain the latter 
State, Florence would be willing to expend as much as 
10,000 ducats. But they added as usual that, the 
Republic not being strong enough for daring enter- 
prises, it would be necessary to favour whichever party 
— excepting the Venetians — had the best probability of 
success.* While they were discussing the propriety 
of taking possession of Forll, Signor Antonio Ordelaffi 
entered that city, was well received by the inhabitants 
and immediately declared that he relied upon the pro- 
tection of the Florentines. The latter were now 
puzzled what course to adopt. They had no fitting 
excuse for refusing him their protection ; but they did 
not feel powerful enough to defend him against the 
Church and Valentinois who might both probably 
attack him. At the same time Machiavelli wrote to the 
Commissary at Castrocaro : " This arrival will raise the 
spirits of the men of Forli, and the suspicions of the 
Duke's people. You must tell the former that we 
made him (Ordelaffi) come, the better to help him : the 
latter on the contrary must be told, that we summoned 
him for the Duke's advantage, to shut that door which 
was open to the Venetians, and to deprive them of a 
tool. And in this way you must trim matters, so that we 
may gain time. You must however manage this affair 

* Letter of the 25th August, loc cit., file 107, at sheet 136, and letter 
of the 1 2th September, at sheet 156. 
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with dexterity and secrecy, colouring it in such a way 
that neither party may perceive that it is being tricked 
or circumvented."* It was this perpetual petty 
tergiversation that chiefly disgusted Machiavelli, and 
inspired him with an exaggerated admiration for the 
conduct of men like Valentinois, who, troubled by 
no scruples human nor divine, went straight to the end 
they had in view. 

By good fortune he was soon relieved from this 
torment, for on the 24th of October he received orders 
to go to Rome, with special instructions and letters of 
recommendation to many cardinals whom it was 
necessary that he should see, especially the Cardinal 
Soderini who then managed the principal affairs of the 
Republic, and by whose advice he was to be guided, t 

He was the bearer of condolences on the death of Pius 
III. ; he was to collect as much intelligence as possible 
during the conclave, and — by means of the Cardinal de 
Rouen — conclude a Condotta with G. P. Baglioni. 
This Condotta was arranged in the name of Florence, 
but altogether in the interest and service of France, to 
counterbalance the injury done to that power by the 
desertion of the Orsini, who, together with the Colonna, 
had joined Gonsalvo of Cordova directly the French 



• Letter of the 5th of October to Americo Antinori, file 107 at sheet 
171. See appendix, doc. xxii. 

t From the 28th of August it had been determined that he should be 
sent to Rome, as is shown by the Registers of the Ten. But he did not 
set out at that time ; and afterwards his mission was decided upon afresh. 
The instructions given him and the letter to Cardinal Soderini are in the 
Legasione contained in vol vi. of the Opere^ p. 364 and fol. 
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had accepted the friendship of Valentinois. As was 
natural, the Condotta was speedily arranged, and 
Baglioni prepared to start for Florence without delay 
to receive his money, for the Republic had pledged 
itself to pay to him the 60,000 ducats owing to France 
"in return for her protection."* And on this head, 
Machiavelli wrote of Baglioni, that "he was like the 
other pillagers of Rome, who are thieves rather than 
soldiers, and whose services are sought for the sake 
of their names and . influence, rather than for their 
valour, or the number of men at their command. 
Moved as they are by personal interests, the alliances 
they make only last till it suits their purpose to break 
them, and therefore those who understand these leaders 
only seek to prevent them from doing harm." t Fresh 
events soon occurred to change the aims and character 
of this legation. Machiavelli arrived in Rome towards 
the close of the scandalous manoeuvres, by which 
— according to the Venetian ambassador — votes were 
bought and sold not for thousands, but for tens of 
thousands of ducats ; " there is no longer any difference 
" between the Papacy and the Soldanate^ since plus offer- 
" enti dabitury % Cardinal Giuliano delle Rovere had 
gained ground so rapidly, and succeeded — as we have 
already noted — in winning over the Spanish Cardinals, 
by means of promises held out to Valentinois, that he 
was now certain of success. But men's minds were still 

* Baonacoorsi ; Diario^ p. 83 and fol. 

t Letter of the 29th October 1503. 

X Giustinian, despatch of the 19th October. 
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greatly agitated, and the city in so anarchical a con- 
dition, that on the evening of the 31st October, one of 
the Cardinal's attendants was accompanied to Machia- 
velli's dwelling by an escort of twenty armed men. 
Nevertheless on that same evening the Secretary wrote 
that the election was now assured. In fact, on the 
following day, the Conclave met, the new Pope was 
proclaimed, immediately took the name of Julius 
IL, and without hesitation seized the reins of govern- 
ment with a firm hand. Thus it was no longer a 
question of collecting and transmitting intelligence 
regarding the Conclave ; but two questions of much 
higher importance now arose. What did the Pope 
intend to do with Valentinois, to whom he had pro- 
mised so much ? What would be his attitude towards 
Venice, who already manifested her intention of march- 
ing into Romagna } 

Two men were employed in studying these questions 
with the utmost diligence and penetration : Machia- 
velli and Giustinian. Naturally, however, the latter 
concerned himself much less than the former with 
the affair of Valentinois, whom his Republic had little 
occasion to fear. As soon as he had heard of the 
promises made to him by Delle Rovcre, he had set 
about ascertaining the latter's intentions with great 
acuteness. And he had been told in reply : " See that 
the election be successful, and have no doubts. You 
behold the miserable state to which we have been 
reduced by the carrion Pope Alexander has left behind 
him, with this great crowd of cardinals. Necessity 
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compels men to do that which they would not, as long 
as they are dependent upon others ; but once freed, they 
then act in a different fashion."* After that Giustinian 
required no more explanations, nor occupied himself 
any more with Valentinois, indeed when repeatedly 
invited to visit him, he refused to go, in order, as he 
said, to avoid swelling the Duke's importance. On the 
other hand he showed marvellous discretion and per- 
severance in scrutinizing the most secret ideas of the 
Pope touching the advance of the Venetians, and re- 
ported them to his government with a diligence that is 
beyond description. He speedily discovered that the 
first symptoms of benevolence and the first waverings 
were mere illusions ; that the Pope was resolved to risk 
his tiara and the peace of Europe in order to win back 
the territories which, in his opinion, appertained to the 
Church. Thus, before they were manifest to any 
other human eye, we can discern the germs of the 
League of Cambray in the despatches of the Venetian 
ambassador,! who in vain counselled prudence to his 
government, and in vain sought to calm the haughty 
and irritable spirit of the Pope. Very different, with 
regard to these affairs, was the position of MachiavelH. 
Above all else, the chief anxiety of the Florentines was 
to see Julius II. the declared enemy of the Venetians. 
The necessary reserve maintained by him at the first 
news of their advance, was not only interpreted by the 
Florentines as a sign of unpardonable coldness ; but 

• Despatch of the 30th October 1503. 
t Despatch of the 6th November. 
II. N 
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almost as a proof that he rejoiced at the event, and 
was perhaps acting in concert with Venice, in order thus 
to prevent the restoration of the Duke. Therefore the 
Ten urged Machiavelli to use every art to arouse jeal- 
ousy and hatred towards Venice ; but he was soon 
compelled to acknowledge that this was the easiest of 
matters, for the first symptoms of the Pope's passionate 
and deliberate indignation were not slow in breaking 
out. But he had to keep a vigilant eye upon Valen- 
tinois, who — had he gone to Romagna — must have 
passed through Tuscany, a circumstance of no small 
danger to the Republic. Besides he did not, like 
Giustinian, enjoy frequent opportunities of approaching 
the Pope, and therefore did not know his real intentions 
towards a man whom he had greatly hated, but to 
whom he had promised much. 

The importance of this Legation, so far as it 
touches the life of Machiavelli, proceeds from its shortly 
bringing him once more in contact with Valentinois, 
when fallen from the high estate in which he had first 
known him. The secretary now writes and speaks of 
him with an indifference and cold contempt which has 
scandalized many, who looked upon this not only as a 
flagrant contradiction of all that he had previously 
written of him ; but also as a proof of a low nature, 
only capable of admiring successful prosperity and good 
luck, ready to trample upon his own hero, directly he saw 
him in the dust. This erroneous judgment, however, is 
nothing but the natural consequence of the previous 
blunder of giving to Machiavelli's admiration for 
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Valentinois, a significance and a value which it never 
possessed. Even if a brigand chief had had the daring 
and dexterity to upset a country and subject it to his 
rule, Machiavelli would have admired his ability and 
courage without taking alarm at any sanguinary and 
cruel action. Indeed the workings of his own fancy 
would have converted the object of his admiration into 
a sort of imaginary hero, while lauding Caesar's prudence 
and virtuCy in the sense in which the word virtue 
was employed during the Italian Renaissance. And all 
this owing to the nature of his genius, the character of 
the times, and — it may be — the coldness of his heart, 
which, though certainly not bad, was not easily inflamed 
with any very ardent enthusiasm for goodness. Natur- 
ally enough, therefore, had he afterwards encountered 
the same brigand, fallen from his previous position into 
obscurity, and had beheld the man in all his immoral 
and repulsive monstrousness, Machiavelli, in pursuance 
of his customary impassable examination of reality, 
would have described and judged him in his true light, 
without any hesitation, any fear of contradicting him- 
self And this was not very unlike his attitude with 
regard to Valentinois, therefore the contradiction lies 
not in his judgment, but rather in those of individuals 
who wished to attribute to him opinions, virtues and 
vices which he never possessed. 

Meanwhile many and various rumours were afloat as 
to the Pope's intentions respecting his given promises. 
He did not wish to keep them, but neither did he wish 
to pass for a perjurer — the very accusation which he 
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had so often hurled against the Borgias. And the 
Duke, on the other hand, wrote Machiavelli — " always 
" transported by his daring confidence, believes that the 
'* words of others are more trustworthy than were his 
" own, and that the promised marriage alliance must be 
" maintained." * On the Sth of November came letters 
from the Ten telling of the revolt of Imola against 
Valentinois, and the advance of the Venetians towards 
Faenza. Machiavelli carried this news to the Pope, 
who heard it unmoved, and then to several cardinals, 
to whom he remarked that if His Holiness followed 
this course, he would soon be no better than a Venetian 
chaplain. He then presented himself to the Duke, who 
was greatly agitated, and complained bitterly of the 
Florentines; he said that they might, with a hundred men 
have saved him those States, and yet had not done so. 
** Since Imola is lost, and Faenza attacked, he declares 
that he will no longer collect soldiers, nor be fooled by 
you. He will place all that remains to him in the hands 
of the Venetians. In this way he believes that he shall 
soon witness the destruction of your State, and will 
exult over it, for the French have too much to do in 
the kingdom of Naples, to be able to assist you. " And 
" he enlarged upon these points with poisoned and pas- 
" sionate words. I had no lack of things to say in reply, 
" nor would my words have failed me ; yet I took the 
" course of trying to pacify him, and took leave of him as 
" quickly as possible, for it seemed a thousand years till 

• Letter of the 4th of November. 
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" I could go away from him."* The situation was now 
entirely changed ; the Duke had no longer the power 
to enforce his commands, and Machiavelli was conscious 
of his own superiority over his interlocutor, who in old 
times had seemed so much greater than himself. 

We now see Rome the centre of the chief affairs of 
the world ; of those between France and Spain, the most 
important of all ; the concerns of Romagna ; the war- 
fare of the barons. But the Pope, equally indebted to 
all for his election, and not having as yet collected either 
men or money cannot decide which to favour. " He is 
*' of necessity compelled to veer with the wind until 
" change of times and circumstances force him to declare 
" himself, or until he be so firmly fixed in his seat, as to 
" be able to favour or carry out any undertaking that is 
" to his mind." No one understands what he means to 
do with Valentinois ; he presses him to depart, he has 
written and caused others to write to your Excellencies, 
to grant him a safe conduct, but he does not at all care 
that he should really have it.t The Duke is preparing 
to take the road by Porto Venere or Spezia, and thence 
by the Garfagnana and Modena into Romagna. His 
troops consisting of three hundred light horse and four 
hundred infantry, would pass through Tuscany, if he 
has the safe conduct of your Excellencies, of whom he 
now speaks with much affability. But who may count 
upon his friendship, especially now, when he himself 

* This letter has no date, and is the ix. of this Legation, Opere^ vol. vi. 

p. 388. 
t Letter of the nth November. 
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seems hardly to know what he wishes ? The Cardinal 
of Volterra has found him " changeable, irresolute, and 
" suspicious, incapable of remaining firm to any conclu- 
" sion ; either because this be natural to him, or because 
" these blows of misfortune have stupified him, and 
" travail him inwardly as one unused to experience 
** them." The Cardinal d'Elna * has said that " he 
" thought him out of his mind, for he knew not himself 
" what he desired to do, so involved and irresolute did 
" he seem." t 

Besides, the name of Valentinois was so detested by 
the mass of Florentine citizens, that, notwithstanding the 
recommendations — somewhat lukewarm, we must admit 
— of Cardinals Soderini and de Rouen,J when the pro- 
posal for the safe conduct was brought before the Council 
of Eighty, out of a hundred and ten votes, ninety were 
against it.§ And on learning this. His Holiness raised 
his head and told Machiavelli that it was best so, and that 
he was content ; whereupon the latter wrote— one sees 
plainly that he wishes to be rid of him, without appear- 
ing to break faith with him, and therefore does not care 
in the least what others do against him.|| Very different, 

* Francesco Loris, bishop of EIna. Often mentioned as d*Euna, 
d*Herina, d'Helna. For his true title see the Dispacd of A. Giustinian, 
vol. i. p. 247, note (i). 

t Letter of the 14th November. 

:J: The two letters of recommendation are in the Operty P.M., vol. iv., 

p. 349. 

§ Letter of Buonaccorsi, dated Sth November 1503, Carte dd MachicnrlU, 
Case iii., no. 21, Appendix^ doc. xxiii. On this subject, see too the letter 
of the Ten, Op^re^ P.M., vol. iv. p. 361. 

II Letter of the I Sth November. Giustinian wrote on the 17th of the 
same month — *' The Pope is planning the Duke's destruction, but does 
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of course, was the impression this made upon the mind 
of the Duke, who, directly he saw MachiaveUi, broke 
into a fury, saying, that he had already sent on his 
troops, was himself about to take ship, and could not 
possibly wait. The orator tried to soothe him by pro- 
mising to write to Florence, and suggested that the 
Duke should send one of his men there, which certainly 
would lead to some good arrangement. But what 
he really wrote to the Ten was that he had said these 
things to pacify the Duke, and because the latter 
threatened to side with the Pisans, the Venetians, the 
devil himself, in order to injure Florence. "When 
his messenger arrives, your Excellencies can neglect 
him and arrange about him as you will judge best. As 
to the troops which have already set out, namely, one 
hundred men-at-arms, and two hundred and fifty light 
horse, you can try to be informed of their movements, 
so as to have them disarmed and stripped at the first 
convenient opportunity."* 

Valentinois started for Ostia with four or five hundred 
men, according to public rumour, which also swelled to 
seven hundred horse the cavalry on the road to Tuscany.f 
These had been already preceded by the Bishop of 
Veroli, who had arrived in Florence with a letter of re- 



•* not wish to appear in the matter." And on the 13th he added, that the 
Pope himself had said to him — "This Duke is so changeable and incom- 
*• prchensible, that certainly we do not know how to assert anything re- 
" specting his affairs .... let him go if he chooses, for we think that he 
** will be stripped of everything." 

* Letter of the 1 8th November. 

t Letter of the 19th November. 
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commendation signed by Cardinal Soderini, and written 
by Machiavelli,* who instantly despatched another one 
to explain that the first was nothing but a ruse to soothe 
the Duke and send him quietly away. They could act 
as they pleased with regard to the letter.^f- 

Now, however, affairs were becoming complicated, 
for news arrived that the Venetians had taken Faenza, 
and soon after, that they had annexed Rimini by agree- 
ment with Malatesta. Upon this, Machiavelli, in lan- 
guage that may truly be called prophetic, wrote that 
this expedition of the Venetians "will either be the gate 
" opening all Italy to them, or will prove their ruin."J 
Here in fact was the germ of the future league of Cam- 
bray. The Cardinal de Rouen, terribly enraged, swore 
by his soul that if the Venetians threatened Florence, 
the king would put aside all else to help them ; the 
Pope declared that if the Venetians persevered in their 
present course of action, he would join with France, with 
the Emperor, with any one, to achieve their downfall, as 
in fact he afterwards did.§ 

* This is in vol. vi. of the Opere^ p. 430, note. 

+ Letter of the 20th November. 

X Letter of the 24th November. 

§ Letter of the 21st November. In the following letter Machiavelli 
asks the Ten for money and goes through his accounts. On starting he 
had received thirty-three ducats. He spent thirteen in travelling post, 
eighteen upon a mule, eighteen upon a velvet habit-, eleven on a Catalan 
cloak, ten upon a loose robe, making a total of seventy ducats. He was 
living at an inn with two men and a mule, spending ten carlini a-day. 
Although the Ten had granted him the salary he had demanded, yet he 
was not then aware of the dearth of provisions in Rome. Therefore he 
now asked to be reimbursed for his travelling expenses, according to the 
usual custom. This request was granted. In fact there exists in the 
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Meanwhile, the Pope was unable to restrain himself 
any longer, although he had permitted Valentinois to go 
to Ostia, without giving up the pass-words of the Cesena 
and Fori! citadels which were still holding out for him ; 
he now sent the Cardinals of Volterra and Sorrento after 
him to order him to give the pass^words and state that if 
he refused them. His Holiness would have him arrested 
and his adherents stopped and disarmed. In fact, when 
these messengers returned without having obtained any- 
thing from Valentinois, the Pope instantly sent orders 
to the naval commandant in Ostia for the Duke*s arrest, 
and wrote to Siena and Perugia that his people were to 
be stripped, and if possible their leader Don Michele 
made a prisoner.* All this caused a rumour to arise 
that Cesar Borgia had been thrown into the Tiber, and 
although Machiavelli did not give full credence to the 
report, he added, in writing of it — " I really believe that 
" if this have not already happened that it soon may. . . . 
" This Pope begins to pay his debts honourably enough, 
'* but rubs them out with, the tow of his inkstand ; and 
" since he (the Duke) is taken, whether he be alive or 
" dead, we need trouble ourselves no more about him. t 

Florentine Archives an order of pajrment dated 3rd of January 1503 (1504), 
in which it is stated that, Machiavelli having been granted a salary of ten 
lire a-day — his usual stipend included ; a sum of 3000 lire was owing to 
him from the 23d November to the 22d December. Deducting from this 
164 lire, 3 soldi, 4 denari, as his usual salary, there remained 132 lire, 
soldi, 8 danari, still to be paid to him, and for which an order was given, 
as also for 25 broad yellow florins, and 6 lire, *' which his accounts shew 
him to have expended in going to Rome and on his return journey by 
post." Opere\?M.,)^ vol. L p. 62. 

* Letters of the 23d and 24th of November. 

t Letter of the 26th November. It is almost unnecessary to add that 
many portions of these letters are written in cipher. 
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" One sees that his sins are gradually bringing him to 
" punishment ; God grant that all may go well ! '** 

This is a specimen of the language which so deeply 
scandalizes those who after having converted Machia- 
velli not only into a blind admirer, but almost into 
the counsellor and secret agent of Valentinois, are 
amazed to perceive that he now speaks of him with 
so much cold contempt, and make that a ground for 
fresh accusations against him. But Borgia's behaviour 
at this juncture appeared to all as it really was, vile, 
contemptible, and inconsistent. Instead of defending 
his badly acquired possessions sword in hand, he be- 
came humble and irresolute, trusting only to the 
basest intrigues. He is no longer the individual who 
excited Machiavelli*s praise and admiration. And 
although the secretary's present tone of language may 
appear cynical to those who are disposed to exalt 
him over much, or to blame him too severely, very 
different was the opinion entertained by his contem- 
poraries. In Florence indeed he was blamed for always 
making too much account of the Duke, and to this ac- 
cusation those least well disposed towards Machiavelli 
added derision and even calumny. Buonaccorsi, in one 
of his letters, tells him that — "In general you are 
" laughed at for writing too earnestly of the Duke ; 
" there are persons who even believe that you hope to 
" get some benefit for yourself from him, but that you 
" will not succeed." t 

* First letter of the 28th of November. 

+ Letter of the 15th November 1503, from which we have before 
quoted. 
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Meanwhile Cesar Borgia, escorted by the Papal 
guards, was brought up the Tiber on board a galleon, 
as far as S. Paolo, on the 29th of November, and 
entered Rome the same evening. "Your Excellencies," 
so wrote Machiavelli, " need not trouble yourselves as 
to where he may land. The men who were with him 
have straggled back one by one, and those who went with 
Don Michele will not get on very well."* In fact on the 
1st of December came the news that this band pursued 
by the Baglioni and the Sienese, had been routed and 
disarmed, while Don Michele, seized by the people of 
Castiglion Fiorentino, had been sent a prisoner to 
Florence. The Pope was overjoyed at this, and wished 
to have him in his own hands, in order to " get to the 
bottom of all the cruel robberies, murders, sacrileges, 
and infinite other crimes committed in Rome against 
God and man during the past eleven years. He told 
me smilingly, that he wished to speak with him, that 
he might learn something from him, the better to 
govern the Church. He hopes that you will therefore 
surrender Don Michele to him, and the Cardinal of 
Volterra has encouraged him in this hope, and strongly 

* Letter of the 29th November. See too Giustinian's despatch of the 
same date. The two orators sometimes give the same news in almost 
identical words, as is by no means rare in the diplomatic correspondences 
of this period. This results in part from the faithfulness and precision of 
the Italian ambassadors, and in part, we believe, from their employment of 
the same secret agents to obtain news, or from having surreptitiously read the 
same documents, since we find the same phrases reproduced in the letters 
not of one or two, but of several orators. In the course of editing the 
Despatches of A. Giustinian we frequently had occasion to make this 
remark in collating them with those of other orators. 
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urges your Excellencies to give him up as a criminal 
guilty of despoiling the Church.*' ♦ 

The Duke, as was natural, became more and more 
dejected, shut up in the apartments of the Cardinal of 
Sorrento. This, however, did not alter his mode of 
conduct. He had at last delivered the countersigns to 
Pietro d'Oviedo, who was to go with them to obtain the 
surrender of the fortresses ; but he asked the Pope to 
give him sureties for the Romagna territories, and 
required that the Cardinal of Rouen should guarantee 
these sureties in writing. "And while Valentinois/' 
wrote Machiavelli in conclusion, " is making all these 
difficulties, and fighting over every point, the Pope who 
is quite easy as to the result, lets him go on and will not 
press matters to a conclusion. It is believed, however, 
that whether he have the sureties or not, D'Oviedo will 
set out to-morrow ; and thus it would seem that little 
by little this Duke is sliding into his grave." t 

It is useless now to waste time in relating how 
D'Oviedo set out; how he came to his death in Romgana 
hanged by one of the commandants of the fortresses, 
who would not surrender, because his master was in the 
power of the Pope; how the Pope finally obtained the for- 
tresses, and Valentinois, deserted by all, went to Naples 
where he was seized by Gonsalvo di Cordova, and sent 
a prisoner to Spain. All these are things generally 
known, and besides would lead us too far away from the 
subject of our narrative. Instead, it is only necessary to 

* Letter of the ist December, 
t Letter of the 3d December. 
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record one last circumstance, very typical of the Duke's 
behaviour at this period, and which throws a new light 
upon his character. He had repeatedly implored as " a 
special grace " an interview with Duke Guidobaldo, who 
had then come to Rome from Urbino, and was on 
very good terms with the Pope. At first this nobleman 
— remembering how iniquitously he had been in former 
days driven from his dominions by the Borgias, and 
with what fury they had sought to hunt him down, 
refused the request; but finally yielded to the inter- 
cessions of His Holiness. We are told by an eye- 
witness that Valentinois entered cap in hand, and twice 
bent his knees to the ground in advancing towards Duke 
Guidobaldo, who was sitting upon a species of couch in 
the pontifical ante-chamber. On seeing his old adver- 
sary in this attitude of humility, stirred by a sentiment 
of dignity and almost of self-respect, he left his seat, 
and with his own hands assisted Borgia to rise, and 
made him sit down by his side. Thereupon Valentinois 
humbly besought forgiveness for the past, " laying the 
** blame upon his youth, his evil counsellors, his bad com- 
" panions, the abominable disposition of the Pope and of 
" some others who had urged him to that undertaking, 
" entering into many details concerning the Pope, and 
" cursing his memory." He promised to restore the 
stolen property, excepting a few Trojan robes, which 
had been given to the Cardinal of Rouen, and some 
other things which he no longer possessed. Guidobaldo 
replied with a few courteous words, but of such a nature 
that Borgia "remained much abased and understood his 
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" position."* Nevertheless he continued to bear himself 
towards all with the same abject servility, as may be 
seen from the continuation of the narrative we quote, 
and from the despatches of the various Italian ambassa- 
dors in Rome. Can we then be surprised that Machia- 
velli should now feel the utmost personal contempt 
for Valcntinois, and should almost try to conceal the 
present spectacle from his mind in order not to lose 
remembrance of the observations and ideas which had 
previously occurred to him } 

At this juncture the Legation may almost be said 
to be at an end. Machiavelli lingered in Rome a 
few days longer, prevented from starting by a cough 
then prevalent, and by the solicitations of Cardinal 
Soderini, who was very unwilling to part with him. 
During this interval he continued to forward the news 
which he collected day by day. He reported the arrest 
of the secretary who had poisoned his employer, 
Cardinal Michiel, by order of Pope Alexander VL, and 
who would — it was said — be burnt alive in public! He 
also continued as before to give the current news of 
the war in the kingdom of Naples, and having written 
some other particulars about Valentinois, who was now 
treated as a prisoner, he sent off his last letter in date 
of the i6th December, and started for Florence bearing 
one from the Cardinal Soderini who praised him most 

* This most important letter was discovered and published by Ugolini 
in his Storia dei Duchi cCUrbino^ vol. ii., p. 523. The date of the day is 
wanting, as it is only inscribed : Dctt : Konia v. . . . 1503. 

t Letter of the 14th December. On the 17th Giustinian wrote the same 
intelligence. 
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highly to the Republic, as a man of unrivalled good 
faith, diligence and prudence.* 

During his stay] in Rome Machiavelli had always 
sent uncertain and contradictory news of the war then 
going on between the Spaniards and the French, who 
were encamped in the marshes on either side of the 
Garigliano and exposed to continual rains. In fact, up 
to the time of his departure, nothing very decisive had 
taken place, and the most contradictory rumours were 
afloat. But hardly had he reached Florence, than news 
came of what was called the rout of. Garigliano, which 
took place at the end of December and was a downright 
catastrophe for the French. Their army was dispersed 
and destroyed ; their best captains either killed, taken, 
or put to flight ; the whole of the kingdom was now in 

• It b in the vol. vi. of the Opere^ in the note at p. 494. Among the 
other letters of this Legation, there is one in the Opere^ marked xlii., 
addressed to a Florentine citizen, in a private manner. In this Machia- 
velli writes that he can only repeat in homely fashion the things already 
written officially : *' I will speak in the vulgar tongue, even if I have 
" written to the Office grammatically ; though I doubt if I have done so." 
This is generally believed to have been addressed to Soderini, but as is 
justly remarked by Signor Nitti {Op. cit,, vol. i. p. 261), the form is much 
too familiar for this to be probable. Nitti believes it to have been written 
to a Messer Tucci, one of the Signori, and who — according to a letter of 
Buonaccorsi dated 4th December — had been much vexed that Machiavelli 
had not replied to him ; nor is this an improbable supposition, for in this 
letter the secretary makes excuses for his silence. Besides, this point is of 
no importance. We would merely observe that the phrase writing in the 
vulgale and not in grammar has not the angry meaning given to it by 
Signor Nitti, and that, in writing to one of the Signoria, the secretary 
would not, as he supposes, have made use of " sharp and cutting words." 
The letter of Buonaccorsi alluded to by Signor Nitti, is among the Carte 
del Machiavelli^ case iii, no. 26, and as it contains other intelligence about 
Machiavelli we give it with the others in the Appendix, doc. xxiv. 
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the hands of the Spaniards. Among the many different 
news daily reaching Florence, there was one item which 
rejoiced the whole city : Piero dei Medici, who was with 
the French army, had been drowned in the Garigliano, 
while trying to cross it in a boat. However the know- 
ledge that there was nothing more to be feared from 
this hated and despised tyrant, was but a slight com- 
pensation for the fresh perils now menacing the 
Republic, which had been the constant ally of France. 
Many already fancied that they beheld the great 
Captain Gonsalvo on the march towards Lombardy at 
the head of his victorious army, to drive the French alto- 
gether out of Italy. And what then would be the fate 
of Florence.^ Gonsalvo was known to be favourable to 
the Pisans, what therefore must be his sentiments towards 
France's most faithful ally throughout the Peninsula } 

For these reasons, Machiavelli had hardly resumed 
his official duties in Florence, than he was despatched 
to France, where Niccolo Valori was already resident 
ambassador. His instructions, dated 14th of January 
1 504, written in his own hand and signed by Marcello 
Virgilio, ran as follows : " You will go to Lyons, present 
yourself to Valori and the King, explain to them the 
position of affairs here, see for yourself the preparations 
being made by the French, and write to us quickly of 
all these things, giving your own judgment concerning 
them. And should the preparations seem insufficient to 
you, you will give it clearly to be understood that we are 
not in a position to gather troops sufficient for our de- 
fence, and that therefore we should be obliged to turn for 
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aid wherever it was to be found, since nought else is ours 
but this small liberty, which we must use every effort to 
preserve. Nor will you content yourself with great 
promises and designs, but you will make it understood 
that immediate and effective aid is what is required." 
Besides this, Baglioni*s Condotta having been broken 
off, he was to try to effect something towards settling 
that business also. 

Machiavelli set out without delay, and on the 22nd of 
January 1504 wrote from Milan that the Lord of Chau- 
mont did not believe that Gonsalvo would advance, and 
declared that in every event the King would know how 
to defend his friends, and that he would write to beg 
His Majesty to conclude Baglioni's Condotta and that 
meanwhile the Republic should exert itself to come to 
friendly terms with " the small coin of Italy ; as to the 
Venetians "they would be forced to attend to their 
" fisheries." Others, on the contrary, assured Machiavelli 
that the King of France had exhausted his finances, had 
few troops, and those few scattered over many places, 
whereas "the enemies were in the saddle, fresh and 
" ready for victory."* On the 26th, he reached Lyons, 
and on the 27th, together with Valori, he waited on the 
Cardinal of Rouen, and spoke very earnestly to him on 
the state of affairs and the necessity of prompt and 
energetic measures. The replies he received were too 
vag^e to be satisfactory ; but all of a sudden some of 
the clouds began to clear away from the gloomy 

* Letter of the 22nd January 1450 from Milan. 
II. O 
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After his return to Florence, he was sent on the 2nd 
of April to Piombino to cany to the Lord of that place 
assurances of sincere friendship on the part of the 
Republic, and to put him on his guard against the 
Sienese.* And as usual he was instructed to study 
carefully the tendencies of the Lord of Piombino and of 
those about him, in order to bring full reports of these 
matters on his return, which he accordingly did. And 
after this the business of the Chancery became brisker 
than ever, for the war with Pisa was resumed with fresh 
vigour. 

Meanwhile Soderini, now sure of his ground, began to 

dated the 17th of January of thM year, from Pulsano. This letter, how- 
ever, which is at sheet 83, not 8, of the Codex quoted by him (Florence 
Archives, CI. X., dist. 4, No. 92) is written from Bulsano (Bolzano), and 
bears the date, not of the 17th January 1502, but of the 17th January 
1 507, when Vettori was ambassador to the Emperor. It has also escaped 
Signor Amico's notice, that the letter published by him is identical with 
the third letter of the Legazione alV Imperatare^ which took place in 1507. 

Another of NiccoI6 Valori's letters (Carte del Machiavelli, case iii., No. 
63) leads Signor Nitti to a series of conjectures (op. cit. vol. i, p. 220, 
note i) which seem to us of but little probability. He considers it a proof 
that Machiavelli was working with Valori for the purpose of " reconstruct- 
ing the former intimate union of the House of Borgia with the King 
of France." Machiavelli would have been following a policy of his own, 
had he and Valori tried to reconstruct an alliance, without any authoriza- 
tion to do so. But the Secretary of the Ten could not take similar 
liberties. The mistake has arisen simply because it escaped observation 
that the date of the letter: Rouen, 7th of March 1503, Florentine style, 
answers to the 7th of March 1504 modem style. At that time Alexander 
VI. was dead, Valentinois had been arrested at Ostia and was no longer of 
any importance. The letter was written by Valori, while Machiavelli was 
on his way back to Florence from France, and it alludes to certain afiairs, 
to which he was to apply himself on the journey for the benefit of the 
Republic, in the name of the Gonfrdoniere. There is no mystery in the 
letter, and there is nothing in it concerning the Borgias. 

* Opere^ vol. vi., p. 564. 
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horizon. Although Spain had obtained an extra- 
ordinary victory, she was not made giddy by her good 
fortune, and desired rather to consolidate her recent 
conquests, than to engage in new and perilous enter- 
prises. She therefore lent a willing ear to the proposals 
of truce made to her by the French, and as they could 
not leave the Florentines out of the agreement, the 
dangers threatening the Republic suddenly disappeared. 
In fact a three years* truce was signed at Lyons on the 
nth of February. The Spaniards were now masters 
of the Neapolitan kingdom, friendly relations were 
temporarily established between the two potentates, 
and the Florentines were included in the treaty as 
friends of France. Valori quickly informed the Ten of 
this, and Machiavelli was able to prepare for his 
departure. On the 2Sth of February he wrote that 
directly the news of the truce arrived he leapt into the 
saddle to return home. However his departure was 
deferred for a few days owing to some slight business 
which had to be done for Valori, who held him in the 
greatest esteem, commended to the Ten his zeal and 
intelligence, corresponded with and frequently made use 
of him. And as Valori then continued to carry on his 
diplomatic correspondence himself, we only find three 
of Machiavelli's letters in this Legation, and of these 
the only noteworthy one is that written from Milan.* 

* Signer Caspar Amico, at page 182 of his work, La vita di Niccolo 
Machiavelli (Florence, Civelli 1875) mentions a hitherto unknown journey 
of Machiavelli to France, in the January of 1502, and in confirmation of 
it, quotes a letter, which he believes to be inedited, of Francesco Vettori, 
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After his return to Florence, he was sent on the 2nd 
of April to Piombino to carry to the Lord of that place 
assurances of sincere friendship on the part of the 
Republic, and to put him on his guard against the 
Sienese.* And as usual he was instructed to study 
carefully the tendencies of the Lord of Piombino and of 
those about him, in order to bring full reports of these 
matters on his return, which he accordingly did. And 
after this the business of the Chancery became brisker 
than ever, for the war with Pisa was resumed with fresh 
vigour. 

Meanwhile Soderini, now sure of his ground, began to 

dated the 17th of January of thM year, from Pulsano. This letter, how- 
ever, which is at sheet 83, not 8, of the Codex quoted by him (Florence 
Archives, CI. X., dist. 4, No. 92) is written from Bulsano (Bolzano), and 
bears the date, not of the 17th January 1502, but of the 17th January 
1507, when Vettori was ambassador to the Emperor. It has also escaped 
Signor Amico's notice, that the letter published by him is identical with 
the third letter of the Legaxione cUV Imperatare^ which took place in 1507. 

Another of Niccol6 Valori's letters (Carte del Machiavelli, case iii.. No. 
63) leads Signor Nitti to a series of conjectures (op. cit. vol. i, p. 220, 
note i) which seem to us of but little probability. He considers it a proof 
that Machiavelli was working withValori for the purpose of "reconstruct- 
ing the former intimate union of the House of Borgia with the King 
of France.'* Machiavelli would have been following a policy of his own, 
had he and Valori tried to reconstruct an alliance, without any authoriza- 
tion to do so. But the Secretary of the Ten could not take similar 
liberties. The mistake has arisen simply because it escaped observation 
that the date of the letter : Rouen, 7th of March 1503, Florentine style, 
answers to the 7th of March 1504 modem style. At that time Alexander 
VI. was dead, Valentinois had been arrested at Ostia and was no longer of 
any importance. The letter was written by Valori, while Machiavelli was 
on hb way back to Florence from France, and it alludes to certain affairs, 
to which he was to apply himself on the journey for the benefit of the 
Republic, in the name of the Gonfrdoniere. There is no mystery in the 
letter, and there is nothing in it concerning the Borgias. 

• Opercy vol. vi., p. 564. 
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rule after his own fashion, and Machiavelli, who had 
great ascendancy over him, seconded him, the better to 
preserve his own influence. The office of Gonfaloniere 
for life, took all importance from the others, held for so 
short a term, and these were therefore filled by men of 
little weight, who left more and more untrammelled the 
authority of him who was the head of the State, 
and whose very economical administration — as con- 
trasted with the former reckless squandering — ^had 
gained him the confidence even of the most prudent. 
Therefore he had entirely his-pwn way in the Pratica, in 
the Eighty and even in the Great Council, although 
certain grave jealousies had arisen against him and even 
against Machiavelli, in whom he reposed the fullest con- 
fidence.* Condotte were concluded with G. P. Baglioni, 
Marcantonio Colonna and other captains of more or 
less renown, for fifty, for one hundred or more men-at- 
arms a-piece. Three thousand foot soldiers were hired 
to lay waste t the enemies' territory. 

The commissary was Giacomini who quickly com- 
mencedj operations. In May he made a raid upon San 
Rossore, which was all laid waste in four days ; he did 
the same in the Val di Serchio, and instantly after- 
wards captured Librafatta. Three galleys were hired, 
which proved very useful in cutting off the enemy's 
supplies, and meanwhile he made several forays into 
the dominion of Lucca as a reprisal for the succour 
which that State was continually sending to the Fisans. 

* Guicciardini, Storia Fiorentina^ chap. xxvUL 
t Buonaccorsi, Diario^ pp. 88-89. 
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On the 1st of July communications from the Ten were 
forwarded to him by Machiavelli, congratulating him on 
what he had already accomplished, and exhorting him 
to make the Lucchese clearly understand his deter- 
mination that in' future they should not help the Pisans 
with "as much as a glass of water ; and that since you 
know that their (the Pisans*) life is kept in their body 
by the Lucchese, you have firmly resolved that this 
shall no more happen, even if you have to pursue them 
within the walls of Lucca."* 

All this, however, was nothing unusual. But now 
Soderini had conceived a very unfortunate idea, which 
both he and Machiavelli pursued with extravagant ar- 
dour, against the advice of all competent persons. This 
was nothing less than to alter the course of the Arno, 
and by turning it into a lake near Leghorn, leave Pisa 
without a river, and deprived of all communication with 
the sea. The engineers who were consulted stated that 
with two thousand workmen and a certain quantity of 
timber, it would be possible to construct a dam, which 
would stop the course of the river, and, by means of 
two trenches dug for the purpose, direct it into the lake, 
and thence into the sea. "Thirty or forty thousand 
days' work would suffice," i>., two thousand men might 
accomplish it in fifteen days. When the question was 
laid before the Ten in the Pratica, they would not agree 
to it, as it seemed to them "little more than a fantasy."! 
But the Gonfaloniere used so many means to carry 

* Florence Archives, CI. x., dist. 3, no. 113, foHo 32. 
t Giucciardini, Storia FiorerUina^ chap, xxviii., p. 315. 
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his project that at last he succeeded, and obtained the 
decree for its execution. 

On the 20th of August NiccoI6 Machiavelli wrote a 
long letter to Giacomini, informing him of the resolution 
taken, and directing him to set about the necessary 
measures for carrying it out, in conjunction with Giuliano 
Lapi and Colombino, who were sent .to him expressly 
for that purpose.* Neither Bentivoglio nor Giacomini 
believed in the feasibility of the project. The first 
demonstrated, pen in hand, that it being necessary to 
excavate 800,000 braccia square of soil, two thousand 
workmen would have to be employed for at least two 
hundred days, and that even then nothing would be 
accomplished.! Giacomini while declaring himself — as 
was his duty, ready to execute the orders received — 
added : "Your Excellencies will find that fresh diffi- 
culties will daily arise, and that the work will be 
less easy than it now seems." J He too saw nothing 
in the project but huge loss of time and money, and 

•Florence Archives, CI. x., dist. 3, no. 112, folio 89/: Appendix, 
document xxv. 

t Among the Carte del Machiavelli ^ case vi., no. 78, there is a report of 
the whole of this affair drawn up by Buonaccorsi. Bentivoglio declared 
the undertaking impossible, because, according to him, the gradient was 
slighter in the direction of the lake, than along the present course of the 
river. "These reasons are all palpable and infallible," concludes Buon- 
accorsi, "yet they were not admitted. Every man is enlightened by 
•* experience." 

X Letter of Giacomini to the Ten, dated 25th of August 1504. Archivio 
Storico, vol. XV., p. 296. Nardi says in his Vita di A, Giacomini \ "The 
** which work was entrusted to Antonio, and he had it carried on with all 
" diligence and solicitude, although approved neither by him nor Messer 
*• Ercole Bentivoglio, for they judged it a useless expense and labour." 
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the obligation of guarding the workmen, without being 
able to perform any military operation. And being a 
man of small patience, he very soon made the fever from 
which he was in reality suffering, a pretext for requesting 
his dismissal on the 15th of September. It was granted 
to him on the following day, and the Ten appointed 
Tommaso Tosinghi as his successor.* 

Machiavelli meanwhile was employed in writing an 
interminable series of letters to direct the works. All 
the Communes received orders to supply the camp with 
a quantity of sappers to dig the trenches ; soldiers were 
ordered to mount guard to defend the works ; master 
carpenters were sent to construct the dam ; engineers 
were summoned from Ferrara: the labour went on un- 
ceasingly .t The excavation of the two canals which 
had to be seven braccia deep, and one of them twenty, 
the other thirty braccia wide, went forward rapidly ; but 
more rapidly still the expenditure, for with thousands 
of men working night and day, not half the task was 
accomplished. And worse, grave doubts soon arose as 
to the success of the undertaking ; since, during a flood, 
the water having been turned into the first trench, which 
was now completed, it all ran back into the Arno, 
directly the flood subsided, f It was asserted that the 

* This letter too of Giacomini is published in the Archivio Storico^ vol. 
XV. , p. 306 ; his pennission to retire and the announcement of Tosinghi's 
nomination are in the Florence Archives, CI. x., dist. 3, no. 113, at sheet 
125/. 

t See Florence Archives, CI. x., dist. 3, no. 112, at sheets 94, and 103/, 
and no. 113, at sheet 96/. These two files are full of Machiavelli's letters 
on the deviation of the Amo. 

X Buonaccorsi, Diario^ p. 93 and foL 
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dam, by arresting the course of the river, would raise the 
level of its bed ; but it was soon found, that, as it was 
built slowly, the narrowing of the bed increased the 
force of the current and again deepened the bed. 
Then it was thought that this inconvenience would 
cease as soon as the work was completed, and mean- 
while the soldiers had to waste their time guarding the 
labourers. Nevertheless Soderini would not allow that 
he was beaten, and having carried the matter first before 
the Pratica, and then before the Council of Eighty, he 
obtained a decree for the continuance of the work, and 
wrote to that effect to Tosinghi on the 28th and 29th of 
September.* Soon they had to be content with the 
hope that the seven thousand ducats already granted 
might not have been spent in vain, and that the 
trenches already dug might serve at least to check 
the advance of the Pisans, and lay the country 
under water, t A proclamation was issued, and 
read beneath the walls of Pisa, setting forth that the 
Signori had obtained from the Great Council the 
privilege of granting a free pardon to all who would 
leave that city and declare themselves obedient subjects 
of the Republict But this measure too failed in its 
purpose, for instead of reducing the strength of the 
enemy, its sole effect was to enable the Pisans to rid 

* Florence Archives, CL x., dist. 3, no. 113, at sheets 152 and 154. 
See in Appendix, document xxvi., the first of these two letters. 

t Loc, cit,f no. 113, at sheet 147/. 

{ This proclamation is to be found in he. cif,, no. 112, at sheet 156, 
Appendix, document xxvii. See also Guicciardini, Storia Fiorentina^ 
chap, xxviii., pp. 314-15. 
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themselves of useless persons, while provisions were 
scarce. Some too, by leaving the city, regained 
possession of their lands, and then clandestinely re- 
turned. It was therefore necessary to publish fresh 
orders to prevent the benevolent clauses of the pro- 
clamation from defeating the main object of it* 

Disasters multiplied in these days. The ships hired 
to watch the coast had already been wrecked, with 
a loss of eighty lives ; the soldiery showed increasing 
discontent ; the labourers deserted directly the rainy 
season set in.t And although the new engineers 
from Ferrara, after consultation with those in the camp, 
did not altogether despair of the enterprise, yet on 
the 1 2th of October it was left to Tosinghi*s decision 
whether it should be continued, or whether it would be 
best to pay off the army and suspend everything, which 
signified that Florence had lost all hope of being able 
to go on. In fact, shortly afterwards Tosinghi was 
recalled, and a successor sent to replace him ; the army 
was disbanded, and the trenches made at so enormous a 
labour and expense, were hastily filled up by the 
Pisans. And such was the end of this unlucky under- 
taking. J 



* Florence Archives, CI. x., dlst. 3, no. 112, at sheet 160/. 

t Loc, cU.f at sheet 157/. Appendix, document xxviii. 

X On the 26th October 1504, Cardinal Soderini wrote to Machiavelli from 
Rome : * * Much have we been grieved that this water plan should have proved 
" so great a fallacy, for it seems impossible that it should not be the fault 
" of those engineers who blundered so grossly. Perhaps too this may be 
" the pleasure of the Almighty for some better end unknown to ourselves.*' 
Carte del Machiavelli^ case iii., no. 58. 
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It was precisely at this period that Machiavelli began 
to write the first verses which we have from his pen, the 
Decennale Prima* which he composed in a fortnight, 
and dedicated to Alamanno Salviati in a letter of the 
9th of November I504.f This work cannot be styled 
genuine poetry, for it consists of a simple historic 
account of events happening in Italy during the decade 
commencing in the year 1494. The narrative flows on 
rapidly enough in simple and easy terzine^ it dwells on 
none but the most important events, yet does not neglect 
anything worthy of note, especially with reference to 
the history of Florence. And from time to time some 
flash of bitter irony enlivens the poem with its pungent 
wit, and is in marked contrast with the expressions of 
real sorrow, which escape the author just as frequently. 

He invokes the aid of the muse in narrating the 
miseries which began for Italy when she once more al- 
lowed her soil to be trampled by barbaric hordes. The 
French, obeying the call of Italian internal discord, over- 
run the Peninsula, without encountering any resistance. 
At Florence alone they are withstood by the daring of 
Piero Capponi : — 

Lo strepito dell' armi e de' cavalli 
Non pot^ far che non fosse sentita 
La voce d' un Cappon fra cento Galli.]: 

• Opere^ vol. v. pp. 351-73. 

t IHd, at p. 355. 

X The sense of which may be roughly rendered — 

For still amid the clang of arms, amid the clash of horse, 
Rose *mid a hundred Gallic crcnos one Capon's stirring voice. 

Translator, 
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Yet when they are compelled to retreat from Italy, and 

pass the Taro, after repulsing the army of the League, 

Florence cannot bear to withdraw from her alliance 

with them, and '* waits on with open beak till some one 

shall cross the Alps to bring her manna in the desert" 

But soon she found that she was deceived, for enemies 

encompassed her on all sides, and threatened her very 

existence; especially when she allowed herself to be 

" dominated and divided by the doctrines of that great 

Savonarola, who, filled with divine virtue, fascinated her 

by his words." Nor could she ever again have been 

united, 

Se non cresceva o se non era spento 
II suo lume divin con maggior foco. 

Then follow the misfortunes of the war in the Casen- 
tino and the war with Pisa, and here Machiavelli plainly 
alludes to the treachery of Paolo Vitelli, " cause of so 
much ill." And he goes on to recall the Lombard wars 
and the rebellion of Arezzo, apropos to which he praises 
somewhat too highly the prudence and virtue of Piero 
Soderini, who was then Gonfaloniere, though not for life. 
Then he describes the events in Romagna, represent- 
ing Valentinois and his captains as so many venomous 
serpents tearing each other to pieces tooth and nail. 
The Duke is the basilisk among them, who, by the 
sweetness of his whistling, entices them into his den 
and destroys them. And while once more the French 
descend into Italy to renew their Neapolitan expedition, 
" the glorified spirit of Pope Alexander is borne amid 
the souls of the blessed, closely followed by his three 
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inseparable hand-maidens — lust, cruelty, and simony." 
Julius II. was then elected "doorkeeper to Paradise;" 
the French were defeated and Borgia at last received 
from the Pope and from Gonsalvo the merited punish- 
ment of his iniquities. 

Towards the conclusion of the Decennale Machiavelli 
again resuming his gravity says that — for ten years the 
sun has shone upon these horrible deeds which have 
stained the world with blood. Now Phoebus redoubles 
his coursers' rations, for speedily other events will hap- 
pen, compared with which all that has passed shall seem 
as nothing. Fortune is not yet content ; the end of the 
Italian wars not yet at hand. The Pope wishes to re- 
gain the dominions of the Church ; the Emperor wishes 
to be crowned ; France laments the blow she has re- 
ceived; Spain spreads nets for her neighbours, in order 
to keep firm hold of that which she has seized ; Florence 
wants Pisa; Venice oscillates between the dictates of 
her timidity and ambition of fresh conquests ; so that it 
is easily to be seen that the new flame, once kindled, 
will soar to heaven itself. My mind is divided betwixt 
hope and fear, 

Tanto che si consuma a dramma a dramma, 

for fain would I know into what port the tiny bark of 
our Republic will run. My whole faith is in its dexter- 
ous steersman ; but the course would be far easier and 
shorter if the Florentines would re-open the temple of 
Mars." 
Throughout this work we find a strange and continual 
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contrast Not only — as we have already observed — do 
we see a stinging, sometimes almost cynical irony joined 
to a profound sorrow for the miseries of Italy ; but like- 
wise a very lively sentiment of national unity, together 
with a still livelier affection for his native Florence. The 
author begins by deploring the cruel wounds inflicted 
upon Italy by foreigners, and longs for power to heal 
them ; but his hatred for Venice, Pisa, and other neigh- 
bouring states speedily breaks forth. He frequently 
recurs to his first grief; but the closing idea of the canto 
is dedicated to Florence, not to Italy. The last verse 
refers to the idea which he had long been turning over 
in his mind, that of saving the Republic, by arming it 
in its own defence. This conflict between scepticism 
and political earnestness, between irony and genuine 
grief, between national and municipal feeling, is to be 
met with throughout the Italian Renaissance, and in no 
one is it better personified than in Machiavelli, especially 
during these years when — unable to give himself up to 
serious and prolonged study — he threw his ideas upon 
paper just as they occurred to him. 

The Primo Decennale was only printed in the be- 
ginning of 1 506 by means of one of Machiavelli's coad- 
jutors in the Chancery,* and almost at the same time 



• The first edition, prepared in February 1506 by Agostino Vespucci, 
bore the following title — Nicolai McUclavelli florentini^ compendium rerum 
decennii in Italiam gestarum ad viros flcrentincs^ incipit feliciter. It was 
counterfeited twenty days later, and Vespucci brought an action before 
the Eight, and speaks of it in a letter to Machiavelli, also adding that the 
magistrates not knowing '' your fable singer " he had gone out to have ten 
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an illegal reprint of it was made without the author's 
knowledge ; it was quickly circulated among his friends 
and read with great avidity, but nevertheless it did not 
much serve to the increase of his reputation. One note- 
worthy letter however was addressed to him on the 25th 
February 1 506 by Signor Ercole Bentivoglio, to whom 
he had sent a copy of his work, and who was then at 
Cascina on the service of the Republic. This corres- 
pondent, after thanking Machiavelli, exalts the art, with 
which all the principal events of the decade were 
gathered into so small a space, without any matter of 
importance being omitted. He urged him to continue 
the work, " for although these times have been and still 
" are so full of wretchedness, that any record of them 
" renews and increases our many sufferings, still it is 
" grateful to us to know that a true written version of 
" these things will go down to those who come after us, 
" who, therefore knowing our evil fate in these days, will 
" not accuse us of wilfully neglecting to maintain the 
" honour and reputation of Italy." " He who has not 
" read the history of these times," says Bentivoglio in 
conclusion, ** could not believe how in so short a space 
of time Italy could have fallen from such a height of 
prosperity to such an abyss of ruin, towards which even 
the little that remains to us seems to rush as towards a 



copies handsomely bound, so as to present one to each mag^trate, and to 
two other citizens. The letter is dated 14th March 1506, and was pub- 
lished by Passerini, Opcre (P.M.), vol. i. p. 63. This most rare edition, 
without date of time or place, was assigned by Libri to the year 1504 ; but 
Vespucci's letter, in our opinion, removes all doubt. 
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desired end, unless he who saved the people of Israel 
from Pharaoh should unexpectedly come to our rescue."* 
This is certainly strange language from a free captain ; 
but such were the times, such the general anxiety felt in 
Italy. 

It would seem that Machiavelli frequently amused 
himself at this period by mingling irony and satire 
with his official daily work and his political medita- 
tions, for it was now that he must have composed a 
second literary work, which has unfortunately perished. 
This was an imitation of the Clouds and other comedies 
of Aristophanes, entitled Le Maschere (Masks). All 
that we know of it is that it was written at the instance 
of Marcello Virgilio, and together with other papers and 
compositions of his came into the hands of Giuliano de 
Ricci, who, though he had transcribed many other un- 
published writings ofhis illustrious grandfather, declined 
to copy this, not only because it was reduced to barely 
legible fragments, but because the author had attacked 
in it, " under feigned names, many citizens who were 
still living in the year 1504." After which the same 
writer adds : — " In all his compositions Niccol6 indulged 
" in much licence, as well in blaming great personages, 
" lay and ecclesiastic, as in reducing all things to natural 
" or fortuitous causes." Certainly this stinging satirical 
spirit of his procured him many enemies, and helped to 
embitter his life, but his persistency in reducing all facts 



* This letter was published by Nitti, vol. i. p. 501, note. It is in- 
cluded among the Carte del Machicn*eU%^ case iv. no. 99. ^ 
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to natural causes, although, as Ricci sadly remarks, it 
led to the interdiction of Machiavelli's works by Paul 
IV. and the Council of Trent, was likewise the source of 
his well merited immortality.* 

* See, in the Florence National Library, the Priorista of Ricci, Santo 
Spirito quarter, Machiavelli family, at sheet i6i and fol. 
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Sad Condition of Umbria — Legation to Perugia — ^War Perils — 
New Legation to Siena — Defeat of Alviano— The Florentines 
attack Pisa and are Repulsed — Legation to the Court of Julius 
n. — Institution of the Florentine Militia. 

(1505-1507.) 

Towards the end of 1504 the prospects of the Republic 
were exceedingly gloomy. Bartolommeo d* Alviano had 
parted from Gonsalvo de Cordova in high discontent, and 
it was said that he intended to attempt some expedition 
on his own account in Central Italy. He was seconded 
by the Vitelli, the Orsini, the lords of Piombino and 
Siena, and what was still worse, it appeared that even G. 
P. Baglioni, although the paid Captain of the Florentines, 
was also in agreement with him. For this General re- 
mained at Perugia, without renewing the Condotta 
which had now expired, and replied evasively or not at 
all to the official letters despatched to him.* Neither at 
Leghorn nor Pisa were things going on well,f and at the 
end of March 1505 there was an encounter on the bridge 

* Letter of the 9th December, in the Florence Archives, CI. x., dist. 3, 
no. 113, at sheet "211/, Appendix, document xxix. In files 1 14 and 1 16 
there are many of Machiavelli's letters relating to events narrated in this 
chapter. 

t Specially noteworthy is the letter to the Captain of Leghorn. Florence 
Archives, file 1 16, at sheet 23, Appendix, document xxx. 
IL P 
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of Cappellese on the river Osole, between a considerable 
number of Pisans and Florentines, in which the latter 
were utterly routed, chiefly owing to the negligence of 
their commanders. Naturally the Republic complained 
bitterly of this defeat,* and after sending supplies of 
money to refit the camp, it began to take thought for 
the future. The first measure adopted was to send 
Niccol6 Machiavelli to Perugia, in order to discover 
Baglioni's real intentions. 

It is difficult to conceive an exact idea of the anarchy 
then reigning throughout Umbria, above all in Perugia, 
and of the manner in which the Baglioni ruled that 
city. It was in a state of perpetual warfare. The 
neighbouring cities were swarming with refugees, 
among whom the Oddi took the first rank, and these 
from time to time made sudden forays into Perugia, and 
turned the streets into bloody battle grounds. When 
Pope Alexander VL, driven by fear of Charles VIII., 
came to Perugia in 1495, he tried to profit by the 
opportunity, and proposed to the Baglioni that they 
should organise some great festival, when he secretly 
hoped to entrap them all together in the same net But 
Guido Baglioni replied, that the best of all festivals 
would be to show His Holiness the people in arms 
under the command of his relations, who were their 
leaders. Upon this, says Matarazzo the chronicler, 
" His Holiness understood that Guido had salt in his 
brains," and insisted no further. Hardly had the Pope 
taken his departure, than the Baglioni were fighting — 

* Florence Archives, CI. x., dist 3, no. 116, at sheets 69 and 70. 
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some of them in their shirts — through the streets of 
Perugia, having been assailed by the Oddi, who suddenly 
forced their way into the town by night, burst into their 
enemies* houses, and even attacked them in their beds. 
More than a hundred corpses lay scattered about the 
streets or dangling by their necks from windows ; blood 
ran in streams, and was — as the chronicler tells us — 
lapped up by dogs, and also by a tame bear that roamed 
freely about the city.* Yet at last the Baglioni were 
the victors. 

Two years afterwards came Cardinal Borgia, com- 
missioned by Rome to re-establish order in Umbria. 
All declared their obedience to the authority of the 
Pontiff, but added that they would rather raze their 
city to the ground, than renounce their own revenge. 
Wherefore the Cardinal wrote that it was impossible to 
come to any conclusion, unless men-at-arms were sent 
to him to combat " these demons who have no fear of 
holy water." t And when the Cardinal went away, 
without having accomplished anything, war broke out 
between the Baglioni themselves, split into two factions 
by the fraternal hatred of Guido and Ridolfo. 

The summer days of the year 1 500, when fStes were 

* Matarazzo, Cronaca di Perugia^ Archivio Storico Italiano^ vol. xvi. 
part II, p. 59. 

t His letters are in the Library of St Mark at Venice. Episiola 
Variorum^ vol. ii., CI. x., codex clxxvi. The Cardinal writes in Italian, 
adding a few words in Spanish, as for instance : Y no obnen perque son 
vilans i mala gent que volen lo bastOy y que quyls ha da govemar hs puga 
tnanar^ que altrament no sen pot aver overa (sic.) And his usual mode of 
signature was : De V, S. esc/avy/actura, qui hs bemrats pens it besa. 

o el Cardinal de Boria. 
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held in celebration of the marriage of Guido's son, 
Astorre, were chosen for the struggle. The Varano of 
Camerino were the first to begin the slaughter, by mur- 
dering many of the Baglioni in their beds. Giovan 
Paolo, who contrived to escape, after defending himself 
with his sword, was believed to be dead, and Grifone 
Baglioni triumphed in the bloodshed of his kinsmen. 
His mother cursed him and drove him from the 
house to which she had retired with the children of 
Giovan Paolo. But soon after the latter re-appeared 
at the head of some armed men, whom he had collected 
outside the city walls, and the shrieks of Grifone were 
heard as he fell beneath their daggers out in the Piazza. 
Hardly was there time for his bereaved mother and his 
wife to reach his side before he breathed his last. The 
assassins respectfully withdrew, and the son, pressing 
•' the white hand of his youthful mother," as a token 
that he forgave his enemies in obedience to her wish, 
immediately expired. His corpse was placed on the 
same bier on which, the previous day, his victim, the 
bridegroom Astorre had been stretched. Thus Giovan 
Paolo Baglioni became lord of Perugia by the destruc- 
tion of his kinsmen, and passed in triumph beneath the 
arch erected for the wedding of his cousin Astorre, 
which bore an inscription shortly before composed by 
Matarazzo. This chronicler winds up his minute rela- 
tion of all these events by saying that " Perugia must 
no more be called, augusta but angustay et quodpeius est, 
combustar Nevertheless he goes into ecstasies when 
speaking of the Baglioni, especially when he describes 
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the terror they inspired in all, and their reputation in 
the world. Whenever one of them appears helmeted 
and sword in hand, Matarazzo speaks of him as though 
he were a new St George, a new Mars, and as if the city 
ought to be proud of their deeds.* 

Giovan Paolo Baglioni was not content, however, to 
live quietly at Perugia; he went in search of warfare and 
military adventure, and left his few surviving relations 
to carry on the government at home. Together with 
Vitellozzo we find him engaged in pursuit of a certain 
Altobello da Todi, against whom the popular hatred 
was so inflamed, that many were wounded by their own 
weapons, in their eagerness to be the first to strike him 
down. The Perugians devoured bits of his flesh, so the 
chronicler tells us, and one man even died of a surfeit of 
the dainty ; others offered a very high price for a portion 
of it, and not obtaining it, satisfied their vindictiveness 
by burning sticks of charcoal in the streets dipped in the 
victim's blood.t At a later period Baglioni was one of the 
conspirators at La Magione ; but on this occasion, with 
worse fortune than before, he speedily had to fly before 
the advancing " Hydra," and became a Captain of Mer- 
cenaries in the service of France and the Florentines. 
Carlo Baglioni held Perugia for the Duke of Valentinois. 
On the decease of the Pope in August 1503, Giovan 
Paolo quitted the Florentine service, and together with 
Gentile, cousin to Carlo Baglioni, he hastened sword in 
hand to re-possess himself of his own State. The assault 

* Matarazzo, pp. 1 30- 144. 
+ Jbid.y p. 150. 
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was given on the 8th of September ; the cousins Carlo 
and Gentile fought like two lions, " each showing the 
" other his valour, and how mighty is the valour and 
" strength granted by Mars to this magnificent house of 
" the Baglioni with whose renown all Italy rings."* By 
the 9th of September Giovan Paolo was once more lord 
of Perugia; and renewed his engagement with Florence; 
but now under one pretext, now another, he lent no 
effective service. Receiving a more pressing summons 
in consequence of the suspicions he had aroused, he 
then proposed that his son should be given a Condotta, 
consisting of a few lances, in order thus to make Florence 
believe that he remained faithful to the RcJ)ublic without 
compromising himself in the eyes oN^^s enemies. On 
this point also the Florentines had yield^ to him ; but 
now that Alviano was on the advance, and, above all, 
since their rout by the Pisans at the Cappellese bridge — 
they would no longer remain in so great an uncertainty. 
They therefore forwarded to him part or ^^ prestanza 
or advance of pay which it was customary to give to 
leaders about to take the field, and ordered him to 
immediately send the light horse in advance, and to 
follow them at once in person with his men-at-arms, 
upon which the remainder of the prestanza would be at 
his disposal. Finding that Baglioni neither took the 
money nor obeyed their summons, they resolved to send 
Machiavelli to clear the matter up, if it were possible so 
to do. 

The Secretary's instructions, dated the 8th of April, 

* Matarazzo, p. 241. 
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were to the effect that he was to pretend to beh'eve 
the excuses alleged by Baglioni ; but then " pricking 
him on various points," he was to try to ascer- 
tain the Perugian's real motives, and discover whether 
he acted in this way only to obtain higher terms, or 
because he was already in alliance with Alviano and the 
other enemies of Florence. On the nth, Machiavelli 
wrote that Baglioni's pretended reason for refusing to 
stir was, because of the intrigues on foot against him in 
Perugia, and the fact that his capital enemies, the 
Colonna and the Savelli, were now in the service of the 
Republic, and that he added, that having had the terms 
of the Condotta examined by many learned doctors of 
Perugia, he was assured that the contract did not bind 
him to the service of the Florentines. I replied to him, 
writes Machiavelli, that if so worse might befall him than 
you, since if, by his fault, " you were now deprived of one 
** hundred and thirty men-at-arms, there were so many 
" unstalled horses in Italy, that you would certainly not 
" have to remain on foot" But that for his ill there was 
no cure, for that even if you did not complain of him, 
all who knew of his proceedings and of the Condotta 
granted to his son at his request, and of the prestanza 
brought to him to his own door, "will accuse him 
" of ingratitude and bad faith, and he will be known as 
" a stumbling horse whom no one will bestride, for fear 
" lest he break his rider's neck; and. that these things are 
" not to be judged by doctors, but by Signori, and that 
" he who respects his armour and desires to wear it with 
" honour, esteems no loss equal to that of men's faith in 
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" him ; and that this — as it seemed to me — he was now 
" risking." Men should act in such fashion as not to need 
to justify their deeds, but he on the contrary was obliged 
to justify himself much too often. " And thus I pricked 
" him to the right and the left, telling him many things 
"in a friendly way, and as though of my own accord ; 
" and although I beheld him change countenance many 
" times, he never showed by his speech that he had any 
" hope of changing my opinion." 

The end of all this was that Machiavelli became con- 
vinced that there was an agreement between Alviano, 
the Orsini and Baglioni to take Pisa from the Florentines, 
and do even worse, if possible ; that Petrucci of Siena 
favoured the plot, and that while verbally professing 
friendship, all were in reality preparing for war. There- 
fore, after again repeating to Baglioni that he had better 
think well of what he was doing, for "that the matter was 
heavier than the weight of Perugia itself," Machiavelli 
went back to Florence. This legation is composed of a 
single letter, which however is written with great vigour, 
singular graphic power, and exhibits that intermixture 
of the homeliest and most familiar language with 
diplomatic dignity, which is one of the qualities of the 
Florentine Secretary's prose, and adds a lively colour to 
the originality of his style.* Meanwhile in Florence 
military preparations were being pushed forward with 
might and main, in order to be in readiness to face the 
threatened dangers. About this period a rumour was 
spread of the death of Louis XII., and it was instantly 

• See this Le^zione in the Opcre^ vol. viL 
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asserted that Alviano, with the assistance not only of 
the Orsini and VitelH, but also of the Venetians, of 
Gonsalvo de Cordova himself, and of Cardinal Ascanio 
Sforza,* was about to advance on Tuscany in order to 
restore the Medici, and then drive the French from 
Milan, where he would re-establish the rule of the 
Sforza in the person of the Cardinal. All these 
rumours however were dispersed like smoke by the 
wind, when it was known that the King of France was 
not dead, and Ascanio himself died in the month of 
May. This did not check Alviano, but his designs were 
restricted to Tuscany, as had at first been suspected, so 
that certain individuals in Florence even made the 
strange proposal to conclude the matter by giving him 
a Condotta. And although not a few tried to support 
this step, it could not be made acceptable to any man 
of prudence, for not only was it derogatory to the 
dignity of the Republic, but also extremely perilous, 
since all knew that Alviano and the Orsini desired the 
return of the Medici. Therefore at the next election of 

* Buonaccorsi, Diano^ pp. 102, 103. Ascanio Sforza had long aspired 
to the government of Milan. As far back as the loth September 1487 the 
ambassador at Rome, Lanfredini, had written to Lorenzo il Magnifico, 
that the Cardinal Ascanio had said to him : ** I have advices from Milan, 
** that the Lord Ludovico is seriously ill and without the grace of God, can- 
** not be cured of his malady, and this the physicians say plainly. And 
** should God not grant that grace, I should desire — as it also seems to be 
** my duty — to enter upon that government, and no one thinks that there 
** be any with a better right to it than I, nor any under whom that State 
" and that Signore (his nephew Giovan Galeazzo, then still a minor) might 
** live more quietly, both because I am his uncle, and because of my 
** clerical garb." Afterwards, by means of the ambassador, he begged to 
be aided by Lorenzo in the matter. See the Letiere delV ambasciatore 
Lanfredini^ Florence Archives, Carte Medicee^ file Ivii. 
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the Ten all intrigues failed, and a proposal was carried 
for the arrangement of a Condotta with the Marquis of 
Mantova, as Captain-General, with three hundred men- 
at-arms. But even in this quarter negotiations went on 
very slowly, and although, on the 4th of May, Machia- 
velli was sent to settle the matter, he did not succeed 
in arranging anything, because the Marquis continually 
brought forward fresh obstacles.* 

Hence, instead of diminishing, the Florentine anxieties 
daily increased. Even the Lord of Piombino appeared 
to be joining the enemies of Florence, and it was said 
that one thousand Spanish foot soldiers had arrived 
there, for which reason the Commissary Pier Antonio 
Camesecchi received orders to go and see how matters 
really stood, t After that, Ranieri della Sassetta, 
another adventurer hostile to Florence, went to Piom- 
bino, and Machiavelli, on the 28th of June, despatched 
another letter to Camesecchi — who appears to have 
been somewhat undecided and presumptuous — bidding 
him keep in readiness on that side, and come to an 
understanding with the governor Ercole Bentivoglio. 

"And we urge you to this measure not because of 
" any want of confidence in you, nor because we deem 
" that your capacity is not fine enough and therefore 
" desire you to depend upon that of others; but because 
" Messer Ercole is a prudent man, has all our forces at 

* See the Commissione in the Opere^ vol. vii., p. 13. In the Opere 
(P.M.), vol. v., p. 103 and fol., the proposed terms of the Condotta are 
published. 

t Florence Archives, CI. X., dist. 3, No. 116, at sheet 151. Appendix, 
document xxx. See too Canestrini, Scritti ineditif pp. 188, 190, 91. 
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" his command, and it is therefore in every way neces- 
" sary to arrange with him."* On the same day a letter 
was sent to Bentivoglio, exposing the doubts of the Ten 
on the conduct of the lord of Piombino, who was always 
hesitating between Pandolfo Petrucci and the Floren- 
tines, and equally distrustful of both. He had applied 
to Gonsalvo, who was said to have sent him eight 
hundred Spanish infantry in order not to have to pay 
them himself, and also that they might serve to alarm 
the Florentines. If this news, concluded the letter, is 
not all true, yet there is no doubt of the arrival of the 
Spaniards, hence it is in every way necessary to be 
upon the alert, t It was then proposed to despatch an 
ambassador to Gonsalvo himself, and although Soderini 
wished to send Niccold Machiavelli, he met with so much 
opposition from the Councils, that Roberto Acciajoli 
was sent instead. Machiavelli had a much less import- 
ant mission to Petrucci aj; Siena, a known adversary to 
the Florentines, yet who now gave them warning of 
Alviano's manoeuvres against them, and proposed 
an alliance with them, offering one hundred men-at- 
arms for the expedition against Pisa, and fifty more the 
following year. This seemed a very extraordinary 
affair, and it was thought necessary to discover what 
were his true intentions. 

While Baglioni was a tyrant of the Valentinois school, 
Petrucci was no warrior, but one of those who attained 

* Letters of the 28th of June. Florence Archives, CI. X., dist. 3, No. 
1 16, at sheet 143. 
t Ibidem, no. 1 16, at sheet l4iS Appendix, document xxxii. 
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power, like the Medici, almost solely by acuteness and 
cunning, though not without a little occasional blood- 
shed. His counsellor and secretary, Antonio da 
Venafro, a man of obscure parentage, was first known 
as a professor of the University of Siena, and a judge of 
the Rifonnagioni ; then, entering political life, he made 
a fortune, and efficaciously assisted Petrucci to become 
tyrant of Siena. The latter's power began to be con- 
solidated in 149s, from the time when Charles VIII., on 
his return from Naples, left a few French lances in the 
city, and was more and more strengthened in the follow- 
ing years by the death of his most formidable rivals, 
who were all assassinated in some way or other, and by 
the aid of Venafro's counsels. Having sent Venafro as 
the ablest man he had, to arrange all the plot of La 
Magione, he was driven from power by Valentinois who 
styled him tJie brain of that conspiracy, and afterwards 
returned to Siena, backed by French assistance and the 
favour of the whole population. In fact the Sicnese 
were attached to him, partly because his opponents 
were worse than himself, but chiefly because he was^ 
looked upon as a man of talent, who, once sure of his 
position, did his best to rule with justice and lenity. Be- 
sides, in the universal hatred for Valentinois, popular 
sympathy was very naturally aroused in favour of one 
who had had an almost miraculous escape from his 
hands. Nevertheless Petrucci continued to have a share 
in all intrigues, and liked to be considered the prime 
ver in them. Amid the fresh complications now 
g, he steered his way with wonderful dexterity, 
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and while professing friendship to Florence, who had 
certainly the power to do him great harm, he tried to 
draw nearer to her enemies, perceiving that the bad 
fortune of the French was transferring strength to another 
quarter and continually increasing the power of the 
friends of Spain. 

The following is the gist of the instructions given to 
Machiavelli on the i6th of May 1505. "You will ask 
his (Petrucci's) advice as to what should be done, and 
enlarging upon that topic, you will turn it about on all 
sides, using your own discretion and the prudence for 
which you have ever been noted, to find out, in course 
of conversation, that Lord's real mind."* And on the 
17th Machiavelli wrote from Siena, that Petrucci wished 
to form an alliance with Florence, without in any way 
engaging to check Alviano in his enterprise, proposing 
instead to try to weaken him by isolating him from the 
Vitelli, " for Alviano being of a haughty and unscrupul- 
ous nature, he might — now finding himself at the head 
of an armed force] and without a State — attempt some 
desperate game; and Italy is full of robbers, accustomed 
to live on other's property, wherefore many would be 
ready to follow his lead for the sake of plunder."! But 
from various quarters Machiavelli received warnings 
against Petrucci, and assurances that he was an enemy 
of Florence and the Gonfaloniere, that he was acting in 
concert with Gonsalvo and Alviano, was the author of 
all these movements, and "always had his foot in a 

• See this Le^t^zionc^ in the Operc^ vol. vii. p. 1 6 and fol. 
t Letter of the 17th July. 
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" thousand stirrups, so as to be able to withdraw it 
" whenever he liked." * So that when Petrucci and 
Antonio da Venafro, " who is the apple of his eye and 
his chosen of men," renewed their proposal of first 
coming to an agreement, before thinking of isolating 
Alviano from the others, he, fearing that their only 
intention was to compromise the Republic still more, 
demanded that something practical should be first 
done, " by stamping out those sparks." t 

On the 2 1st of July they went deeper into the matter, 
Petrucci declaring with lengthy arguments that, not- 
withstanding his personal willingness, he was unable 
alone, and without previous concert with Florence, 
to oppose Alviano and check these movements. " It 
" was not true that in this case it was he who held both 
" reins and spurs; for spurs he had never had, and he was 
" pulling the reins as hard as he could." In vain Machia- 
velli repeated all the arguments which his wit could 
suggest, for Petrucci, fixed in his resolve, tried to be- 
wilder him by strange counsels and contradictory state- 
ments. Accordingly he wrote to the Ten — " To shew 
him that I well understood his deceit, I said, 'that 
his conduct made me so confused, that I expected to 
lose my wits before I left Siena.' First it was said that 
Bartolemmo d* Alviano was coming provided with 
Spanish money and Spanish infantry, then that Gon- 
salvo was opposed to him and would stop his advance ; 
now that he was ready to pass, then that he was begging 
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t Letter of the 20th of July. 
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for assistance ; now that he was agreed with the Pope, 
and now that they were enemies ; then that they were 
agreed with Siena, and then again that his soldiers were 
pillaging the Sienese foragers. Therefore it was my 
wish that Sua Signoria should explain this tale to me." 
Pandolfo, without any confusion, replied — " I will tell 
" you that which King Frederic replied to an envoy 
*' of mine on a similar question, and this was ' that I 
" should govern day by day, and should judge of things 
" hour by hour, so to make fewer blunders, for that these 
" times were too confused for human wits,* and added 
" that the confusion was heightened by Alviano, * a man 
" capable at any moment, while with such a force at his 
" disposal, of inspiring his neighbours with hope and 
" fear.*"* To the end Petrucci went on in this tone, 
** for he is a man," says Machiavelli, " whom it is little 
" or no profit to look in the face." And on the evening 
of the 23rd Petrucci shewed him a letter containing the 
intelligence that Gonsalvo had forbidden Alviano to 
make disturbances in Tuscany. ** Reason suggests that 
Alviano should be obedient and remain quiet ; yet men 
do not always listen to reason, therefore despair may 
urge him on. And although of those spurred by despair; 
" three out of four end badly, tamen it would be well 
" that he should not be urged by despair, for one 
" thing in moving sets a thousand others in motion, and 
" various are the chances of events.** Therefore it would 
be well for the Florentines to take precautions.t Nor 

♦ Letter of the 2lst of July, 19 of the clock, 
t Letter of the 2 1st of July. 
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was it possible to extract anything more from him ; so 
after a conversation with Venafro, to whom he remarked 
that he had often seen " many who laughed in the 
" summer and wept in the winter,"* Machiavelli went 
back to Florence in greater uncertainty of mind than 
on his departure. 

The only thing now to be done was to prepare for 
war, and the Ten recalled to office their distinguished 
Commissary Giacomini, sending him letters-patent on 
the 30th of July with injunctions to lose no time in con- 
certing with the Governor on the steps to be taken ; and 
at the same time they raised the courage of the Commis- 
sary Camesecchi in Maremma, by assuring him that 
there was no immediate danger.t Very soon, however, 
they had to change their tone and were lamenting to him 
that Alviano was already near Campiglia and beginning 
to assume the offensive " before our vanguard is formed, 
" but we think that our plan is ordered in such fashion 
" that, with the help of your prudence, all will be re- 
" medied/* And they promised immediate reinforce- 
ments. J 

Alviano was aware that he could accomplish nothing 
against the will of Gonsalvo, who, although he did not 
wish the Florentines to take Pisa, would not allow them 
to be directly assailed, since they were included in the 
treaty with France, and whose only object in sending a 

♦ Letter of the 23rd of July. 

t Florence Archives. CI. x., dist. 3, no. 114, at sheet 173, Ihid, 
no. 116, at sheet 171^ Appendix, document xxxiii. 
X Florence Archives, CI. x., dist. 3, no. 116 at sheet 178^. 
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few Spanish foot soldiers to Piombino, was to be pre- 
pared for every emergency. Therefore Alviano, not- 
withstanding the favour and secret assistance of Bag- 
lioni and Petrucci, had not yet been able to decide 
upon his plan of operations. He would have accepted 
a good Condotta from the Florentines in order to act as 
he chose afterwards ; but as there no longer seemed 
any possibility of that, he had remained till the 17th of 
July at Vignale, on the domains of the Lord of Piom- 
bino, and was now preparing to enter Pisa, from whence 
he could inflict much damage upon the Florentines. In 
fact, towards the middle of August, Giacomini gave in- 
telligence of the enemies' advance, and his own deter- 
mination to give them battle ; to which the Ten replied, 
that they left all to his judgment and that of the 
Governor, "begging them, however, to consider that 
however perilous it was that Alviano should enter Pisa, 
a decisive battle, in which all would be won or all lost, 
would be more perilous still." * 

Florence had now in the field five hundred and fifty 
men-at-arms and three hundred and twenty light horse, 
besides a little artillery, and a few thousand foot. Of 
these forces one hundred men-at-arms were at Cascina, 
the others at Campiglia and at Bibbona, which was their 
headquarters. Alviano's army was no less numerous, 
therefore the battle would be hardly contested and de- 
cisive. On the 14th Giacomini learnt that the enemy's 
troops were advancing, and at dawn, on the morning of 
the 17th, that they were close at hand and in battle 

* Loc, dt,t at sheet I9i\ Appendix, document xxxiv. 
II. Q 
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array ; the Florentines came up with them at Torre di 
San Vincenzo, and the conflict immediately began. The 
infantry, who were, it was said, in the pay of Petrucci, 
were routed at the first onset, and then the squadrons of 
Jacopo Savello and Marcantonio Colonna immediately 
giving the attack, the whole of the hostile army began 
to give way before them. Upon this Alviano himself 
pressed to the front with his hundred men-at-arms and 
gained a little ground ; but being taken in the flank by 
Ercole Bentivoglio and the mass of the Florentine army, 
the Republic won the day, and the artillery completed 
the enemy's defeat. From beginning to end the battle 
only lasted two hours, after which time Alviano— who 
though an able general was nearly always unfortunate 
— seeing the total defeat of his troops and bleeding from 
a wound in the face, with some difficulty escaped over 
the Sienese border with eight or ten horsemen. The 
Florentines captured about a thousand horses, a great 
number of waggons, made many prisoners, and beheld 
the host which had threatened them melt away as 
though by enchantment.* 

But this victory was of very little service to the 
Florentines, on account of the undue-confidence it gave 
them in their own strength. Giacomini had sent a re- 
port of the enemy's defeat without adding anything 
else ; but on the other hand Bentivoglio, who was 
generally esteemed to have more capacity for making 

• 

* Buonacccorsi, Diario^ p. 113. The same evening Giacomini sent the 
Ten a letter, in which he related the defeat of Alviano. Carte del Machia- 
lelli^ case iv., na 1 1. See Appendix, document xxxv. 
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battle plans than for carrying them into execution, pro- 
posed to make the attack upon Pisa without loss of 
time, and also aim a few blows at Siena and Lucca.* 
The Gonfaloniere was transported by the idea of the 
immediate assault and capture of Pisa, and thus turning 
the heat of victory to account. In vain the more prudent 
citizens and the Ten opposed him with the argument 
that their army was too small, and that with the 
Spaniards at Piombino, they would be running an 
enormous risk. It was true that these Spaniards were 
few in number, but others might arrive at any moment, 
and might perhaps be already on their way from Naples. 
Some spoke even of a camp formed or about to be 
formed at Leghorn. It was known for certain that the 
Great Captain had flown into a fury, and sending for 
Acciaioli had burst into violent threats against the 
Florentines, who had, he said, promised at least to leave 
alone for the present the city of Pisa, which he was re- 
solved to defend, if needful, with his own soldiery.t 
Soderini scoffed at this, declaring that within a week 
the campaign would be at an end. A very numerous 
Pratica was held by the Ten, and his proposal was 
rejected. Thereupon he carried the matter before the 
Eighty and the Great Council, where he was determined 
to have it passed ; and in fact on the 19th of August he 

* BentivogIio*s letter also is dated the 17th August, and is among the 
Carte del Machiavelli, case iv., no. 10. 

t Buonaccorsi, 1 15-17; Canestrini, Scritti inediti^ p. 205 and fol. ; 
Guicciardini, Storia ficrentina^ chap. xxviiL p. 321, 22 ; Nardi, VUa di A, 
Giacomini ; Pitti, Viia di A, Giacomini in the Archivio Stories Italiano^ 
vol. iv. part ii. 
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succeeded in obtaining a grant of a hundred thousand 
florins to begin the assault without delay. 

Machiavelli was sent to the camp as bearer of instruc- 
tions to Giacomini and to Bentivogiio, who was nomin- 
ated Captain-general* On the 24th he was back in 
Florence, where he reported on all the requirements of 
the besiegers, and zealously set to work to push on 
the necessary preparations. Foot soldiers were levied 
throughout the dominions ; others were hired at Bologna, 
in Romagna, and even in Rome, where also pay was 
given to five hundred and seventy-five Spaniards who 
happened to be disengaged, not in order to make use 
of them, but to prevent their going to the help of the 
Pisans. Sappers were engaged, arms, ammunition, and 
all available artillery despatched. 

On the 7th of September the army was at a few 
hours' distance from Pisa, and on the following day 
eleven guns were planted before the Calcesana gate. 
The fire began at sunrise, towards 22 o'clock (two hours 
before sunset) thirty-six braccia, that is twenty-four yards 
of wall had been demolished ; but an attempt to carry 
the breach by storm, was instantly repulsed. Neverthe- 
less, as only a third of the Florentine army was engaged 
in the attack, its failure was of no importance. But in 
the meantime three hundred Spanish foot, sent from 
Piombino by Gonsalvo, had entered the city by the 
Porta a Mare, and this boded ill for the Florentines. 
However, after changing the position of their guns, they 

♦ Sec the three letters of the Ten, not written by Machiavelli, published 
in the Opere^ voL vii. pp. 48-55. 
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resumed their fire and kept it up during the lOth, lith, 
and part of the 12th. Then, as by 18 o'clock a hundred 
and thirty-six braccia of the walls had given way, a 
second and more general storming attack was made, 
with worse success than the first, for the Florentine in- 
fantry refused to fight, preferring to be killed to storm- 
ing the breach. And then arose the thousand different 
rumours which are always proofs of an army's disorder 
and demoralization. It was said that two thousand 
Spaniards had entered Pisa, that others were on their 
way from Naples to Leghorn, and it was asserted that 
such a camp had been formed at the latter place, as had 
never before been seen. And in Florence, where so 
many had been opposed to the enterprise, and where 
certain individuals had even been accused of secret 
practices with the enemy, with a view to its failure, 
the news of the army's second repulse and of the dis- 
order in the camp, produced so great an effect, that it 
was instantly decided to abandon the undertaking. In 
short, at midnight on the 14th the guns were dis- 
mounted, on the 15th the camp was moved to Ripoli, 
and then to Cascina, from whence the men-at-arms were 
dispersed to their different quarters. 

All this gave a severe blow to the authority of 
Soderini ; but as all could not quarrel with him, 
popular rage turned, basely enough, against Giacomini, 
who had executed every order received with indomit- 
able energy and admirable courage. He was so 
indignant at this ingratitude, that he sent in his 
resignation, which was immediately accepted, and a 
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successor appointed. From that day — notwithstanding 
the eminent services which he had rendered to his 
country — his reputation was ruined for ever, and his 
military career may be said to have ended.* Machia- 
velli was one of the few who always remained faithful 
to him, and in the second Decennale exalts his merits, 
while blaming the ingratitude of the Florentines — ^who 
left their noble fellow-citizen to pass his last years 
in poverty and blindness, without doing anything for 
him — in language which is equally honourable both to 
author and object. Jacopo Nardi placed Giacomini on a 
level with Francesco Ferruccio, nor did Pitti award him 
scantier praise ; but all this in nowise diminishes the 
shame of those who so unworthily forsook him during 
his lifetime. The deplorable result of the attack upon 
Pisa caused Machiavelli, in 1 506, to turn his mind with 
greater ardour than ever to his old project for the 
institution of a special militia for the Florentine 
Republic. He now for many years devoted his whole 
energies to this idea. But before speaking of it in 
detail, it is necessary for us to notice his mission to the 
Court of Pope Julius II., which was, an important 
episode in the history of this same year. 

The new Pontiff did not neglect his kinsmen, but 
quickly provided for their wants, in order to dedicate 
himself heart and soul to the re-conquest of the pro- 
vinces formerly appertaining to the Church. Now that 
Spain ruled in the kingdom of Naples, it was more 

* See the Vita di A. Giacomini written by Nardi, and the other of 
which Pitti is the author. 
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necessary than ever to extend his dominions towards 
the north, so as not to be at the mercy of his southern 
neighbours. To drive the Venetians from Romagna, 
destroy the petty tyrants who had again risen to power 
on the downfall of the Borgias, and to do all this for 
the benefit, not of his nephews, but of the Church, 
such was the object which this man of sixty-four years 
had in view and to which he devoted the rest of his 
life with a will of iron, the ardour of a youth, and the 
courage, not of a priest, but of a military leader. 
Already at the signing of the treaty of Blois between 
France and Spain, he had contrived to have it agreed 
that Louis XI I., the Emperor and the Archduke 
Philip should attack Venice. This was not carried 
out; but the peace definitively concluded in the same 
city on the 26th October 1505, between the French 
and the Spanish, — who had to submit to many sacri- 
fices in order to retain possession of Naples — left Italy 
at rest, ^and the Pope then decided to undertake 
himself that which others would not do for him. 
Wishing to assure tranquillity in Rome, his first act 
was the reinstatement of many of the nobles in the 
possessions from which they had been ousted by 
Alexander VI., whom he stigmatised in his Bulls as a 
fraudulent deceiver and usurper. He also formed ties 
of relationship with the Orsini and the Colonna, giving 
one of his daughters in marriage to Giovan Giordano 
Orsini,' and a niece to the youthful Marcantonio 
Colonna. On the 26th of August, with a retinue of 
twenty-four cardinals, at the head of four hundred 
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men-at-arms, and his small Swiss guard, the Pope set 
out to attempt the conquest of Perugia and Bologna, 
both very strong and well-garrisoned cities. He ex- 
pected one hundred Stradiotes from Naples ; other 
soldiery from the Gonzagas, the Este, the Montefeltro, 
from France and from the Florentines, for all these 
were friendly to him. The latter — from whom Julius 
had requested the loan of their Captain Marcantonio 
Colonna and his company — despatched Niccold Machia- 
velli to him on the 2Sth of August, to signify their 
readiness to aid him in his "holy work"; but that 
at that moment they could not let him have Colonna, 
it being impossible to leave the army before Pisa with- 
out a commander ; they promised however to give him 
all that he desired, as soon as the enterprise were 
" really begun." * 

Machiavelli at once started, and on the 28th of 
August wrote from Civita Castellana, that at Nepi he 
had found the Pope already prepared to set out and 
full of hopefulness. His Holiness was satisfied with 
the Florentine promises, was expecting four or five 
hundred lances from the French, besides the hundred 
Stradiotes from Naples, "and he had his pouch full 
" of infantry." He was riding at the head of his 
troops which were commanded by the Duke of Urbino. 
The Venetian ambassador promised him the assistance 
of his Republic on condition of its being allowed to 



* See the instnictions to Machiavelli, in vol. vii. of the Opercy at 
page 64. 
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retain Faenza and Rimini ; but the Pope laughed at 
this, and went on his way confident of success.* 

Already on the 5th of September Baglioni, terror- 
stricken by the unusual circumstance of beholding the 
Head of the Church marching in person against him, 
had come to Orvieto to negotiate a surrender. And on 
the 9th Machiavelli wrote from Castel della Pieve, that 
all was arranged : that the city gates and fortresses had 
already been given up. Baglioni was to take part in 
the expedition as one of the Captains of the Pope, 
who said that he was willing to forgive him the past ; 
but that if he sinned again however venially, he would 
certainly be Ki n g. Julius II. had decided to have five 
hundred infantry drawn up in the Piazza of Perugia, 
and fifty at each gate, before making his entry,t but so 

• 

great was his haste to go there, that on the 13th of 
September he entered the city with his Cardinals, with- 
out giving the Duke of Urbino time to execute the 
orders received. The Duke had marched his men to 
the vicinity of the gates, and Baglioni's forces were at a 
short distance, so that the Pope and the Cardinals were 
at the latter's mercy. "And if he works no evil," wrote 
Machiavelli, "against him who has come to strip him of 
" his State, it will be because of his good nature and 
" humanity. What will be the termination of this 
" matter I know not, but we shall see, when the Pope 

* Letters of the 29th of August from Civita Castellana, and of the last 
day of August from Viterbo. 

t Letters of the 9th of September from Castel della Pieve, and of the 
1 2th of September from Corciano. 
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" has been here some six or eight days." * Giovan 
Paolo said that he preferred saving his State by 
humility rather than force, and therefore trusted to the 
Duke of Urbino. But the Pope, without troubling 
himself about other things, occupied the city, and 
recalled the old exiles — not however the more recent, as 
that would have exposed the now deposed lord to too 
much danger; meantime the hundred Stradiotes had 
arrived from Naples, t 

It is well known how in the Discorsi sulla Prima 
Deca di Tito Livio,\ Machiavelli blamed the conduct of 
Baglioni, accusing him of cowardice, for not having 
dared to seize the persons of the Pope and his car- 
dinals, by which means he would have rid himself of 
them and been the first to prove to prelates " how little 
*' worthy of esteem be those who live and reign as they." 
But this is not the moment for us to enter upon an 
examination of works of so different a nature. This 
Legation instead obliges us to make another observa- 
tion. Machiavelli had been enthusiastic about Valen- 
tinois, filled with admiration for his craft and dishonest 
actions, yet he showed little interest in Julius II., who, 
despite numerous defects and many crimes, was not 
without some of the qualities of true greatness. It is 
positive that the Secretary was much astonished, on 
seeing that Baglioni did not dare to resist, and made 
no use of the favourable moment ; but his indifference 

• Letter of the 13th September. 

t Letters of the i6th and 19th of September from Perugia. 

X Book i., chap. xxviL 
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to the Pope was so great that this Legation is one of 
those of least importance, although it might have been 
expected to be of the highest. He confined himself 
strictly to his official work, without finding any special 
matter for study, and without indulging in any considera- 
tions of a general nature or foreign to the subject in 
hand. 

In fact his thoughts were otherwise absorbed, namely 
in the institution of that Florentine militia, which he 
had already initiated, and which he was burning 
to carry on ; he was continually asking and receiv- 
ing news on the subject from his friend Buonaccorsi.* 
Then too he had always entertained a singular contempt 
— almost amounting to hatred — for the priesthood ; in 
his opinion Popes were, and had ever been, the ruin 
of Italy. Besides it seemed to him that the states- 
man could derive but scanty profit from the study of 
ecclesiastical principalities, since their strength was de- 
rived from religion, and they were the sole States which 
— however governed — always remained permanent. t 

If the authority of religion and the power of the 
Church were still so great that a perfidious, cunning, 
daring man like Baglioni was awed by the mere pre- 
sence of the Pope, Machiavelli did not believe that this 
fact could prove very instructive to him who sought to 
discover the secrets of Statecraft, and wished to lay 
bare in the political phenomenon the natural causes, 
the human passions in which it had its origin. All that 

• See the letters of Buonaccorsi in the Appendix, document xxxvi. 
t Principe^ chap. xi. 
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was or claimed to be divine, was without the sphere of 
his chosen studies, and had no interest for him. Fate, 
the caprices even of fortune, might, he considered, be 
subjects of study, but not the will of God, which, in 
whatever light it be regarded, certainly transcends our 
intellect The daring of Julius II., who, at sixty-four 
years of age, pursued his march, in the height of 
summer, without counting the danger of falling into 
his enemy's hands, did not appear to him a proof of 
true acumen. The foresight and demoniac cunning of 
Valentinois had been worthy of study as models of 
art ; but the blind fool-hardiness of the Pope, if a per- 
sonal merit, was no sign of political tact, and therefore 
he bestowed very slight attention upon it. In the same 
way that he had separated the political from the moral 
phenomenon, so also he mentally separated the art of 
the statesman from the individual or private character 
of him who exercised it, alone seeking in him those 
qualities useful or necessary to its due development. 

At this- time he did not even stop to describe the 
formation of the new government in Perugia. On the 
25th of September he wrote from Urbino, that the 
Pope was more hotly bent than ever upon the accom- 
plishment of his enterprise, of which it was very difficult 
to predict the conclusion, since — should French assis- 
tance fail him — the Pope might, in his furious haste, 
come to a bad end.* The Venetians were awaiting 
his first reverses, to bring him round to their wishes 

* letter of the 25th of September from Urbino. 
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with the help of the king ; others asserted on the con- 
trary that the Pope would know how to drive the king, 
" so powerful were the spurs he would plunge into his 
" flanks . . . ; but what these spurs may be, I know 
" not."* Certainly on the 3rd of October Louis XII. 
had already declared for the Pope against Venice and 
Bologna, and six orators from the latter city were in 
Cesena to negotiate the surrender. When, however, 
they referred to terms agreed to by former Popes, 
Julius II. replied that he cared nothing for them, and 
did not even desire to know anything of those signed 
by himself His aim was to liberate that people from 
tyrants, and to bring into subjection to the Church all 
that rightfully belonged to the Church; were he to 
neglect doing so, he would have no justification before 
God. 

Being now assured of French assistance, and having 
passed in review at Cesena forces amounting to 600 
men-at-arms, 1600 foot, and 300 Swiss, he b^ged the 
Florentines to send Colonna and his 100 men-at-arms 
without delay, as he was on the point of setting out for 
Bologna, t Giovanni Bentivoglio was already begin- 
ning to speak of surrender ; but on his proposal that the 
Pope should enter the city with his Swiss Guards alone, 
Julius in reply issued a Bull against him and his 
adherents, declaring them rebels to the Holy Church ; 
giving up their possessions to pillage ; and granting in- 
dulgence to any who would act against or kill them; and 

" First letter of the 28th of September. 

t Letters of the 3d, 4th, and 5th of October. 
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he then continued his journey.* Not wishing to enter 
places occupied by the Venetians, his route from Forli 
to Imola lay through the territory of the Florentines, 
who received no notice of his intentions, until he was 
actually crossing the border. Nevertheless the Re- 
public did all that it could to show him friendship and 
respect : Marcantonio Colonna received orders to start 
to join him on the 17th; Niccol6 Machiavelli hurried 
on in advance, so that no necessities might be wanting 
in so hasty and sudden a journey. Then the Ten 
wrote instantly to Piero Guicciardini, the Commissary 
in Mugello, to inform him of His Holiness 's advance : 
" He was to send forward four or six mule-loads of 
PuHciano. wine of the very best quality, a little Treb- 
biano wine, a few loads of good cream cheese, and one 
load at least of fine Camilla pears." t 

The Pope passed rapidly through Marradi and Palaz- 
zuolo, where every thing was in readiness ; and on the 
2 1 St he was at Imola which he made his head-quarters. 
On the same day Machiavelli wrote from thence that 
His Holiness demanded from Bentivoglio an uncon- 
ditional surrender, and that most probably he would 
obtain it. He also said that now that matters were 
becoming serious, and the general state of Italy had 
to be considered, it was advisable that an ambassador 
should be sent to the camp. The Pope had requested 
this, so the Florentines despatched Francesco Pepi, and 

* Letter of the loth October from ForR. 

t Letter of the 17th October 1506, published in the Opere (P. M.), vol. 
v., p. 231, note I. 
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on his arrival at Iniola on the 26th, Machiavelli took 
his departure with the most anxious desire to work 
towards the formation of the militia. 

Bentivoglio could probably have repulsed the attack, 
had he not been hated by his people, — who had 
already risen on the arrival of the Papal Bulls — and had 
he not been forsaken by France which sent eight 
thousand men to the Pope's assistance, under the 
command of Charles d*Amboise, who immediately 
made himself master of Castelfranco. The Bolognese, 
dreading a sack,| drove out Bentivoglio on thi 2nd of 
November, and then sent to Imola to make their 
submission to the Pope. When however the French 
tried to "force an entrance, the people rose in revolt, 
overwhelmed the enemies* camp, showed themselves 
prepared for defence, and thus obliged the Pope to 
send away Amboise, on payment of a good sum of 
money, added to the promise of a cardinal's hat for his 
brother. Thus, on the I ith of November, Julius II. was 
able to enter Bologna in triumph like a Caesar, 
surrounded by cardinals, bishops, prelates, and lords of 
the neighbouring cities. He changed the government, 
instituting a Senate of forty citizens, which lasted for a 
prolonged period ; he respected the municipal Statutes ; 
he caused a citadel to be built, and finally, on the 22nd of 
February 1 507, he took his departure well content with 
having thus far succeeded in all that he wished. On 
the 27th of March, the Pope came by the Tiber to Ponte 
MoUe, and then made his solemn entry into the eternal 
city. This enterprise had rapidly raised him to a great 
height in the eyes of his contemporaries. 
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In the meantime Machiavelli was back in Florence 
working at his favourite scheme of the Militia. He had 
long been convinced that the ruin of the Italian States 
was caused by the want of native troops, and the neces- 
sity of always relying upon mercenaries. He had been 
further confirmed in this idea every time that he had had 
to visit the camp, by being himself an eye-witness of the 
insubordination, insolence and bad faith of the adven- 
turers, to whom the magistrates were compelled to confide 
the safety of their country. He had seen the strength 
acquired by Valentinois, when the latter had made a 
levy throughout his possessions of "one man per 
household," * and thus formed a large nucleus of native 
soldiery. All the more powerful European States, such 
as Spain, Germany, France, were faithfully served by 
armies of their own ; even Switzerland, though so small 
a country, had, with its free institutions, succeeded in 
forming the first infantry in the world ; why could not 
the Italians, the Florentines, do the same } Had it not 
been accomplished by the Communes of the Middle 
Ages ; was not a feeble example of it now displayed in 
the obstinate defence of the Pisans, trained to arms by 
the force of necessity; and, above all, was it not the 
method pursued by the Romans, the world's teachers 
alike in the arts of peace and of war } Why could not 
their organisation and that of the Swiss be imitated in 
Florence ; and what doubt could there be, but that there 
also identical results might be attained } 

• See the fragment of a document quoted by Canestrini in the Scritti 
Ifuditi of Machiavelli, Preface, p. xxzyL 
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This was the idea upon which Machiavelli's mind 
was so ardently bent To give to Florence, and later 
perhaps to Italy, an army of her own and with it the 
strength which she now lacked, and the political 
dignity which weak States never possess, was hence- 
forward the dream of his life. And to this he devoted 
himself with so disinterested an ardour, with so youthful 
an enthusiasm, that for the first time his character 
awakes in us a sympathy and admiration which before 
it was impossible to feel. The cynical smile of the 
cold diplomatist disappears from his lips, and his 
physiognomy suddenly assumes, to our eyes, a serious 
and severe solemnity, revealing to us the flame of 
genuine patriotism, which is burning in his heart and 
ennobling his existence. If, as father, husband, and 
son, we have found little to blame in him, there has 
been equally little to admire. His habits are not exempt 
from the sins of his age. As a citizen, until now he has 
only faithfully served the Republic with the talents with 
which nature had so bounteously endowed him. We 
have seen, it is true, that in the many missions 
entrusted to him, he never thought of using his 
opportunities for the purpose of worldly advancement, 
but gave himself up instead to research of the principles 
of a new science, with an ardour rendering him oblivious 
of his own personal interests, occasionally even of some 
of the small affairs which were daily recommended to 
his notice. But this was a scientific disinterestedness, of 
which we have numerous examples even in the midst of 

the corruption of the Italian Renaissance. When 
II. R 
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however Machiavelli endeavours to stimulate the 
Gonfaloniere to found the new MiHtia, and writes to ^ # 
Cardinal Soderini, to assist him in moving his brother, \ \ 
and travels throughout the dominions of the Republic ; 
distributing arms, enrolling infantry, writing thousands 
of letters, and begging to be allowed to continue his ^\ 
study of camps and garrisons, it is impossible not to 
acknowledge this to be a proof of deep and sincere self- 
abnegation in favour of the public good. In his quality 
of Secretary and as a man of letters, who had never 
followed a military career, he could expect no personal 
advantage from all this, not even one step of promotion 
in his own office. Therefore his sole motive was a pure 
patriotism, of which there were now but too few 
examples in Italy, and which on that account surrounds 
his image with a halo, such as no other of the most 
illustrious literati of his age can boast. 

But, from all that wc have just said, it by no means 
follows that our admiration should make us lose sight 
of Machiavelli s errors and defects, nor look upon him, 
as some writers have tried, as a military genius. The 
grandeur and originality of his conception were what 
might have been expected from a patriot and a political 
man, who had had the administration of war affairs in 
his hands, and who, at a time when war was a far 
simpler matter than at the present day, had often found 
himself in camp, had held long conversations on military 
things with Giacomini and other contemporary leaders ; 
but who had never had the command of a single 
company. Even his book upon LArte della guerra^ — 
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replete as it is with just observations and original 
ideas, — contains much to remind us that he was not 
a military man. For instance, we need only cite his 
almost entire want of belief in the efficacy of fire-arms, 
which nevertheless destroyed the old and created the 
new system of tactics. Matteo Bandello, in one of 
the proems which serve as preludes to his Navelle^ 
relates that one day he found himself under the walls 
of Milan in the company of Giovanni de* Medici, 
the celebrated Captain, — better known as Giovanni of 
the Black Bands — and of Machiavelli. The latter, 
wishing to give them an idea of a certain military 
manoeuvre which he had frequently described so well, 
kept three thousand men out in the sun for more 
than two hours without being able to effect the desired 
movement, until — dinner-time being long past — 
Giovanni lost patience, put him aside, and in an instant, 
with the aid of the drums, put them through several 
manoeuvres in a masterly manner. After this, Machia- 
velli, in recompense for the time which he had made 
them lose, related a tale at table, which is included 
among those of Bandello.* And although history 

* It is the fortieth tale in Part l : Inganno usato da una scalirita donna 
al maritOf can una subita astusia, Machiavelli begins his narration as 
follows : '* I hold the firm opinion. Signer mic, that if you had not got me 
' ' out of the sccape this morning, we should still be broiling in the sim." See 
too the Proemio dedicated to Giovanni de* Medici, and in which the author, 
after relating the anecdote, goes on to say : " I beg you to well remember 
'* that Messer Niccol6 is one of the finest and most copious and eloquent 
'* speakers of your Tuscany, and that I am a Lombard ; but when you recall 
" that it is written by your Bandello, whom so much you love and favour, I 
" venture to believe that it will not delight you less in reading it, than 
'* it delighted those who heard it narrated. Farewell to you," 
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makes no mention of this anecdote, there is nothing 
improbable in it ; and at all events it is additional 
evidence, that in his own day, the author of the " Art of 
War," so generally admired as a writer upon military- 
subjects, was not recognised as a man of practical 
military knowledge. 

The Republic had long thought of forming a militia 
of its own, without, however, having any faith in the 
possibility of it; Machiavelli had this faith. The almost 
always unsatisfactory behaviour of the comatidati ; the 
cowardice of the infantry who, during the last attack 
on the walls of Pisa, had refused to storm the breach, 
had convinced the majority that professional soldiers 
were alone to be trusted ; and it was against this opinion 
that Machiavelli always struggled, endeavouring to prove 
that the whole evil resulted from the want of good 
instruction and discipline. First of all he tried to win 
over the Gonfaloniere, "and seeing that there was a 
chance of it, began to give him the details of his method."* 
But even when he had persuaded him, a thousand diffi- 
culties opposed the execution of the scheme, and first 
of all the distrust of those who feared that Soderini 
might use this as a means of establishing himself as a 
tyrant Recourse was therefore had to the prudent step 
of making a few experiments on the new method, in 
the hope that the citizens would themselves recog^nise 
its utility, and would vote the legislative measures 
necessary to give it permanence and stability. Such 
in fact was afterwards the result. 

* Guicciardini, Storia Fhrtntina, chap. xxix. p. 324. 
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We have one of Machiavelli's reports containing all the 
details of the steps taken by him in this first attempt 
— steps which afterwards received legal recognition. 
From these we may learn how very different were the 
ideas of that period from our own, and how enormous 
and often insuperable were the difficulties with which 
men had to contend. First of all he states, as a 
point beyond discussion, that if the Republic desires 
an army of its own, that army must be officered solely 
by Florentines, and that they alone must compose the 
cavalry. And as the formation of cavalry was exactly 
the most difficult part of the new scheme, for the present 
it was necessary to begin with levying infantry outside 
the city. The territory, however, was divided into the 
contado (or territory proper), and into districts, that is to 
say into those portions containing large cities, and 
formerly subject to them before becoming subject to the 
Republic either by conquest or of their own free will. 
These districts it would be highly dangerous to arm, 
"for," writes Machiavelli, "of such sort are Tuscan 
" humours, that he who once knew he might live inde- 
" pendently, would never more desire a master." * 

* Dtu scriiiure inedite di NUcolb Machiavelli, page II, Pisa, Nistri, 
1872. They were published by Professor A. D'Ancona on the occasion of 
the Cavalieri-Zabron marriage. Only the first of these relates to the 
militia, and had already been published by Ghinassi for the Zambrini- 
Della Volpe marriage ; Faenza, Pietro Conti Press. These publications 
on the occasion of marriages, being for private circulation only, are often 
very difficult to obtain, and are little heard of, thus as D'Ancona, so 
diligent in research, knew nothing of his predecessor's publication, so 
others may be unaware of his, or unable to find it. Therefore in Ap- 
pendix, at document xxxvii., we give the letter referring to the militia 
ordinance. 
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Therefore, at least for the present, only the territory- 
proper was to be armed. Nor was this the only pre- 
caution. So great was the general distrust, that it was 
even forbidden that the constables elected to the com- 
mand of the companies formed under the different flags 
should be of the same birthplace as the common 
soldiers, or that they should command the same troop 
for more than one year. The motive of this was fear 
lest the constables by becoming too much attached to 
their men, should gain more authority than was fitting, 
and thereby become dangerous.* 

Now it is plain that the first and most necessary 
elements of strength were wanting to a state in which 
every town tended to separate itself from the dominant 
city, which, in reserving political liberty to itself alone, 
was necessarily condemned to the greatest distrust of 
the very citizens to whom it wished to confide its de- 
fence. But the Florentine secretary was blind to some 
of these difficulties, because, according to the ideas of 
his time, there was nothing abnormal or unusual in 
them ; others he hoped would be overcome by de- 
grees. Thus, for instance, he wrote that after arming 
the contado, it might perhaps be feasible — with certain 
precautions — to arm at least a portion of the distretto. 
He had unlimited faith in this new military organi- 
zation, and in conclusion told his fellow-citizens : " You 
*• will learn, even in your own time, how great is the 
" difference between fellow-citizens who are soldiers by 
" choice, and such as you have at present by corrup- 

♦ IHdem. 
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" tion ; for now if any man has been a disobedient son 
" and squandered his substance in dissipation, he it is 
" who becomes a soldier, whereas, on the new system, 
" well brought up men, educated in honest schools, will 
" do honour to themselves and their country." * 

Inspired by these ideas, he not only sought to directly 
infuse them in the mind of the Gonfaloniere, but also 
availed himself of the co-operation of those who had 
some influence over him. In the beginning of 1 506 he 
wrote to Cardinal Soderini in Rome, begging him to 
persuade his brother that a severe and just regimen in 
the city and the contado would form a safe and solid 
basis for the new ordinance. And on the 4th of March 
the Cardinal replied to him — " I am more than ever 
convinced that facts confirm our hopes /rit? salute et dig- 
nitate patruB ; there is no doubt but that other nations 
have become superior to ourselves solely through the 
maintenance of discipline, which has long been banished 
from Italy ; and great must be your content that your 
hand has begun so worthy a thing." In accordance 
with Machiavelli's request, he wrote the same day to 
the Gonfaloniere, congratulating him on the confidence 
universally reposed in the new militia, from which every 
one awaited the revival of past glories, and taking care 
to repeat that all depended upon good discipline, quce 
plurimum consistit in obediential maximaque fundatur 
in justitia, he concluded by proposing that, to maintain 
this justice, there should be nominated "some minister 
" similar to Manlius and Torquatus («V), very rigid 

* See Appendix, document xxxvii. 
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" and severe, who in urgent matters will know how to 
** act with promptitude, in lesser affairs will trust to his 
" officers." * 

The new militia being only in process of formation, 
did not as yet require a general-in-chief, and the recruits 
could be instructed by their so-called constables, some 
of whom were even foreigners; but they did require 
some superior authority, if it were only for the mainten- 
ance of discipline, and the punishment, when needed, 
of offenders. .For this purpose it was decided, according 
to the suggestion given — or rather caused to be given — 
by the Cardinal to the Gonfaloniere, to elect a man of 
practical military knowledge and reputation. But who 
would have supposed that the Gonfaloniere and Machia- 
velli, both animated by so pure and noble a patriotism, 
by so high an admiration for Manlius Torquatus, for 
Scipio and Camillus of ancient Rome, could have 
thought of choosing for such an office the Spaniard Don 
Micheletto, the assassin, the strangler, the confidant of 
Valentinois, the very man whom but a short time before 
the Republic had made prisoner and sent to Julius II. 
as a monster of iniquity, an enemy of God and of man } 
Yet so it was. It is true that at first this choice aroused 
some jealousy in the magistrates and citizens, not, how- 

* These two letters, and one quoted further on, also by Cardinal 
Soderini, are among the Carte del Machicrvellif and were first published by 
Passerini in the PeriodUo di Numismatica e Sfragistica^ vi. year, no. vi., 
pp. 303-06 ; Florence, Ricci, 1874. These were afterwards republished, 
almost entire, by Nitti, op, eit,^ vol. L p. 340 and fol. From the Machia- 
velli Papers it is evident that as early as 1504 he wrote upon the subject of 
the militia to Cardinal Soderini, who, among other letters, replied to iiim 
in one dated the 29th of May of the same year. See case iii., no. 57. 
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ever, because of any moral repugnance, but only from 
dread lest Soderini should wish to use this man as a 
dangerous engine of tyranny. Machiavelli, who had 
been commissioned to dexterously probe the intentions 
of Francesco Gualterotti, G. B. Ridolfi, and Piero Guic- 
ciardini, and to discover if the Ten would consent to 
nominate Don Michele, with a hundred men, as Bargello 
del Contado, found them little favourable to the idea ; 
but on this proposal being laid before the Eighty, it was 
finally carried after being thrice put to the vote.* 

Both in Romagna and in Rome Machiavelli had had 
many opportunities of knowing what manner of man 
Don Michele was. He had seen him under Valentinois 
in command of men picked up in the country, and who, 
although neither mercenaries, nor soldiers by trade, had 
yet acquitted themselves of their duties uncommonly 
well ; he therefore judged the man adapted to maintain 
order and discipline among the raw Florentine militia. 
He was not ignorant of the many crimes and iniquities 
committed by him, for these were known to all the 
world, but it appeared to the Secretary that for the 
purpose in hand the man's reputation for cruelty 
and bloodthirstiness would do more good than harm. 
He wished that Don Michele should be feared and 
respected by his men, so that, in case of necessity, he 
might lead them against the enemy, and, by his own 
example, joined to the prestige of his cruel severity, 
should render them hardy and formidable in the field. 
When in the June of that year, some of the new in- 

* Guicciardini, Storia FioretUina^ chap. xxix. p. yi%» 
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fantiy, sent to the camp before Pisa, acquitted them- 
selves but indifferently of their duties, he wrote to the 
Commissary-general in Cascina, Giovanni Ridolfi, that 
he was sending him Don Michele with his company of 
one hundred men, for service against the Pisans, for 
since these hold our infantry in slight esteem, we would 
willingly cause them to change this opinion. " And he 
" (Don Michele) having been accustomed, while with the 
" Duke, to the command and management of the same 
" sort of men, we think that it would be a good plan, if 
" possible, to quarter him there with them, so that he 
"should get used to them first, and then in case of 
" having to make any sudden expedition in any direction, 
" he and his infantry could quickly effect a junction with 
" them. And after having seen and handled the troops 
** at the reviews, he will soon be able to make them of 
" use on active service." * 

This then was Machiavelli's idea : Don Michele was 
to infuse the new military spirit into the young Florentine 
army. But why, it might be reasonably asked, did they 
not rather appeal to that valiant soldier and excellent 
patriot, Antonio Giacomini ? How could the rulers of 
Florence suppose an assassin capable of inculcating 
genuine discipline, that is, military honour } Yet even 
if Giacomini had not at that time been in disgrace, the 
Florentines would never have granted to a fellow- 
citizen so much power over the new Florentine army. 
There would have been the usual alarm lest he might 
establish a tyranny. As in former times they had 

* Letter of the 1 2th of June 1506, in the Florence Archives, CI. x., 
dist. 3, no. 121, at sheet 1/. 
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required their Podesti to be a foreigner, so now their 
Bargello del Contado. 

The new militia, according to Machiavelli, was to be 
animated by a truly patriotic spirit, and must therefore 
be composed of honest and well-conducted men ; but 
the individual charged to command and instruct them 
need have nothing beyond a special capacity for that 
task, which would be in no way affected by his moral 
character. Often, indeed, goodness of heart might 
prove an obstacle to those acts of severity and cruelty, 
which the captain as well as the statesman is some- 
times called upon to perform. 

According to modem ideas there should be a bond of 
unity between leaders and led ; they should be as one 
body with one conscience. This conscience should be 
personified in him who commands, should render his 
conduct the higher and more intelligent manifestation, 
as it were, of the common thought ; should render his 
very severity an act of justice. But whether as regarded 
armies or governments, Machiavelli had no perception 
of the need of any such unity. The people of his Re- 
public should be virtuous; but in his opinion the people 
had little individual conscience; it was as softest clay in 
the hands of the statesman, who might mould it in any 
form he would, if he only knew his own intentions and 
how to carry them out unchecked by scruples of any 
kind. Machiavelli is either atrociously calumniated or 
misunderstood by those who pretend that he neither 
loved nor admired virtue. We often find him repeating 
that " no mortal man can fail to love it, to admire it," 
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and his words in virtue's praise often rise to a degree of 
eloquence, which is the evident birth of genuine convic- 
tion, rather than of rhetorical art. But for Machiavelli, 
as for his age in general, morality was an entirely indivi- 
dual and personal matter ; the art of governing, com- 
manding, ruling, was not opposed to, but entirely in- 
dependent of it The idea of a public conscience and 
morality, intelligible only to him who already has that 
conception of social unity and personality, which clearly 
teaches us that for nations as for individuals true govern- 
ment is self-government, with the inevitable accompani- 
ment of responsibility ; this idea was unknown to the 
iSth century, and never quite apparent even to the 
intellect of Machiavelli. To the mind of the Middle 
Ages all historical events, all social transformations 
were expressions of the Divine Will, which man could 
neither assist or prevent ; for Machiavelli, on the con- 
trary, the social fact had become a human and a 
rational fact, of which he sought to discover the laws, 
but for him also the vicissitudes of history seemed 
almost always the exclusive work of princes or of 
generals. It is for this reason that the weight which 
he attributes to the arts of the statesman, to his deter- 
mination and foresight, to the institutions and laws 
which he may create — ^given the required genius and 
energy — is almost unlimited. 

Thus he had no difficulty in persuading himself, that 
the new military system, planned by him on Swiss * 

* Guicciardini, at page 324 of his Storia FiorenHna^ tells us that the 
infantry were drilled '* after the Swiss fashion." Machiavelli had then 
bad many opportunities of studying in Italy the Swiss and German militia, 
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and Roman models, roust — if faithfully and severally 
applied — produce infallible results. No sooner had he 
convinced the Gonfaloniere of this, than at the end of 
December 1505 he began to journey through Tuscany, 
furnished with letters patent, for the purpose of enrolling 
foot soldiers under the flag. In January and February 
his activity must have been prodigious, for we find him 
in a different place every day.* He returned to 
Florence about the middle of March, and continued his 
work by means of a very extensive correspondence.! 
At the earliest date possible, namely in the February of 
the same year, a review was held of 400 men, who, 
dressed in gay uniforms and well-armed, were marched 
into the Piazza of the Signoria, and produced a most 
favourable impression upon the citizens; this experi- 
ment being repeated from time to time, the popularity 
of the new militia continually increased.} As we have 
already seen, some of these foot soldiers were even 
sent to Pisa, but as they did not acquit themselves 
particularly well, Don Michele received orders to join 
them with his company. § And although even then no 
very great results were attained, still in August some 
skirmishes took place which were not altogether un- 
successful. II 
In any case, the militia being now an accomplished 

• Opere^ voL vii. pp. 56-58 ; Opere (P. M.), voL v. p. 141. 

t Canestrini, ScritH inedUi^ p. 284 and foL 

X Guicciardini, Storia FiorenHna^ pp. 324-25 ; Opere (J^. M.), voL v. p. 
147, note 2. 

§ Florence Archives, CI. x., dist 3, no. 121, at sheet 1/ (already quoted). 

y See numerous letters in the Florence Archives, CI. x. dist. 3, nos. 
120 and 121. 
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fact, and already in favour with the people, it was 
necessary to give it definite legal sanction. It was for 
this reason that Machiavelli drew up the Report to 
which we have frequently referred. In it he stated that 
throughout the territories of the Republic, in all towns 
possessing a Podesti, a company had been levied, 
and a Constable nominated for every three, four 
or five companies. There were altogether thirty 
companies (each with its own flag) and eleven 
Constables. More than five thousand men had been 
inscribed on the lists, but this number might be 
reduced by dismissing the less able-bodied among 
them; twelve thousand had been already passed in 
review at Florence.* The Report then went on to 
prove the necessity of appointing a fresh magistrate 
entrusted with the regular enrolment of the militia. On 
6th of December 1506 a decree was passed in the 
Great Council, by a majority of 841 black beans 
against 317 white, for the creation of Nove ufficiali deW 
ordinansa e milizia fiorentina^ more generally known as 
The Nifte of tJte Militia ; and this decree was in fact 
nothing more than the official sanction to all the pro- 
posals brought forward by Machiavelli. The Nine — who 
were selected from among the members of the Great 
Council — held office for eight months at a time, and 
were charged with the enlistment of the men, their arma- 
ment, drill, and instruction in discipline, their punish- 

* At this passage of the report there was the addition : Ei tu haveU 
mandati 500 in campo. These words were afterwards erased, perhaps in 
order to avoid recalling that the trials made of the militia had not always 
been successfuL 
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ments, the appointment of Constables, etc. ; but, on war 
being declared, the Militia would pass under the control 
of the Ten * The same decree instituted a Captain of 
the Guard for the territory and district of Florence, 
with thirty mounted crossbow-men and fifty paid 
soldiers. This officer was to be subordinate to the Nine, 
and elected like other condottieri^ with this difference 
however, that " no native of Florence, of Florentine 
territory or district, nor of any place within forty miles 
of the Florentine border, could be nominated to this 
post."t The Nine were duly elected on the loth of Janu- 
ary 1507, were sworn in on the 1 2th, and entered upon 
their duties on the 13th. This decree authorised them 
to have one or more chancellors, and, as was natural, 
they immediately fixed upon Machiavelli. By decrees 
of the 9th and 27th of February they then nominated 
Don Michele Captain of the Guard, both for the 
territory and district, with the thirty mounted archers 
and the fifty foot soldiers granted by law. J 

* With regard to this arrangement, Machiavelli sajrs in his report : 
"And thus they would have no decided Chief of their own, and would 
recognize a public and not a private superior." Always the usual distrust. 

t See the Prawisioru in the Opere^ vol. iv. p. 427 and fol. The words 
quoted above are at p. 444. 

% The decision of the 27th of February is in the Florentine Archives, CI. 
xiii., dist. 2, No 70 ( Deliberazioni dei IX di Ordinanza)zX sheet 9*- The 
first Register of the Delibtrazioni dH Nave^ firom 1505 to 151 1 (Florence 
Archives, CI. xiii., dist 2, No. 70) is written throughout in Machiavelli's 
own hand. It was so certain beforehand, that he would, in any case, be 
nominated Chancellor of the Nine, that on the 28th December 1506 Agos- 
tino Vespucci, one of his coadjutors, wrote to him to beg that he also might 
be transferred to the service of the Nine, who, besides the Chancellor, 
were to have one or more employh: ** I pray you to kindly think of me on 
" this occasion, and should you perceive that I might be more useful (under 
*' the Nine) than in this my present, office, pray contrive matters in such 
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Machiavelli's life now passes into a new phase, during 
which he was increasingly convinced that it was his 
special mission to restore the old military glories, the 
old virtues not of Florence alone but of all Italy. He 
had not been the first to conceive this hope, but he was 
now the only man who preserved it. Cardinal Soderini 
expressed a very general opinion when in writing to 
Machiavelli from Bologna on the 15th of December 
1506, he said : "We really believe that this Ordinance 
" (of the Militia) sit a Deo^ since it daily increases and 
" flourishes, in spite of malignant opposition ; " and he 
added, in continuation, that it was long since the 
Republic had done so worthy a thing as this, which was 
all owing to Machiavelli.* And such being the opinion 
of the most influential citizens, it cannot surprise us, if 
he who was the acknowledged author of this important 
reform, should look to the future with the strongest hope- 
fulness. Certainly his hopes could not all be fulfilled, 
in part indeed they could only prove noble and generous 
illusions ; nevertheless in after years they became the 
source of imperishable glory for the Republic. For when 
in 1527 Florence found herself beset and beleaguered 
by innumerable foes, the followers of Savonarola 
reawakened her ancient love of liberty, and the resusci- 
tated Republic was heroically defended by the vefy 
Militia which had been proposed and instituted by 
Niccold Machiavelli. 

" wise, that I may become one of those coadjutors, cum pro certo habeam, 
" fore nt tu sis Cancellarius illorum Novem, ni locum tuearis quo nunc 
" frueris, quod Deus avertat" CarU del Maekiavellit case iv. No. 93. 
* Periodico di NumitmaUca e ^ragUtUa^ loc cit 
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DOCUMENT I. 
(Vol I., pag. 1 8.) 

Letter of Piero Alamanni, amb€L5sador of Piero d^ Medici to 
Ludovico^ Duke of Milan. It treats at length of the approaching 
descent of the French into Italy ^ and of all that Ludivoco said 
upon the subject, — ^\st March 1494.* 

Magnifico Piero . . . tStamani andai a Castello umpoco 
innanzi agP altri, et lexi la lectera tua de xxiiij al sig. Lodovico, 
presente il chalcho,t la quale S. £. stette a udire con grande 
attentione. Poi mi rispose : — lo non ho manco desiderio della 
amicitia vostra, come altre volte vi ho decto, che voi diciate 
desiderare la mia, per le ragioni altre volte narrate ; et se io 
intendessi liberamente quello che desiderate, come etiam pih 
volte vi ho decto, non mancherei dello offitio mio. Ma voi mi 
parlate pure di questa Italia, et io non la vidi mai in viso ; et 
non sento che di noi altri si faccia pensiero, il che dk anchora 
a me confusion e d' animo; et quando voi parlerete libera- 
mente con me, et che vi lasciate intendere, sempre troverrete 
correspondentia. — Io li risposi : — Quanto al parlare delle cose 
d'ltalia, mi parea che si potessi intendere e' beneficii nostri, 

• Florence Archives, CI. X., dist. 2, n. 18, a c. 16. The date of the 
year is wanting, but is plainly indicated by the letter's contents. It is 
not the original, but a contemporary copy, and was not published by 
Desjardin. 

t The spaces marked by points, without explanatory notes, indicate the 
omission of unimportant fragments. 

X The seneschal. 

II. S 
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benchb non si dicessi per expresso ; a il lasciarsi intendere, 
che noi li haviamo parlato molto liberamente : prima, che de- 
siderando la pace et quiete, la venuta de Franzesi per niente 
non ci piaceva, et pili preghavamo la Excellentia Sua che, 
come rhavea dato principio a dare favore in Francia, che non 
havessimo a essere astretti a declaratione seguitassL Ma ci 
dava bene grandissima molestia d' animo havere veduto la 
Excellentia Sua dar principio a tante buone cose, et da poi in 
uno subito mutarsi come ha facto, non d conoscendo maxime 
alchuna nuova cagione. 

La S. £. dixe, che poichb non era chi pensassi a' fact! 
suoi, era necessario che vi pensassi lui, et se non basteranno 
i Franzesi, sark necessitate aiutarsi et con Franzesi et con Te- 
deschi ; et saltb a dire : — Questi regii hanno usato dire, che il 
re Alfonso si fark innanzi insino qua con la gente dell' arme ; 
et che* havea scripto una lettera che faceva intendere alia 
Maestll Sua, che, volendo muovere le gente d' arme, facessi 
pensiero di non passare le terre della Chiesa, perchb, quando 
volessi venire pili avanti, li andrebbe all' opposito con tucte 
le sue forze, et rimanderebbeli la figliuola a casa. — Ad questo 
io risposi, che credevo che in questa proposta il Re farebbe 
pocha perdita, perchb si stima che, venendo e' Franzesi con le 
spalle di S. £., 1' harebbe per nimica in ogni modo. Replicb 
che non era obbligato a Franzesi, se non a cinquecento huo- 
mini d' arme. Io li subiunsi, che la E. S. havessi rispecto di 
non mettersi Franzesi in casa, perch^ quando fussi imbarcato, 
li bisognerebbe andare a 500 et a 1000, et a quella somma che 
paressi a loro. Et in su questo mi parve da toccarlo umpoco 
pill avanti, et dixi : — Signore, io vi voglio parlare liberamente 
come servitore, et ho caro ci sia presente messere Bartolom- 
meo. Io vi afFermo quelle che altre volte vi ho decto, che 
della cittll nostra, et di Piero in specie, la K V. si pub pro- 
mettere, come delle prime cose che habbi, andando con quelli 
termini che ragionevolmente si conviene alii amici. Dipoi le 
voglio ricordare amorevolmente, che consideri bene in che 

* Namely : he, the Moor. 
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termine si truovono le cose ; et havendo quella autorictk che 
ha di poterle posare, se fe bene lasciarle schorrerle ; perchfe, 
quando pure si venissi all' arme in Italia, o per mezo di 
Franzesi o altrimenti, potrebbe accadere che non sarebbe poi 
in sua faculty poterle posare quando li paresse, et ch' io ero 
certo, per la sua prudentia, ne intendeva pih di me. — Dixe : — 
A questa parte non voglio rispondere. Ma che vorresti voi 
da me ? Domandatemi liberamente cib che voi vorresti, et io 
vi responderb. — Dixi : — Che la E. V. mi chiarisca, che cagione 
Pha facto fare tanta mutazione ; accib chd noi possiamo re- 
mediarvi, se e'nascessi da noL — Risposemi : — La cagione 
essere che avendoci richiesto d' uno scripto per la sicurtk,* etc., 
tu li havevi renduto solamente buone parole ; et che veduto 
non era havuto consideratione a' facti suoi, era constrecto 
pensarvi ut supra^ accennando che non li basterebbe anche 
stame alia sicurtk vostra sola ; che si vede voile ritomare a 
quello ti scripsi per T ultime mie, che questi Signori non li 
erano venuti a particulare alcuno, etc — Et subiunse: — Et 
anche vi ricerchai per mio fratello della sicurtk delli Orsini, 
come sapete, che benchfe io sia disposto di queste cose di 
Roma non me ne travagliare, pure tuttavolta non posso 
lasciare mio fratello. t — Io domandai di nuovo: — Sono queste 
le cagioni che hanno facto mutare la E. V. ? — Dixe: — Si 
veramente. — Risposili, parermi che la K S. havessi torto, 
concio sia che le lettere tue, dal mandare Io scripto infuora, 
parlavano in modo che gli haveva molto bene potuto com- 
prehendere Io animo tuo buono ; et intomo a questo m* in- 
gegnai quanto potei farli intendere la tua buona disposizione, 
nientedimeno con parole di natura che non obligassino, et 
non togliessino speranza. Alia parte delli Orsini : che la S. K 
medesimamente haveva inteso, che tucta la autoritk che tu 
havevi con loro, la opereresti pili volentieri per monsignore 

* The Moor had never succeeded in obtaining any written assurance of 
Piero's friendship. The latter gave fair words to all, but in reality favoured 
the Royal family of Naples. 

t Cardinal Ascanio Sforza. 
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AscaniOy che non faresti pel Cardinale tuo. Et compresi che, 
o per le parole li haveva pnma decte el Conte,* aggiunte quelle 
gli havevo decte io, che furono pili non ti scrivo per brevitit, 
et delle brusche et delle dolci, o perchb cosl fussi disposto, 
che gF era volto di cominciare a parlarmi liberamente, et per 
tomare in su quelli ragionamenti buoni che ti scripsi. Et so- 
pragiugnendo li ambasciatori Regii et Venetiano, dixe: — Io 
voglio che ci riserbiamo a oggi a finire questo ragionamento. 
— Et diemmi la posta alle xx hore. 

Non voglio lasciare di dirti, che nel sopradecto discorso 
egli toccb pure qualche paroletta dl quelle ha altra volta facto, 
se e' ti piaceva tanta grandeza del Re ; t et mostrando lui 
che 1 Papa se n' andava alia volta di Sua Maestk, subiunse, 
che, non li bisognando piii le gente d'arme di questo Stato, le 
richiamerebbe, con dire che un altro li farebbe forse un Con- 
cilio adosso come potrebbe lui ; ma che essendo in quella sede 
per loro, et havendolo beneficato (come hanno), non si pote- 
vono si presto ridire, et che se la Santitll Sua non fark verso 
di loro quello \ conveniente, non sark per questo che li vogli 
fare altro che bene. 

Desinando, arrivb la tua de' xxviij con li advisi da Roma 
de' 26. Andai a Castello alle xx hore, secondo Tordine datomi ; 
trovai el signore Lodovico essendo con tucti e' consiglieri, che 
erono gran numero ; et per quanto ritrahessi da uno amico, 
erono in stll' accordo di Roma, che ne haveva lettere di Ik, 
de xxiij, che gliene davono qualche fiuto, ma non particular- 
mente, come intesi poi per la tua. Stette poco et licenziolli, 
et fecemi chiamare, et trova' Io assai di buona cera. Quando li 
lexi le particularity dello achordo, si vide manifestamente et 
mutarsi et risentirsi, et poi mi disse : — Ambasciatore, havetemi 
voi a dire altro ? — Risposi, che ero venuto per finite quello ra- 
gionamento, come eravamo rimasti stamani. Dixemi, che era 
in sulla medesima sententia di stamane, ci6 \ che s' era mu- 
tato per le cagioni predecte. Quanto alle cose di Ascanio, ci6 

* Giovan Francesco Sanseverino, Count of Caiazzo. 
t Of Naples. 
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b delli Orsiniy etc., non ne dixe parola ; ma che b^ne era xv 
o XX di, che haveva scripto ad Ascanio, che e' farebbe bene a 
venirsene di qua sotto ombra di venire ad visitarlo, che ri* 
scontra che Ascanio si partirk di Roma. Entramo dipoi nelle 
cose nostre di Francia, et promise pill liberamente che havessi 
anchora facto mai, di aiutarci sanza exceptione alchuna, et che 
non era per fare a voi in queste occorrentie mercantk, s\ co- 
me non vorrebbe che voi pensassi di volerla fare seco. . . Mi 
tochb quest' altra corda : che non li mancherk riconoscere el 
re Alfonso per cognato, et il Duca di Calabria per nipote, et che 
dalla sera alia mattina lo potrebbe fare.* . . . Et vedesi mani- 
festamente che lo adviso da Roma li ha entorbidato in modo 
el cervello, che e' restb tucto confuso et con grandissima sus- 
pensione, che mi persuado fussi cagione che non seguitassi el 
ragionamento. Sar6 domattina con la E. S., et far6 quel bene 
che potrb, et di tucto ti dar6 adviso. Et io non mi sono molto 
curato che la sia ita per hoggi cosi, perch^ non ho giudicato 
fuora di proposito lasciarlo stare in questa concia, tanto che 
habbi resposta da te come mi habbi a govemare. . . . 

Come io ti ho tocho di sopra, costui si vede in tanta confusione 
di animo, quanta io non credo che fusse mai alia vita sua ; et 
per bene che vedessi che il Papa era per accordarsi col Re, 
non stim6 per6 mai che 1' accordo venissi con tanta securtk et 
reputatione del Re quanta ha facto. Nb harebbe creduto che 
el Re si fusse lasciato andare a si gran partito col Papa, ci6 \ 
di dare Stati et si gran provisioni al figliuolo ; et ^cisi aggiunta 
la venuta subita del Vincula a Roma, che interamente li ha 
tocho il cuore, et parli, quello che fe il vero, che ci sia andato 
assai della reputatione sua. Et per la sua natura fumosa, et 
per havere parlato in sua gloria quanto ha facto a questi tempi, 
questa bastonata h stata molto maggiore, e piii li ^ doluta. Et 
perch^ tu intenda, qua, in fra e' suoi medesimi, ci ha tanto 
perso, che non te le potrei mai dire, benchfe ci sieno molti che 
ne fanno fuoco ne Torcio. Et in effecto costui h tristo come 

* That is to say, that by a sudden change of policy he might, at any 
moment, come to terms with Naples. 
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una stama, et non credo sia cosa alcuna, et fussi di che natura 
si vuole, vedendo fussi a suo proposito, che e 'non tentasse, che 
\ pure da haverci qualche consideratione. Et parroi ancora 
essere certo che buona parte del grado tochi a noi; et quando 
voi fussi in proposito di costll di non lasciare andare le cose a 
totale disperatione, et di mantenervi costui, non so se sia da 
lasciare transcorrere pill in Ik, perchfe, secondo el mio poco 
iuditio, egli fe in luogo che potrk molto bene conoscere, che 
quello che si facessi procederebbe da altro che da paura et 
da minaccia, ma da buona natura d' altri. Se noi giriamo tucta 
la buxula, si vedrk che costui \ necessitato o rimettersi nelli 
Ultramontani, et s^uiti quello che vuole, o reconciliarsi col 
Re nel modo che potrk, et temporeggiare quanto potrk (et el 
Re per la natura sua et per posarsi, lo doveria fare), o tentare 
qualch* altra via scandalosa, o veramente rassettarsi et ritomare 
in fede et amicitia con voi, il che io credo senzan dubio nessuno, 
quando non havessi vergognosamente a mendicare, che sarebbe 
volto a farlo, et sommamente lo desideri. Io col mio poco 
iuditio sono nella sententia medesima che ti scripsi neir altra, 
et crederrei quello si aprovassi essere bene da farlo presto, in 
uno tempo a farlo in un altro sarebbe grande differentia nell* 
haveme o pili o manco grado. Voi siate prudenti, et in tutto 
vi resolverete bene, et super omnia \ necessario che spesso 
spesso mi advisiate delle deliberationi vostre, a fine che io possa 
di mano in mano accordarmi con quelle; chb vedi a che 
termini strecti ci reduciamo. 

Non lascerb di dirti che el signor Lodovico considerb molto 
bene tucti quelli capi dello accordo, ad uno ad uno, pih d' una 
volta; et in su quella parola che dice, il Papa s'obliga difendere 
il Re contra Franciosi et quoscumque alioSy si fermb et replicb 
pill volte quello quoscumque alios^ et mostrb considerarlo molto 
bene. 

Tenuta a stamani a di 31..., tanto che parlassi col sig. Lo* 
dovico. Et dixemi havere advisi di Francia, che le cose pro- 
cedono nel modo che advisano li ambasciatori nostri, con 
quella caldezza, et che il Re insiste in voler venire in personao 
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Dipoi mi dice, che Monsignore di Obigni era partito, et con 
lui Perone di Baccie,* et gik erano cominciate ad adviarsi le 
genti d' arme, che sarebbone insino in ccc*** lancie.... 

Di sopra ti dico, che il sig. Lodo^ico mi aveva toccho di 
reconciliarsi col Re, etc : stamani ha ciecto a messere Ferrante, 
che in ogni modo vuole aconciare le cose della Maestk del Re, 
et che li fark un servitio el piii relevato che si sia facto gran 
tempo fa a huomo in Italia. Ulterius^ li vuole dire uno secreto 
con iuramento, di grandissima importantia, con promissione 
che la Maestk del Re non li facda risposta se non di sua mano 
o di mano del Duca di Calabria, perchfe non vuole che can- 
celliere nessuno T habbi ad intendere. Questa \ la substantia 
di molte buone parole et liberalissime offerte ha facto stamani 
a costoro, che sono molte pih che insino ad hora habbi mai 
facto : tucto non replico per non essere si limgo.... 

Servitor devotus Petrus Alamanni. 



DOCUMENT II. 
(Vol. I., pag. 42.) 

Letter of Alessandro Bracci^ Florentine ambassador in Rotne^ to 
the Ten, concerning the asscusination of the Duke of Candia. — 
17 th June I497.t 

Magntfici Domini met obseruandissimi,. Hieri diedi notitia 
alle S. V. del miserando caso del Duca di Candia, % el quale fu 
sepellito a hore 24 in Santa Maria del Popolo, et andb scoperto 
in sulla bara, con non molta cerimonia di pompa funebre, et 
fu acchompagnato solamente dalli oratori della Legha, excepto 
il Venitiano, et dalla famiglia sua et del Papa, la cui Santitk 

• Pcronnc dc* Baschi. 

t Florence Archives, CI. X. dist. 4, n. 54 a. c. 55. 

X This letter (of the i6th June 1497) is missing from the Codex. 
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non resta di affliggersi, et non dk anchora audentia a persona. 
Et per li ministri suoi di iustitia, et per tucti li modi possibili 
di coniecture, di inditii, et d' altro non si attende se non a 
ricercare et investigare li auctori del male, nfe per anchora 
truovono cosa di fondamento : et se bene hanno varie opinioni, 
non le riscontrano poi. El Ghovematore et cosi el Baigello 
sona entrati in pili case, non solum dove il Duca havea qualche 
consuetudine manifesta, ma anchora occulta, non senza nota di 
qualche persona da bene, con examinare famigli et fantesche, 
intra li quali h suto il conte Antonia Maria Dalla Mirandola, 
per havere una figliuola molto formosa, ma di buonissima fama; 
et questo perchfe h certissimo che el Duca fu morto non molto 
dischosto dalla casa sua, la quale h poco lontana da luogho 
donde il Duca fu buttato in fiume. Et h commune opinione, 
che chi ha voluto condurre alia rete il povero signore, li habbi 
gittato innanzi questo logoro, et datoli ad intendere che T 
ordine fusse dato per quella sera, perch^ colui che li parl6 
stravestito, et che li montb in groppa, li ha parlato altra voltra 
in simile habito» et sempre di nocte per monstrarli bene el 
secreto. Et stimasi che lo habbi pasciuto con vana speranza 
d'una simile impresa, tanto che chi lo voleva giugnere al 
bocchone, havessi T esca bene preparata. £t certamente chi 
ha govemata la cosa ha avuto et cervello et buono coraggio, et 
in ogni modi si crede sia stato gran maestro. La Santitk del 
Papa \ immodo accesa alia vendecta, per quanto si pub 
intendere, che non h per lassare alcuno pensiero indietro per 
ritrovare li malfiactori, et per valersi della iniuria, la quale non 
li poteva essere facta n^ piii intollerabile n^ maggiore per le 
circumstantie che la aggravono.... 

Et io mi rachomando humilmente alle S. V. 

Servitor Ser Alexander Braccius. 
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DOCUMENT III.* 
(VoL II., pag. 10.) 

MachiavellVs free translation of a fragment of tlie Historia 
persecutionis vandalicae of Vittore Vitense, 

Libro delU persecutione cP Africa per Henrico re dei Vandali^ 
V anno di Cristo 500, et composto per San Victore vescovo d" 
Utica, — Gik sono sexanta anni da questo tempo, che quello 
crudele popolo de' Vandali entrb ne' confini d* Africa passando 
per lo stretto del mare quale h intra V Affrica et la Spagna. 
Venendo adimque questa generatione di huomini, che erano 
fra piccoli et grandi, giovani et vecchi, pili che octocento mila, 
secondo che loro medesimi afifermavano, accib che li huomini 
sbigottiti da tale numero pensassino meno a difendersi ; et 
trovando T Affrica pacifica et quieta, piena di richeze et d' ogni 
bene abbundante, non mancomo di alcuna ragione d' iniuria, 
cosi contro alii huomini come contro al paese, perchb questo 
arsono et ruinomo dovunche passavano, et li huomini rubavano, 
ammazavano, pigliavono ad prigioni, et li facevono morire in 
carcere, con ogni ragione suplitio. N^ perdonb la loro crudeltk 
alii arbori et ad le piante, et, che h peggio, non lasciomo 
indreto le chiese, nh le sepulture de' sancti, che tucte le arsono 
et disfeciono. N^ valeva ad li huomini nascondere loro et loro 
cose per le valli o selve o caveme, perchfe in ogni loco erano 
ritrovati, et dipoi rubati et morti, et con maggiori persecutioni 
guastavano e' templi di Dio che le case de' privati, et trovandole 
serrate, con le scure la assaltavono, come si fa le querce ne* bo- 
schi, acci6 che si potesse dire quel verso della Scriptura: 
Quasi in silva lignorum^ securibus conscindtrunt ianuas eius, in 
securi et ascia ddearunt earn; incenderunt igni sanctuarium 
tuum. t 

* Carte del Machiavelli, cassetta I, n. 73. In this juvenile composition, 
we have preserved Machiavelli's original spelling, of which even the 
variations are authentic. 

t Psalm LXXIII, verses 5, 6 e 7. 
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Quanti preclari * vescovi et prelati et nobiH sacerdoti furono 
morti con diversa ragione di suplicio, accib che palesassino t 
s' egli havevono o oro o ariento apresso di loro. Et non 
bastava che dessino loro quello ch' egli havevono, perch^ 
semple (x/ir) extimando che ne potessino dare piii, quanta mag- 
gior somma ne davono, tanto pili li tormentavano, mettendo 
ad alcuno del fango puzolente gili per la gola, ad alcuno face- 
vono here acqua di mare, ad alcuni aceto, ad alcuno altro 
stereo o feccia di vino, o qualunque altra cosa liquida et 
puzolente, et di quelle li riempievono come otri, sanza havere 
di loro alcuna misericordia: n^ perdonuvano anchora alle 
donne o alle fanciulle. Quivi non era consideratione di 
nobilitk nb di doctrina, non reverentia di sacerdotio; ma 
queste cose facevano li animi loro pih efferati ; et dove era 
pill nobilitk et piii grado, quivi si vedeva il loro furore piii 
exercitarsi. Quanti sacerdoti egregii, quanti huomini inllustri 
(sic) si vedevono con pesi adosso, ad uso di cammegli et d' 
asini, e' quali erano da loro con certi pungenti, come e' buoi, 
punzechiati, ad cib ch' eglino accelerassino el passo, de' quali 
molti socto la graveza di detti pesi morivano. Non gli moveva 
ad misericordia la vechiaia, non la pueritia, et infiniti fanciulli 
erano da' pecti delle madri divelti o % mandati in captivity, o 
presi per li piedi et bactuti in el conspecto delle madri in terra, 
o veramente presi per le gambe, et divisi infino al capo in due 
parti. Et potevasi in ogni loco dire questo verso : Dixit in- 
imicus incenderese fines meoSy interficere infantes meos, etparvulos 
meos se elisurum ad terram,% 

Quelli edifitii che per lo splendore et grandeza loro non 
potevono essere offesi dal fuoco, li destruggevono con la ruina, 
in modo che P antiqua belleza di molte cittll non apparisce 
niente come la era gik ; et molte terre o da nessuno o da pochi 

* The Italian autograph gives : prelati ; but the Latin original : 
praeclari, 

t First reading, afterwards cancelled : accio che dessino lofv, 

% First reading, as above : et 

{ IV. Kings, chap. VIII., verse 12. 
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sono habitate, et m Cartagine si vede come e' teatri, le chiese, 
la via che si chiamava celeste, et molti altri belli edifitii essere 
ruinati Oltra di questo, molte chiese che non destruxono, 
come la basilica dove sono e' corpi di Sancta Perpetua et di 
San eta Felicita, li accomodomo ad templi della loro religione ; 
et dove e' trovavano qualche rbcca o sito forte che loro non 
potessino expugnare, e' vi ammazavono intomo di molti 
huomini,* et conducevonvi di molti huomini morti, accib che 
quelli di drento fussin constrecti per il puzo o morire o 
arrendersL 

Quanti sancti sacerdoti fussino da costoro cruciati et morti 
non si potrebbe explicare, infra e' quali el venerabile Pam- 
pinia (jiV), vescovo della nostra cittk, con lame di ferro ardenti 
fu tucto dibruciato, et similmente Mansueto fu arso in su la 
porta decta Fomitana. Et in quel medesimo tempo la cittk di 
Ippona era assediata, della quale era vescovo sancto Agostino, 
huomo degno di ogni laude, perchfe el fiume della sua elo- 
quentia correva per tucti e' campi della Chiesa ; ma in quel 
tempo adverso si veniva ad sechare, et la dolceza del suo par- 
lare era convertita in amaro absentio, et verificavasi quel detto 
di Davit : Dutn consisieret peccatar adversum me^ obmutuiA 
Infino a quel tempo lui haveva scripto dugento trentadue libri, 
oltre alle innumerabili Epistole ch' egli haveva facte, insieme 
con la expositione di tucto el Saltero et de' Vangelii,J le quali 
sono decte ordinariamente Omelie ; el numero delle quali non 
si potrebbe appena comprendere. 

Che bisogna dire tante cose ? Dopo molte cnideli impietk, 
Gisserico expugnb et obtenne la bella et grande cittll di Car- 
tagine, et quella antiqua, ingenua et nobile liberti riduxe in 

* Here the Latin original continues : ui fnUrefacHs cadaveribus^ qucs 
adire nan poterant, arcente murorum deftnsione^ corporum liquescetUium 
(Vandali) enecarent foetore, 

t Posui art meo custodiam, cum consisieret peccator adversum me, Ob- 
mutui et humiliatus sum et sUui a bonis. Psalm XXXVIII., verses 2 e 3. 

X Here the text continues : atque tractatibus popu/aribus, quos Craeci 
Hamilias twcant. 
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servitU, perchfe fece servi tucti e' Senatori d' essa, et propose 
uno decreto, che ciascuno dovessi portagli tucto T oro, pietre 
pretiose et vestinienti richi ch* egli havessi ; et cosi in breve 
tempo li huomini si privomo delle robe che *l padre et T avolo 
havieno loro lasciate ; perchb e* divise infra sua soldati tucte 
le provincie, riservandosi ad s^ le principali, anchora che Va- 
lentiniano imperadore ne difendessi alcuna, le. quali poi fumo 
medesimamente occupate da Gisserico dopo la sua morte. Nel 
quale tempo egli occupb tucta V Affrica insieme con Tisole 
che sono tra quella et T Italia, come la Sicilia, la Sardigna, 
Maiorica et Minorica, le quali occup6 et difese con la sua 
consueta superbia ; nondimanco poi la Sicilia a Clodoacro re 
d* Italia, con reservo di certo tributo.* Facta che Gisserico 
hebbe questa distributione, comandb ad tucti e' Vandali, che 
cacciassino tucti e* vescovi et tucti e' nobili de* luoghi et terre 
loro, il che fu facto in dimolti lati : et noi conoscemo et ve- 
demo essere servi de' Vandali molti nobili vescovi et honorati 
et clarissimi huominu 

In quel medesimo tempo el vescovo della detta cictk di 
Cartagine, chiamato Quodvultdeus^ insieme con una gran turba 
di cherici fumo spogliati et posti sopra certi navilii, et cacciati 
d' Affrica, e' quali per miseratione di Dio si conduxono ad 
Napoli in Italia, e' quali, cacciati di facto, la chiesa loro no- 
minata Restituta, nella quale sempre facevono residenza 
e' vescovi, la consacrb alia sua religione. Et tucte T altre 
chiese, cosi drento alia citti come fuori, spoglib, et in par- 
ticulare due grandi et belle chiese, di San Cipriano martire, 
r una, dove lui sparse el sangue, T altra dove fu sepulto, el 
quale luogo si chiama Mappalia. Chi potrebbe sanza lacrime 
ricordarsi, come questo crudele tiranno comandava, ch* e' corpi 
de' nostri sancti, sanza solennitk di salmi o altre cerimonie 
ecclesiastiche, fussino sepelliti ? 

£t mentre che queste cose si facevano, quelli sacerdoti 
delle decte provincie che lui haveva divise, e' quali ancora 

* The text says : Quorum unam iilarum, id est Suiliam^ Odoacro 
Ilaliae regi postmodum tributario iure concessit. 
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non erano iti in exilio, deliberomo d' andare ad trovare U Re, 
et suplicare che dovessi havere compassione di loro. Et cosi, 
sendo tucti convenuti, andomo ad Re, che era questo al lito 
Maxilitano, suplicandolo che per consolare el popolo di Dio, 
e' dovessi essere loro dato solamente facultk di potere habi- 
tare in AfFrica, et mendicare la vita loro. A' quali dixe el Re : 
— lo ho deliberato del nome et generatione vostra non ne la- 
sciare alcuno, et voi havete ardire di domandarmi gratia. — Et 
voleva farli in quel medesimo punto gittarli tucti in mare, se 
non fussi suto da' suoi baroni lungamente pregato, che non 
volessi fare questo male. Fattisi loro maninconosi et afflicti, 
cominciomo, come potevano et dove potevano, administrare 
e' divini misterii. 



DOCUMENT IV. 
(Vol. II., pag. 10.) 

An autograph letter of Machiavelli^ though not written in his 
name, without signature, date or address, relating to family 
affairs* 

Carissime f rater. Sabato fece 8 di, ti scripse,t dandoti 
notitia come e' ci pareva da pensare di far San Piero in Mer- 
cato litigiosoj come hauto da messer Baldassarre per simonia 
perchb 1 piovano vechio non voile mai cedere alia renuntia, se 

* Carte del Machiavelli, cassetta I., n. 54. It was written in cipher, 
is deciphered in Machiavelli's handwriting, but refers to him as a third 
person. Neither does its style afford any proof that it is his. We give it 
as a simple curiosity, and because it has some relation with his two first 
letters. See text, book I., chap. I. 

t It was first written thus : ti scrivhmo d priore d io ; this was after- 
wards cancelled and the words : ti scripse substituted. 

% In the Quademo di ricordanze quoted by me in book I., chap. I., it 
is recorded that in 1393 Ciango de' Castellani left, among other legacies, 
to Buoninsegna and Filippo, son of Lorenzo Machiayelli, all the rights of 
patronage in the parish of San Piero in Mercato. 
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non haveva cento ducati da Pbro, et di questo ce ne \ tanti 
testimoni et si autentici et si disposti al provare, che se questa 
cosa si dk in accomandita ad chi voglia la golpe, el priore ci 
ha una speranza grandissima, et crede che sia costi chi ci at- 
tender^. Messesi innanzi messer Po. Accolti o el Cardinal 
di San Piero in Vincula o messer Ferrando Puccietti. 

Ad me pare che tu ti ingegni di tbrre huomo che non solum 
sia atto ad favorire la causa, ma anchora ad splendere di suo, 
et che dal canto nostro non corra spesa ; et pid tosto con- 
venire collui grassamente, purch^ e' titoli una volta rimanghino : 
deir altre cose . . . mettile ad tuo modo, perchb la spesa si 
lievi da dosso ad noi, et che altri* . . . colli favori et con la 
industria et con danari. Dal canto nostro puoi offerire la 
simonia certa, la contenteza de'2/3 de' padroni, la possessione 
facile, le pruove della simonia vera et autenticha, le quali son 
tucte cose da farci correre un di cotesti cortigiani, che non 
sogliono attendere ad altro che ad simile imprese, quando e' 
ne possono havere. £t tu sal che per la soddomia, che b 
causa pid ingiusta, sono molti che hanno e' benefitii litigiosi, 
et assai li hanno perdutL £ costi messer Giovanni delli 
Albizi, che b huomo d' animo : penserai se ad questo tu potessi 
valertene in cosa alcuna. Nicholb nostro ci fark tucti quelli 
favori che saranno possibili, et parli mill* anni vedere el fumrao 
di questo fuoco. Le altre lettere si mandomo per la via dello 
'mbasciatore, et harai ricevuto la cifera, con la quale hora ti 
scrivo. Di nuovo ti ricordo el mettere in questa impresa 
huomo che spenda et habbi favori da s^. Vale,\ 

* Gaps in the original which is torn at this point. 

t At the back of the letter there is written in another hand : ** O* trovato 
virum boru conditumiSf qui vacatur messer Bartolbleo {sic) Scaranfi, che 
expedisce gratis^ et serviracci senza voler chosa alcuna. Farassi la impre- 
tatione ; dipoi, avanti si pigli piato, lo consiglereno bene." 
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DOCUMENT V. 
(Vol. II., pag. 15.) 

Letter from Professor Enea Piccolomini on two letters of Professor 
Triantafillis^ in which it is matntained that N, Machiavelli 
knew Greek,* 

Pregiatissimo sig. Professore, 

Fino da quando Ella mi fece conoscere lo scritto del prof. 
Triantafillis intitolato : Niccolb Mcuhiavelli e gli scrittori 
greci (VenezisL, 1875), nel quale h provato con tutta evidenza 
che il Segretario fiorentino si valse di Polibio nei Discorsi sopra 
la prima Deca di Tito LiviOy della Oraziom d*Isocrate a NicocU 
nella dedica del Principe^ e dell' opuscolo di Plutarco Del non 
adirarsi nel dialogo Dell-ira e dei modi di curarla ; mentre 
mi parve importante che per sififatte indagini fosse posta in 
chiaro la cognizione e T uso che il Machiavelli ebbe della ma- 
teria trattata dagli scrittori greci, non seppi liberarmi da un 
certo sentimento di meraviglia, accorgendomi come il prof. 
Triantafillis ne inferiva che esso avesse attinto direttamente 
ai testi greci, e che per conseguenza ben conoscesse la lingua 
greca. A chiunque ponga mente alle condizioni degli studii 
classici in Italia nei secoli XV e XVI, non pub sfuggire che 
fu principale opera degli ellenisti italiani di quel tempo di 
propagare per mezzo di traduzioni latini i monumenti della 
letteratura greca ; come ancora, che una gran parte di quelle 
versioni che allora andavano manoscritte per le mani di molti, 
o non fu mai stampata e rimase obliata nelle biblioteche, o 
andb perduta dal momento che si spense in Italia il fervore 
per gli studii classicL Conseguentemente, le prove addotte 
dal professore Triantafillis, che ciob i frammenti del VI libro 
di Polibio non fossero tradotti in latino prima del 155 7, ne 

• Although I have already referred in the text to the opinion of my 
friend Professor Piccolomini, I think it advisable to give liis letters in full, 
on account of his special knowledge of the Greek codices of the XVth 
century. 
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r opuscolo di Plutarco prima del 1525, non essendo appog- 
giate ad altra autoritk che a quella del Lexicon Bibliogra- 
phicum deir Hoffmann, mi parvero affatto prive di valore 
rispetto air asserto, per il quale Tautore se ne serviva. Questa 
convinzione che io mi era formata a priori^ trovb piena con- 
ferma appena ebbi agio di far qualche ricerca nelle biblioteche 
fiorentine. 

Rispetto dunque al Polibio, posso affermare che anche i 
frammenti del libro VI erano tradotti in latino fino dal prin- 
cipio del secolo XVI ; essendosi occupato della versione del 
brano sulla milizia dei Romani Giovanni Lascaris, come atte- 
stano Filippo Strozzi e Bartolomeo Cavalcanti, che poco ap- 
presso volgarizzarono quel medesimo brano; e leggendosi 
anc* oggi nel Cod. Laur. 40 del Plut. 89 inf una traduzione 
latina di Francesco Zefi del frammento sulle forme degli Stati. 
Alcune notizie intomo alio Zefi sono date dal Bandini, Cata- 
logo dei Mss, latini della Lauretizianay vol. Ill, pag. 401, nota. 

Egualmente una traduzione latina antichissima deir opuscolo 
di Plutarco, corretta e raffazzonata nello stile da Coluccio 
Salutati, si trova nel Cod. 125 della biblioteca del Convento 
di Santo Spirito, ora Laurenziano. Nel Cod. 40 tra quelli 
proven ienti dal Convento di Ognissanti questa versione fe 
attribuita senz' altro al Salutati. 

Del discorso di Isocrate a Nicocle non ho trovato una 
versione p\u antica di quella che da Giovanni Brevio fu inti- 
tolata al duca Alessandro de' Medici, e che si trova nel Cod. 
67 Mediceo-Palatino, oggi Laurenziano. 

Una seconda pubblicazione del prof Triantafillis {Sulla 
vita di Castruccio Castracani descritta da Niccolo Machiavelli : 
Venezia, 1875) b intesa a provare come il Machiavelli si 
valesse eziandio di Diodoro Siculo e di Diogene Laerzio. 

Quanto alle Vite di Diogene Laerzio, fe ben noto che Am- 
brogio Traversari la tradusse in latino. Le biblioteche di 
Firenze hanno esemplari manoscritti a dovizia di questa 
traduzione, che del resto fu messa a stampa gik nella fine del 
secolo XV. 
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Dei libri XIX e XX delle Storie di Diodoro, che conten- 
gono la narrazione verace dei fatti di Agatocle, sopra la quale 
dimostrb il Triantafillis essere stata composta dal Machiavelli 
quella favolosa dei fatti di Castruccio, una versione latina che 
potesse essere adoperata dal Machiavelli non mi b nota. Pog- 
gio Bracdolini non voltb in latino che i primi cinque libri di 
Diodoro. Un* altra versione di anonimo dedicata a Pio II 
(non gik fatta da lui, come erroneamente fu creduto da alcuni, 
perchb egli stesso si lagna nelle epistole di non sapere di 
greco) si trova nel Cod. Laur. 10 del Plut. 67 ; ma non va 
oltre il libro XIV. Nondimeno questa versione inedita e poco 
conosciuta basterebbe a provare che sifTatte ricerche, se non 
condurrebbero ad un risultato definitivo quando pur com- 
prendessero le collezioni dei manoscritti (niuna delle quali b 
pervenuta sino a noi nella sua integrity), riescono poi afTatto 
illusorie quando non si estendano oltre le cose messe a 
stampa. 

Certo \ pertanto che al tempo del Machiavelli erano gik 
voltati in latino i frammenti del VI libro di Polibio, le Vite 
di Diogene Laerzio e T opuscolo di Plutarco : nfe fe inverosimile 
che a quel tempo gik esistessero traduzioni del discorso d'lso- 
crate e dei due libri di Diodoro. Non b dunque da escludere 
la possibility che il Machiavelli attingesse alle traduzioni latine 
anzich^ ai testi greci, restando per6 intatta la questione se e 
quanto egli sapesse di greco : per risolvere la quale non mi 
sembra che abbiamo dati sufficenti. Positivo e pratico parve 
a me di ricercare, mettendo a confronto i luoghi del Machia- 
velli dal Triantafillis indicati con il testo greco e con le anti- 
che versioni latine, se egli si valse di quello o di queste. £ 
tralasciato il confronto del dialogo, sulP autenticitk del quale 
cade qualche dubbio, presi infatti ad esaminare quelli tra i 
detti memorabili della vita di Castruccio che sono foggiati so- 
pra gli apoflegmi da Diogene Laerzio attribuiti al filosofo Ari- 
stippo, e il frammento di Polibio, del quale il Machiavelli 
fece suo pro nei Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di Toto Uvio. 
Sennonch^ n^ rispetto al Diogene Laerzio, n^ rispetto al Poli- 
IL T 
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bio, mi fu dato di giungere ad un risultato per me soddisfa- 

cente, ciob sicuro e definitivo. Nb ci6 ^ da far meraviglia se 

si considera che il Machiavelli, piuttosto che tradorre, imita 

liberamente i due scrittori greci, di rado gli segue da vicino ; 

roentre le interpretazioni del Traversari e dello Zefi sono cosi 

letterali, che difficilissimo ^ decidere se T imitatore attinse, 

come io suppongo, sia da quelle sia da altre versioni latme, 

oppure dal testo greco, come crede il professor Triantafillis. 

Mi creda con distinto ossequio. 

Pisa^ II novembre 1876. 

Suo devotissimo 

K PiCCOLOMINI. 



DOCUMENT VI. 
(Vol. II. , pag. 39.) 

Letters from Biagio Buanaccorsi to Niccolb Machiavelli in Forll^ 

July 1498. 

I.* 

Charissimo Niccolb. Benchfe dopo la partita vostra di qui 
non sia accaduto cosa di molto momento, nb che io reputi de- 
gnia di vostra notitia, tamen non voglio obmectere darvi no- 
titia come le cose vadino circa la impresa nostra di Pisa, le 
quali sono cominciate immodo ad riscaldare, che indubitata- 
mente si pub dire habbino ad havere quello fine che merita 
una impresa tanto iusta quanta b questa ; perchb, come sa- 
pete, Giovanni di Dino tomb di campo, il quale era ito per 
intendere a punto 1' animo et intentione di quelli Signori, dove 
si resolveranno, et circa il danaio volevono loro, et la somma 
de* fanti et il numero delle artiglierie et altre cose necessarie 
a simile expeditione ; et tomb al tucto instructo et benissimo 
resoluto, et le cose chiese per parte del Capitano et Govema- 

* Carte del Machiavelli^ cassetta II, n. 78. 
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tore sono state tucte approbate, perchi in veix) sonb state 
tanto giuste et tanto honeste, che ciascuno ne ^ rimaso con- 
tentissimo. £t perch^ intendiate ad punto la somma del 
danaio, vogliono fra amendua di presente, cio^ innanzi alia 
expugniatione di Pisa, e' ducati dodicimila di grossi, il che 
sapete quanto \, stato fuora della intentione di omni uno, che 
si stimava molto maggiore somma. Hora la principale cosa 
era questa, la quale \, ferma, le altre cose sono ordinarie ; et 
di gik si \. incominciato ad fare li fanti, et mectere ad ordine 
tucte le altre cose necessarie, le quali il signore Capitano vuole 
che omnino sieno in campo a di 28 del presente, che vuole il 
primo di d' agosto senza manco accamparsi ; et se al di dise- 
gniato de 28 di, non saranno le cose ad ordine, che possa 
uscire ad campo il di dallui disegniato, dice non si moverk 
poi, se non a di 13 di agosto : si che qui con omni solli- 
citudine si attende sieno expedite il sopradecto di 28, etc, le 
quali io stimo certamente saranno, in modo si soUicitano, che 
a Dio piaccia. 

Qui ci b di nuovo come il Duca di Milano ha richiamato 
da Roma Monsignore Ascanio che vadia ad stare in Milano, 
perchfe lui vuole cavalcare a* confini, et in persona trovarsi in 
campo. £t benchb noi non habbiamo piu lettere di Francia, 
per esserci intercepte, etc., tamen per le private si intende il 
Re a di X di questo essere arrivato a Lione, et con pompa 
grandissima : et il transferirsi la persona del Duca in campo 
^ segnio che la cosa riscalda troppo, come etiam \ da 
credere. 

Da Roma ci \, como lo agente del Re Federigo residente 
quivi, dicendo al Papa, che bisognava che Sua Santitk pen- 
sassi ad rimediare alii disordini di Italia, etc, li respose, lo 
haveva facto et farebbe ; et decto agente replicb che bisognava 
uscire de' generali, et che il suo Re non voleva essere giunto 
al sonno, et che pareva che Sua Santitk pid tosto cercassi la 
ruina d'ltalia che la salute di quella, con altre parole piii 
ingiuriose. Lui respose reprehendendolo della poca reveren- 
tia che elli usava a Sua Santit^ et piu oltre che il Re passe.* 
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rebbe in Italia, in modo sarebbe per opporsi et al Turco et a 
omni altro, et expugniare Milano, etc. 

Da Vinegia non ci \ altro : accadendo, ve ne farb parte, etc. 

Scrivendo, sono comparse lettere di Ik, et in effecto del 
Turco non si intende altro, se non grande scorreile et prede, 
per non essere anchora giunta T armata, la quale dicono b 
cosa grandissima, etc 

lo vi conforto ad tomare piii presto potete, che lo stare 
costi non fa per voi, et qui ^ uno trabocho di faccende tanto 
grande, quanto fussi mai. 

Tra lo havere ad scrivere fugiasco, et essere impedito 
quanto \ possibile, non posso fare roio debito, et altro non 
mi accade, se non recomandarmivi, et di nuovo dirvi come le 
cose di Pisa si sollicitano quanto pid \ possibile, ad ci6 sieno 
ad ordine a di 28, etc. Bene vaiete, 

£x Palatio, die xviiij iulii MCCCCLXXXXViiii. 

Servitor Blasius. 
Al suo honorando Niccolb Machia- 
velliy Dominationis Florentinae 
Secretario dignisstmo, 

Forlivii, 

2* 

Che io non sia adirato, et che sempre mantenga la fede 
mia, ve ne faranno buona testimonanza li advisi et de' Turchi 
et Franzesi, li quali saranno inclusi nella publica ; f ch^, ben- 
chb sia stato un poco dificile, pure mi parse meglio farlo per 
via publica che privata, benchfe anchora io private vi advisi di 
qualche cosetta, et cosi mi sforzerb, Niccolb mio, di fare 
mentre sarete costl Ma vi fo fede che se qui fu mai faccen- 
de, hora trabochano ; si che, se non fussino scripte le mia 
lettere come si richiederebbe, harete patientia, et voi con la 

* Carte del Mctchiavdli^ cassetta II, n. 77. 

t He alludes to the preceding letter of the same date, written by order 
of the Ten. 
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industria et ingegnio vostro ne caverete pid constructo vi fia 
possibile ; et quando har^ir punto di tempo, pi{i vi scriverrb, et 
pid ad pieno et pid distincto, benchb io non credo habbiate 
ad soprastare costi roolto tempo, che qui e nicistk de' casi 
vostri. 

£t quanto al fuggirmi et venire costk, se havessi voluto 
fussi venuto, non bisogniava mi indugiassi ad hora, chb farei 
fare imo viso a ser Antonio della Valle,* che parrebbe non 
havessi ritenuto 1' argomento ; che se farete a mio modo, re- 
cherete assai acqua rosa per rinvenirlo, che qui non si sente 
altri che lui ; et di gik ci ha facto lavare il capo a' nostri Ma- 
gnifici Padroni, et da maledecto senno : che li venga il caca- 
sangue nel forame ! Pure la cosa e qui, et quattro fregagioni 
hanno assettato omni cosa. In effecto tucti vi desideriamo, 
et sopra omni altro il vostro Biagio, il quale a omni hora vi 
ha in bocha, et parli omni hora un anno, come non pareva 
a voi quando lui era fuori, il che credo habbia ad essere il 
riscontro di quelli stratib lui, etc t 

Io non dubito punto che la £x.^ di Madonna :( ^ 
faccia quello honore, et vi vegga lietamente, come ne 
scrivete, maxime per pid respecti, li quali al presente non 
replicherb, per non essere tedioso, chfe presto vi verrei ad 
noia. 

A mio iudicio voi havete exequito insino a hora con grande 
vostro honore la commissione iniunctavi, di che io ho preso 
piacere grandissimo, et di continuo piglio ; ad cib si vegga ci 
\ altri anchora, che benchb non sia cost pratico, non \, inferiore 
a ser Antonio, etc., che gonfiava cosi ; si che seguitate, ch^ 
insino ad hora ci havete facto grande onore. 

Io vorrei per il primo,§ mi mandassi in su uno foglio ri- 
tracta la testa di Madonna, che costi se ne fa pure assai ; et 

* Another colleague in the Secretary's office, 
t Before, he had said : straHai io, 
X Caterina Sforza. 
§ By the first courier. 
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se la mandate, fatene uno ruotolo ad cib le pieghe non la giia- 
stino. Et altro al presente non mi occorre, se non recoman- 
darmi et offerirmi a voi, etc Bene valete. 

Ex Palatio^ die xviiij iulii MCCCCLXXXXVilll. 

Servitor Blasius Bona : Cancel. 

Al suo honorando Niccolb Machia- 
velliy Dominationis Florentinae 
dif^immo Secretario. 

Forlivii, 

3.* 

Speciabilis vir et honorande patrone^ etc Per le mani di 

messer Marcello mi fu presentato una vostra, la quale mi fu 

nel numero delle altre cose vostre oltre ad modo grata, come 

di quello che io amo sopra tucti li altri di, etc £t perchb in- 

tendiate in che modo ci fu lavato il capo da' nostri padroni, ad 

ci6 siate anchora advisato de'casi della Cancelleria, brevibus 

accipite, Ser Antonio, come sapete, b in omni minima cosa 

impedito, et non ci sendo noi la mattina cosl ad buona hora, 

et la sera non stando insino alle 3 hore, ne fe' querela grand- 

issima ; donde la mattina chiamati al conspecto de' Signori, 

fumo pure honestamente admoniti, etc A che fu resposto 

prima per lo Alphano, dipoi per il grande ser Raphaello, f 

tanto bestialmente quanto fussi possibile, bench^ fussi lasciato 

dire ad suo modo. £t prima dixe, % che Loro Signorie 

havevono preposto a quello officio uno che haveva poco oblige 

con la natura, et che non sapeva dove si era, et che quando 

fussi conmesso a lui farebbe, cose grande, maggiore di lui ; et 

cosi molte altre cose et parole piU iniuriose, etc., immodo che 

lo essere prosuraptuoso li h gibvato, che a omni hora h chiamato 

da' padroni, etc Et io sono et da Marcello et da omniuno 

sbattuto, et stomi continue ad pregare et sollicitare che ne 

* Carte del Machiavelli^ cassetta II, n. I. 
t Other clerks in the Secretary's office. 
X That is to say, RafiJMllo said. 
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vegniate, chfe ce n' fe di bisognio ; et tandem 10 ho voluto giu- 
care il resto con lo amico, et dectoli lo servirb infino alia 
tomata vostra, et poi voglio ritomare al mio luogo, ciofe ad 
scrivere con voL Et cosi mi sto da me, et se non mi h decto, 
non parlo a persona ; in modo s' ^ adveduto gik lo amico, che 
mi ha iniuriato et non poco ; et questo fu che a una certa let- 
tera mi vaglib,* et commandb non mi fussi decto cosa alcuna, 
il che sark T ultima volta, perchb mi chiama sei volte inanzi, 
responda ; ma io ho disposto T animo, et cosi voglio seguire 
mentre ci starb. Et voi conforto ad expedirvi con quanta piU 
presteza si pub, chb non ^ il facto vostro ad stare costi, di che 
a bocha vi raguaglierb ; cosi di molte altre cose, et di Marco 
anchora, il quale ha sentito molto lodare le vostre lettere, et 
omni di viene ad fiutare et sbottoneggiare ; ma vi possete 
presummere per certo, li resposi in modo non me ne parla pi^, 
n^ me ne parlerk per lo advenire : et credo conoscerete nel 
fine chi \, stato et ^ Biagio, et basti. Alia tomata saremo 
insierae, et potremovi conferire di quelle cose, pure nostre, che 
ad scriverle sarebbe lungo, etc 

Con messer Marcello, circa il respondervi presto, etc., non 
vi sono piii buono nfe voglio essere, s\ che cercate altro mezo, 
et quello potrb fare io, sapete non sono n^ sarb mai per man- 
care, come a quello al quale sono sommamente oblighato. 

Qui ci \ di nuovo come il Re ha rotto a Milano, et messer 
Gianiacopo ha facto certe scorrerie, ma non di danno, secondo 
habbiamo ; et il Re, quanto piii vede il Ducat prepararsi, 
tanto pid si accende alia impresa. 

Li Svizeri et Alamanni sono venuti a questi d\ alle mani, et 
chi se ne habbia havuto il meglio, non si pub sapere il vero, 
come vi b noto, perchfe donde viene, se \ amico, la fa grassa, 
et e convetso : piure stimiamo per pid riscontri li Svizeri havere 
havuta il meglio. 

L* armata del Turco uscl fuora dello strecto, et stimasi vadia 

♦ That is to say : — Regarding a certain letter, he first spoke to me, as 
though to examine me, and then sent me no farther word of the matter, 
t Ludovico the Moor. 
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ad ferire ad Napoli di Romania : \ cosa grande^ secondo si 
intende. Cosi quella Signoria * ha facto grande preparationi 
per defenders!, et anchora ha cominciato ad dare danari alle 
gente d'arme vuole adoperare in Lombardia, ad rompere a 
Milano, die dicono vogliono servare le promesse al Re, etc 
Dio lasci seguire il meglio. 

La impresa nostra di Pisa va di bene in meglio, et questi 
M.<^ S.'* non restono nfe dl nfe nocte di fare le provisioni 
necessarie et di danari et di omni altra cosa, et di gi^ hanno ad 
ordine quasi tucti li fanti, in modo si stima certo Pisa essere 
presso che in potest^ di questa M.^^S.'**, benchfe lore sieno per 
anchora durissimi, etc 

Ben sapete che ser Philippo Radichi monstrb tanti dise- 
gni, che elli andb Conmissario in Lunigiana ad sgallinare,t et 
sovi dire fark il doverc Nu alia. A voi mi recomando et 
offero, etc 

Florentie, die xxvij iulii MCCCCLXXXXViiii. 

Servitor B., etc 

Al suo honorando Niccolb Machiavelli^ 
D, F, tie Secretario dig, 

Forliviu 

* The Venetian Signory, allied with France against Milan, 
t This verb is frequently used by Buonaccorsi, and signifies to gain 
money in ways that were not always honest. 
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DOCUMENT VII.* 
(Vol. II., pag. 45.) 

Letter of the Ten ofBatia to Paolo Vitelli urging Mm to take 
Pisa by storm, — 15/A August 1499. 

liiustri Capitaneo Paulo Vytello, Die xv augusti 1499. — 
Anchorchb la Signoria Vostra, per mezo de nostri Comissarii, 
habbi pid volte inteso lo animo et desiderio nostro, et che 
quella per la sua innata affecdone verso della nostra Excelsa 
Repubblica non habbi bisogno di essere altrimenti pregata et 
exortata ad expedire quelle chose che ci habbino a tomare in 
utility et honore maximo ; tamen per lo offitio et debito nostro 
non vogliamo omettere di scrivere alia Signoria Vostra, et 
monstrarle come li infiniti oblighi habbiamo con seco, e' quali 
non sendo necessarii, non rianderemo altrimenti, richieghono 
di corroborarsi con questo ultimo della recuperatione di Pisa, 
per la quale potissimum li fu concesso lo arbitrio delli exerciti 
nostri. Et veramente quando noi pensiamo con noi medesimi 
la somma sua virtd, et quanto felice exito habbino auto e' 
preteriti sua conati, noi non dubitiamo in alcuno modo di 
conseguire questa desiderata victoria. Dall' altra parte, el 
desiderio che habbiamo di conseguirla, ci fa stare dubbii assai 
che la dilatione del tempo non rechi tale incomoditk et 
disordine seco, che non sia in nostro potere el ripararvi ; nb 
ci darebbe mancho dispiacere quando tal cosa seguissi (quod 
absit)^ r honore di che si priverrebbe Vostra Illustrissima 
Signoria, che lo utile, commodo et sicurtk dello Stato nostro, di 
che saremo privati noi, perchb non mancho habbiamo a core la 
grandeza sua che la preservatione nostra, di che sappiamo non 

* Florence Archives, CI. X, dist. 3, n. 91, a c 77. In the margin 
the amanuensis has written : Exortatoria pulcherrima. As we have men- 
tioned in the body of the work, we have excellent reason to believe that 
this and the two following letters are by Machiavelli ; nevertheless we 
cannot positively assert them to be his, not having discovered the original 
manuscript, but only the copy preserved in the Chancery registers. 
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bisognare farle altra fede che le opere che si sono facte sino a 
qui, le quali sempre si accresceranno con li meriti suoi. Sia 
adunque Vostra Signoria contenta et pregata volere prima 
coronare s^ di cotanta victoria quale \ cotesta, con admiratione 
nan solo di tutta Italia, ma di tutto el mondo ; et dipoi, con 
satisfactione et nostra e di tutto questo popolo, preso supplicio 
di cotesti nostri ribelli, et reintegrati delle cose nostre, 
possiamo voltarci a chosa che facci la cittk nostra felicissima, et 
la Signoria Vostra non seconda ad alcuno altro, bench^ antico 
et famosissimo capitano. A la quale del continue ci ofieriamo. 



DOCUMENT VIII. * 
(Vol. II., pag. 43.) 

Letter of the Ten to the Florentine Commissaries at the camp 
of Captain Paolo Vitelii,—2oth August 1499. 

Comissariis in Castris contra Fisanos. Vie xx augusti 1499. 
Noi veggiamo, et con tanto dispiacere nostro quanto si possi 
mai sentire per alcun tempo, differirsi in modo cotesta giomata, 
che noi non sapiamo piU che si sperare di bene ; perch^, 
nonobstante che voi scriviate che per tutta stanocte futura 
saranno ad ordine tutte le cose disegnate ; tamen per le parole 
del Capitano, non ci pare ancora vedere terra, nfe ad che porto 
noi habbiamo ad applicare questa barchetta. Et se Sua 
Signoria dice che h per fare quello di bene pub, et che elli b 
necessario che ancor noi lo aiutiamo, etc ; noi non veggiamo 
in che cosa noi li siamo mancati, perch^ e' ci pare havere infino 
a qui et concedutoli ogni cosa che Sua Signoria ci ha adoman- 
data in sua particolarit^ et provistolo in tutto quello ci ha 
richiesto a benefitio della impresa ; et per ultimo con quanta 
celeritk ci h suto possibile, vi habbiamo provisto delle balle 
della lana, delle palle del fuocho lavorato, et della polvere in 

* Florence Archives, CI. X, dist. 3, n. 91, a c. 81. 
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quella quantitk si \ possuto; et questa mattina, per non 
mancare del consueto, vi habbiamo mandato le lame del ferro 
stagnate, secondo ne richiedete ; et e' danari per rinfrescare e* 
soldati vi si sono promessi ogni volta ci advisavi il di della 
giomata. Ma veggiendo con varie cavillationi et agiramenti 
tomare invano ogni nostra fatica, et ogni nostra diligentia 
usatasi anihillarsi, * sentiamo dolore infinito ; et se la honestk 
o le leggi el permettessino, egli \ pi{i giomi che due di noi 
sarebbono venuti cost\, per vedere con gli occhi et personal- 
mente intendere la origine di cotanti aggiramenti, poi che vol 
o non ce li volete scrivere o in facto non ve li pare conoscere. 
£t veramente noi credevamo, et ancora non possiamo se non 
crederlo, che cotesti Signori volessino pid presto tentare la 
fortuna, et essere ributtati per forza da cotesta expeditione, 
che per socordia et inertia, consumando il tempo, essere 
necessitatis per la diminutione della reputatione et delle 
forze, partirsi di cost! con una inhonesta fuga. II che 
succederk ad ogni modo, se passa due giomi da oggi che 
la forza non si sia tentata ; perchb, venuta la pagha nuova, 
cotesti pochi soldati vi restano, haranno iuxta causa di partirsi, 
et e'nostri cittadini, per parere loro essere dondolati, non 
saranno per volersi pid votare le borse, veggendo non essere 
del passato suto alcuno utile alia loro cittk. Noi vi parliamo 
liberaraente a ci6 che con la prudentia vostra possiate tocchare 
fondo, et a noi fare intendere apertamente come ci habbiamo 
a govemare, se hora non succeda la cosa secondo Tordine 
dato. t Parendoci non havere mancato in nulla, saremo in 
ferma opinione di essere trastullati, et faremo tutta quella 
provisione per la salute et honore nostro che ci occorrerk. Et 
perchb dal canto nostro, come insino ad hora si ^ facto, non 
resti ad fare alcuna chosa, siamo contenti che il Capitano facci 
venire costi a' soldi sua messer Piero Ghambacorti, % et riceva 



* In the margin is written : O quatUus moeror t 

t Here in the margin is written : Verba minantia, 

X This is he who was afterwards arrested and tried in Florence. 
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etiam e' balestrieri a cavallo sono in Pisa, secondo che voi ne 
scrivete. II che facciamo contra a nostra voglia; per molte ra- 
gioni, le quali noi vi habbiamo per T adrieto significate : pure 
il desiderio habbiamo fare piacere a Sua Signoria ci fa non 
pensare se non satisfarli ; et cosi confortate Sua Signoria satis- 
fare a noi di questo unico et singulare benefitio.. di fare questa 
benedecta giomata, della quale voi, per nostra parte, con quelle 
parole vi occorreranno pii efficaci li pregherrete, et con ogni 
instantia graverrete. 

Le genti del Signore di Piombino si potranno in parte satis- 
fare alia giunta de' danari vi manderemo, et con questa speranza 
li intracterrete. 

Habbiamo questa mattina lettere da Milano, come e' Fran- 
zesi hanno expugnato Annone,* castello populato assai, forte 
di sito, di munitioni et di presidio, in imo d\, et noi siamo gii 
con cotesta obsidione a di 20, et non sapiamo qual successo 
seguir^ 

Da Lucha intendiamo come Rinieri della Saxetta \ tomato 
in Pisa, si che vedete quello possiamo sperare, poi che luy vi 
creda stare sicuro hora, et per lo adrieto ne dubitava. VaUte, 



DOCUMENT IX. 
(Vol. II., pag. 44.) 

Another letter of the Ten to the Florentine Commissaries with 
Paolo Vitelli. — 25M August 1499. 

Comissariis in Castris contra Pisanos. Diexxv augusti 1499. t 
— Se voi vedessi in quanta mala coritenteza et afflictione di 

* The text has Annbm, with the marginal note: Antum in Longo- 
hardia capUur, Annone, near Asti, is undoubtedly the place indicated. 
Buonaccorsi speaks of " Nori, a very strong castle near Asti," taken by 
the French on the 17th August. Diaruf, p. 25. 

t l^lorence Archives, CL X, dbt. 3, n. 91, a c 85/. 
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^* "' 
animo \ tutta questa cittk, non che a voi che siete membri di 

quella, ma a qualunche alcro verrebbe istupore et admirazione 

grande ; ma chi sapessi come le cose fino a qui sieno procedute, 

et con quale spendia conducte, et di che speranza nutriti, non 

se ne maraviglierebbe, perdife conoscerebbc noy et questa citti 

dopo una lunga fatica et dispendio, quando aspectava indubitata 

victoria, essere minacciati di manifesta mina ; et si de repente 

la vedrebbe menare da uno extrcmo all' altro, che piii tosto la 

indicherebbe animosa per non si prostfemere et invilire in tanta 

augustia, che altrimentL Et veramente e' ci dorrebbe manco 

ogni damno che di cotesta impresa fussi resultato a la cittk 

nostra, quando e' si fussi un tracto secondo el desiderio nostro 

tentato animosamente la forza ; perchi, se ne fussino suti 

nbuttati, si sarebbe da' nostii cictadini con piii prompteza 

reparata tanta forza che si fussi al nemico superiore. Ma 

sendosi consumata tanta fanteria, et preparata con tanti danni, 

in otic et sanza fame alcuno experimento in favore della nostra 

cittk non sapiamo nb che ci dire nk con qual ragioni exscusarci 

in cospecto di tutto questo popolo, el quale ci pank havere 

pasciuto di favole, tenendolo di di in di con vana promessa di 

certa victoria. II che tanto piCi ci duole quanto piii ce lo pare 

havere conosciuto, et con ogni efficacia ricordata alii antccessori 

vostri.* Pure, poi che Dio o la fortuna e qual si fussi altra 

causa ha condocto le cose in tennine che bisogna o soldare di 

nuovo fanteria, o peidere con peipetua iniamia coteste artigli- 

erie, ci sforzeremo di non mancare di lare quanto ci fia 

possibile. 

Et perch^ nel fare nuovi danari, per havere a fare nuovi 

prowedimenti, andii piu tempo ; et desiderando che in questo 

mezo coteste cose si salvino, habbiamo scripto per tutto el 

territorio nostro, per numero di comandati, de' quati buona 

parte dovevano essere cost) subito, et not seguiremo col 

* Their two predecessort h&d been wiied br malaiioui fever, a.nd one 
of them, Fiero Coisiai, hkd died of iL They were therefore succeeded by 
Paolo Antonio Soderini and Fnncesco Ghemdi. — Vide Gaiccutrdiiii, 
Sitria fieitntina, ch. XX., p, SOJ, 
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provedimento, per poterci valere di buon numero di fimti 
freschi e pratichi come ci scrivete.... 

Siamo a hore 3, et habbiamo differito la stafifetta, perchb 
desideravamo pure con quella mandarvi somma di danaii Ma 
per essere hoggi domenica, et tutto il giorno suti occupad 
nella pratica, non ne habbiamo possuto expedire alcuna som- 
ma ; ma domattina di buon' ora vi se ne manderk quelli d fia 
possibile. 



DOCUMENT X. 
(VoL 11^ pag. 46.) 

Letter of Pacta Vitetti to Messer Cerbone, — 28M Sept. 1499.* 

Cerbone. Questa sera, a hore 24, questi Signori Commis- 
sarii, essendo in casa del Govematore, me retennoro, et ban- 
nome messo a petitione di testa Signoria nella roccha di Ca- 
scina. lo ve ne do notitia, acib che siate con testi Signori et 
con testi cittadini, et faciateli intendere come, se non m' fe 
fatto torto, in me non trovaranno errore di natura che meriti 
minima penitentia. Voi sete prudente : pigliate in questa cosa 
quello riparo che vi pare expediente, per giustificare la inno- 
centia mia. 

£x Cascina, die 28 settembris 1499. 

Paulus Vitellus, etc. 
Al tnio Cerbone dei Cerboni 
de Castello^ in Firenze^ etc, 

♦ Carte del Machiavelli, cassetta II, n. 75. Machiavelli endorsed it 
with these words : Letter of Pagolo VUdli^ written in his own handy after 
his arrest. It has been already published by Signor Nitti, but with certain 
alterations. We have scrupulously followed the original. 
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DOCUMENT XL* 
(Vol. II., pag. 76.) 

Letter of Biagio Buonaccorsi to Niccolb Machiavelli in France. 

2yrd August 1 50a 

Honorando et charo mio Niccolb. Se 10 vi ho ad confes- 
sare la verity, questa vostra lettera ricevuta stamani mi ha 
facto un poco gonfiare et levare in superbia, vedendo che 
tra li Stradiotti f di Cancelleria pure tenete un poco piii conto 
di me ; et per non calare di questa mia opinione, non ho vo- 
luto ricercare se ci ^ vostre lettere in altri. lo ne ho preso 
piacere grandissimo, parendomi parlare con voi proprio et 
familiarmente, come eravamo usati ; et ne havevo preso qual- 
che poco di passione, havendo visto la prima volta vostre let- 
tere, et non esser facto da voi mentione alcuna di me, dubi- 
tando che il proverbio che si dice vulgarmente — dilungi da 
ochio, dilungi da quore — non si verificassi in voi, il che que- 
sta vostra lettera ha cancellato ; et cosi vi prego seguitiate 
quando vi avanza tempo, ch^ io per me non mancherb mai 
di fare mio debito verso di voL 

Io non voglio mancare di significarvi quanto le vosti-e 
lettera satisfanno a omniuno; et crediatemi, Niccolb, ch^ 
sapete che V adulare non ^ mia arte, che trovandomi io ad 
leggere quelle vostre prime a certi cittadini et de' primi, ne 
fusti sommamente commendato ; di che io presi piacere gran- 
dissimo, et mi sforzai con qualche parola dextramente con- 
fermare tale oppinione, mostrando con quanta facility lo 

• Carte del Machiavelli, cassetta I., n. 7. The beginning only of this 
letter, with several alterations, has been published by Nittl — Video^. cit., 
vol I., p. 99. 

t Stradiotti, as is well known, were usually Albanian Light Horse. 
Here the word signifies : under-derks. 
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faciavate.* Et cosi dove io veggo potere giovare, lo fo, paren- 
domi farlo per me proprio, come certamente fo; et pure 
stamani fui con Luca delli Albizi, col quale era di gii stato 
Totto vostro fratello, et facto il bisognio : fece lo officio dello 
amico, come sempre ^ usato fare. Cosl messer Marcello, in- 
sieme con Totto vostro fa omni cosa che obtegniate il deside- 
no vostro ;t et credo per adventura avanti il serrare di questa 
hark effecto ; et non lo havendo cosi hora, lo hark un' altra 
volta. Scrivete pure a Totto che non la stachi, perchfe sta- 
mani mi dixe : — Se io non la fo hoggi, io me ne andrb in 
villa, etc — Voi sete savio, et basti. 

La vostra lettera mi d^tte il nostro messer Marcello, et 
seco era Totto, al quale havea date le altre vostre fidelissi- 
mamente. Cosi havea mandate quelle di Francesco X ad casa 
sua per huomo ad posta, ch^ per non mi sentire bene non 
ero in Cancelleria : basta che hanno havuto optimo ricapito, 
et cos! haranno tutte le altre. 

Io ho messo da uno canto tutt' i piaceri che io ho sendo 
qui, et tutti li altri che io harei sendo cost! ; et certamente lo 
essere insieme con voi dk il tracollo alia bilancia ; pure biso- 
gnia havere patientia, da che non si pub ; et se voi continue- 
rete nello scrivermi anchora, mi sark manco grave questa 
vostra absentia, di che io vi prego quanto pid posso. 

Io feci la ambasciata del parcatis a messer Cristophano. 
Mi respose che alia tomata vostra facessi motto a Lione al 
Rosso Buondelmonti, che da lui sarete informato di tutto per 
essere practico, etc 

Dapoi la partita vostra habbiamo perso Libbrafacta et il 
bastione della Ventura, et per anchora Pisani sono signori 
della campagnia. 

• In fact the Chancery registers show the great facility for letter writing 
possessed by Machiavelli. The great number of those bearing the same 
date is a proof of this, and the character of his handwriting bears witness 
to his rapidity of composition. 

t An increase of salary, while he was in France. 

X Francesco Della Casa, Machiavelli's colleague in the legation to the 
French Court. 
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Pistoia ha facto grandi movimenti, et la parte Cancelliera 
ha cacciato la parte Panciatica con grande arsione di case et 
botteghe, et morte di qualche huomo ; pure la parte restata 
superiore si dimostra fidelissima et observantissima di questa 
Excelsa Signoria. Dio ne aiuti, chfe ce n' \ bisogno. 

Niccolb, io vi prego che a mia contemplatione spendiate 
uno scudo in guanti et dua scarselle di tela, delle piu piccole 
trovate, et qualche altra zachera, che ve ne rimborserb a chi 
mi ordinerete. Cosi vi prego mi mandiate uno stocco, ma lo 
voglio in dono, poich^ non ho havuto quelle mi promectesti 
alia partita. £ raccomandatemi quanto piti possete al nostro 
Francesco Delia Casa, et me li oflferirete in tutto quello li ac- 
caggia di qua, et che lui stimi si possa fare per me. Nee 
plura, A voi mi recomando quanto piii posso, et prego Dio 
vi guardi dalle mani di SvizerL 

Florentie, die xxiij augusti M. D. 

Vester Blas. Bo. CancellariusJ^ 

Spectabili viro Nicolao de Ma- 
ciavellis, mandatarioflorentino 
apud Chrisiianissimam Male- 
statem^ amtco honorando. 

Alia Corte, 

* The signature is followed by a short postscript by Buonaccorsi, of no 
importance, and then by a very long addition by another clerk in the 
Chancery, who subscribes himself Andreas tuus. This does not contain 
anything worthy of note, and is full of so many disgusting obscenities, as 
to be quite unfit for publication. 
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DOCUMENT Xl'*'*. 

Two letters of Agostino Vespucci da Terranuova^ dated Jrom Rami 
in July and August 1 501 , atid addressed to Machicn/tUi. Tluy 
narrate recent events in Rome,* 

i.t 

Spectabilis vir, honorande^ etc % sul mezo di et 10 spiro 
del gran chaldo h a Roma, et per non donnire fo quest! po- 
chi versi, et etiam mosso da Raffaello Pulci die si trastulla 
con le muse. Spesso alle vigne di questi gran maestri et mer- 
canti dice inproviso, et comprendo dica con uno ser France- 
sco da Puligha di costk, che non so che si faccia a Roma. £t 
costui a' dl passati fe' uno sonetto per contro a Francesco Cei 
nostro, che mi pare un poco troppo dishonesto ; et ho fiicto 
ogni cosa di haverlo scnpto, et non ho possuto; et questo ser 
Francesco non lo ha dato a persona, ma si bene lecto o vero 
recitato: potendolo havere ve lo manderb. El Pulcio si 
trastulla, et sempre h in mezo di quattro p. . . . et emmi 
decto lui havere qualche dubio, che sendo di lui opinione et 
certeza di esser poeta, et che V Academia di Roma lo vuole 
coronare ad sua posta, non vorria venire in qualche pericolo 
CiTQdi pedicationemj perchfe fe qui Pacifico Phoedro, et delli altri 
poeti, qui nisi haberent refugium in asylum nunc huius^ nunc 
illius Cardinalisy combusti iam essent, 

Evenit etiam che in questi proximi dl in Campo di Fiore 
fu abrusciata viva una femina, et assai di grado, venitiana, 
per havere lei pedicato una puctina di 11 in 12 anni, che la 
si teneva in casa, et factole etiam altro che taccio, per esser 
troppo dishonesto, et simile alle cose di Nerone romano. II 
che etiam conferma decto RafTaello in dovere stare continue 
per li giardini fra donne, et altri simili ad s^, dove con la 

* These were not quoted in the text ; we publish them for the interesting 
details they furnish of Roman life in those days. 
t Carte del MachiaveUiy cassetta III., n. 9. 
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lyra loro suscitent tnusam tacentem^ diensi piacere, et si tra- 
stullino. Ma, bone Deus^ die past! fanno loro, secundo inten- 
do, et quantum vini tngurgitant^ poy che li hanno poetizato ! 
Vitellio romano, et apud hesternos Sardanapalo, si revivisce- 
rent, non ci sariano per nulla. Hanno li sonatori di varii in- 
strumenti, et con quelle damigelle dansono et saltono in morem 
Saiiuniy vel potius Bacchantium, Honne loro invidia, et 
mi bisogna rodere la cathena in camera mia, che ^ ad tecto, 
chalda, et con qualche tarantola spesse volte; et moro di 
chaldo, ut vix possim ferre estum ; che se non fussi uno re- 
specto, il quale sa Biagio, mene verrei in costk. Vogliovi pre- 
gare che rispondiate a Raffaello o ad me, et traheteci mattana 
del capo, che so lo saprete fare. 

El Papa mi pare entrato nel pensatoio in su questo romore 
de' Turchi, che gik risuona forte ; et comincia sospirando a 
dire : Heu quae me tellus, que me equora possunt accipere ! 
Dupplica le guardie al Palazo, dl et nocte, preset se quibus, 
cumque difficillimum, et tamen animus eius sullaturit* et pro- 
scripturit in dies magisy che, omnibus videntibuSy ad chi toglie la 
roba, ad chi la vita, et chi manda in exilio, chi in galea ad 
forza, ad chi toglie la casa et mettevi entro qualche marrano : 
et haec nulla aut levi de causa, Lascia oltre ad questo fare ad 
di questi baroni et sua amici molti oltraggi, et tbrre roba et 
votare fondachi, et huiusmodi 1000. Sono qui piii venali li 
beneficii che non sono cost! e' poponi o qui le cyambelle et 
acqua.t Non si seguita piii la Ruota,t perche omne ius stat in 

* Sullaturit or syllaturit: he acts like Sylla. lia sylUUurU animus eius, 
et proscripturit, is to be found in Cicero. 

^ The tribunal of the Ruota. 

X A letter from Roberto Acciaiuoli to Machiavelli (Carte del Maehia^dliy 
cassetta I, No. 6), dated 4th January 1499 (1500 new style), says : 

" De lubilei non vi scrivo, perch^ son giii rinviliati, e dassene pel capo a 
chi ne vuole, immodo che costui sommamente debba essere commendato» 
perchi al tempo suo harii scoperto quanto si debbono stimare queste cose, 
et on altro non c' ingannerk con la superstitione : et io per me ne lo rin- 
gratio, che m' ha chiarito una gran posta, et cavatomi d' un gran pensiero, 
poi che ho visto come nascon queste historie et quello che hanno sotto; ma 
son ben contento che mi costino ogni cosa da danari in fora." ^ sempre 
lo stesso scheme. 
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armis et in quest! marrani, adeo che pare necessario il Turcho, 
poi li Christiani non si muovono ad extirpare questa carogna 
del consortio humano : ita omrus qui bene stntiunt^ una ore 
locuntur, Restavami dire, che si nota per qualcheuno, che, 
dal Papa in fuori, che vi ha del continue il suo greggie illecito, 
ogni sera xxv femine et pi{i, da T Avemaria ad una hora, sono 
portate in Palazo, in groppa di qualcheuno, adeo cKe manifes- 
tamente di tutto il Palazo ^ factosi postribulo d' ogni spurcitie. 
Altra nuova non vi voglio dare hora di qua, ma se mi rispon- 
dete vene darb delle piii belle. Godete et valete. 

£x Roma, i6 julii 1501. 



AuGUSTiNUS vester. 



Spectabili viro Nicolao domini 
Beftiardi de Maclauellis^ se- 
cundo Cancellario florentino, 
Secretario honorando- 
Florentie, 



2.* 



Spectabiiis vir, etc. Nicolb Machiavello mio amatissimo, 
sommi spogliato in pitoccho, sarei in giubbone, nisi austrum 
nocentum per auctumnos corporibus metuerem. Sendo il desi- 
derio vostro di volere intendere utrum la hereditk del Cardin- 
ale di Capua sia restata al Papa o vero instituerit alios heredes, 
in risposta vi dico, serio ioguens {nam secus (sic) /oriasse quam 
claudam istas) : il Papa non permettere ad alcuno Cardinale 
che loro faccino herede, immo circa il testamento la vuol ve- 
dere molto pel sottile, il che testifica il caso del Cardinale di 
Lysbona, quale ne' d\ passati, sentendosi grave, non possendo 
lasciare de' danari che si trovava, che furono 14 mila, ad chi 
haria desiderato, piii tosto se ne voile spotestare vivente, che 
il Papa, se moriuo, li havessi ad godere luy. Et chiamando 
tutta la sua famiglia a giumelle in sul suo lecto, ad vista, 
tutti li spard in dono per li sua di casa; et cosi rinuntib 

* Carti dd Machiavdli^ cassetta III, n. 39. 
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tutd li sua beneficii veramente, in modo che non si truova 
nulla in questo mondo, se non la grazia grande, nol solo della 
sua famiglia, ma di tutta Roma. £ dipoi sanato, benchb sia 
vecchio, et hieri parlb con lo ambasciatore, me presente, una 
hora o piii sempre in latino, et constabat sibi in omnibus. 
Onde il Papa decte T arcivescovado di Capua, che vale vi 
mila ducati V anno, al cardinale di Modena, il quale benchb 
sia o vero pare in gratia del Papa, sborsb, 15 mila ducati per 
la Santitk di N. S. ; uno altro suo arciveschovado che ^ in 
Hispania di^ a Monreale, con questo che lasciassi al cardinale 
da Esty il vescovado di Ferrara. Delli altri beneficij non dico 
nulla, sennonche il Papa (quod pace sua dixerim) ne ha di 
pretio numerato hauto insino in xxv mila o piti, perch^ era il 
prefato molto richo. Se volessi intendere quo genere mortis 
obierit^ qui vulgo tenetur ch' fe veneno, per esser lui poco 
amico al gran Vexillifero, che di simil morte si intende spes- 
sissimo in Roma : et omnia ex fonte^ nee non ex primo rivo 
emanant, Habes, P^iOy plus quam petieras ; et perb resta che 
ser Antonio, Biagio, ser Luca, et ser Octaviano faccino quanto 
mi scrivete. 

Circa al Pulcio lo trouerrb, et leggeroUi la vostra, credo 
haremo poi materia da rispondere, et piacevole ; b im mal 
muscione, fa piu facti che parole, et non pare quel desso. 

Hoggi, bench^ siamo a dl 25, qui si celebra la festa di San 
Bartholommeo, et dicesi ^ per honorare piti la festa di San 
Ludovico re di Francia, che fe questo medesmo dl E in 
Roma una chiesecta di questo Santo, ignobile, et che mai non 
vide 50 persone insieme, et questo anno, per havere facto la 
invitata lo Re di Francia a tutti li cardinali, oratori, prelati et 
baroni di Roma, stamattina vi ^ stato ogniuno, videlicet 16 
cardinali, tutti T imbasciatori si truovono in Roma, tutti li 
baroni et altri signori, e tutti stati a la Messa, che durb 3 
hore di lungo. Fuvi la Capella del Papa, che h cosa mirabile; 
li sua pifTeri che ad ogni cardinale arrivando, li faceano lor 
dovere; tutti li trombecti ; altri delicatissimi instrumenti, id 
est Farmonia papale, che \ cosa dulcisona et quasi divina; 
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non so per hora nominare nissuno de' sei instnimenti per no- 
me, di die non credo Boetio facci mentione, quia ex HUpOr 
nia. Fu etiam ad meza la Messa per uno doctissimo huomo 
recitato una oratione latina, contenente breviter la somma della 
vita di San Ludovico. Dipoi latissinu facta in transgnssm 
aliqua mentione de regibus Gallorum^ della grandeza, snb- 
limitk et maestk del presente Re, in cuius vittutibus recensendiSy 
videlicet in dotibus^ corporis et animi, quant umque adversamfor- 
tunam egerit sub pedibus prosperae vero quam bene moderrtur 
frenisy consumb circa una grossa hora. Et veramente, Nicolb 
mio, qui ^ V arte dell' oratore, perchfe costui fe uno ignobile, et 
non piii vistOy n^ udito circulare o poco ; et nondimeno per 
esser Romano h piaciuto piti che o il Fedra o il Marso o Q 
Sabellico o el Lippo, che habentur optimiy et ha dimonstro 
havere auto in primis memoria grande, sapere bene distinguere 
et apte narrare ; monstrb quantum valeat pronuntiatiOy quantum 
verborum copia et gestus, qui et ipsi voci consentit et animoy cum 
ea simul parety ut equidem affirmare ausim^ che spessissimOy 
non solum manus sed nutus tpsius, haria dimonstro alii auditori 
la sua volontk. Et non so come tam/eliater costm mai havessi 
potuto orare nisi imitatus Demosthenemy qui actionem solebat 
componerey grande quoddam speculum intuens, Et lassando la 
doctrina, la eloquentia, i colori infiniti, molti flosculi et aculei 
quibus inspersa sua oratio esty illud mehercule prestitit, ut sibi 
conciliarety persuaderety moverety cu: denique delectaret, JSt in 
calce orationis tantam eloquentiae procellam effudit^ ut omnes cuL 
mirarenturac stupescerent ; obque factum esty ut plausus ei quctsi 
theatraliSy quamvis in temploy a multis datus sit, Credono 
molti che, sendo suto alia presentia il Re, che lo haiia facto in 
quello instanti grande homo apresso di s^. 

Una sol cosa mi resta, che alii di passati, sendo il Papa in 
fregoljt di voler ire a spasso, et sendo in camera del Papagallo 
uno c(irculo di 5 in 6 docti, che invero ce ne ^ assai, bench^ 
ancheldelli scelerati et ignoranti, ragionando et di poesia et 
astroloftiay etc, uno di loro fu che dixe esser solo uno a Roma, 
ad che\ il Papa prestava fede in astrologia, et costui havere 
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male, et b in miseria et povertk per la gran libeialitk di 
questo Principe. Et il Fedra dicendomi cestui havere pre- 
dicto al Papa che saria pontefice, sendo ancora cardinale, li 
mossi che si vorria fare qualche procnostico, sine auctorCy et 
lasciarselo cadere, et tta factum est. Prima ci partissimo di li, 
questi 3 versolini fiiron facti, videlicet : 

Praedixi tibipapOy bos, quod esseSy 
Praedico morierey hinc abibiSy 

Succedet rotay consequens bubulcum. 

• 

La rota b insignia di Lysbona, el bubulco b lui. Questo 
efTecto se ne b visto, che mai poy ha ragionata di partirsi, se 
bene ci \ opinione, che se si scuopre il parentado con Ferrara, 
lui vorrit ire Ik, et vagare per la Romagna. Vedreno quello 
seguirk ; et se Valentino tomerk qui, che ce ne fe varie opinioni, 
tomando assai delle sua genti alia sfilata, et etiam havendo 
mandato Vytellozo a fare qnello che vorria ragionevolmente 
poter fare presentialmente da s^. £t venendo la beatitudine 
del Papa in costk, voi et altri che volessi qualche dispensa o di 
tbrre o di lasciare la mogliera, la harete benignamente, modo 
gravis aere sit manus. In questo mezo Camerino teme, Urbino 
fila, perch^ dubita delle relliquie di casa Sforzescha, et di 
Piombino non dico nulla. Bene valeet excusatum me habey se 
io non vi scrivo lungo, perch^ non ho tempo. Alias, 

Romae, xxv augusti 1501. 

Deditissimus Augustinus. 

Spectabili uiro Nicolao de Maclauellis^ 
SecretariOy Maiori honorando. 
Alii Signori Died. 

In Firenze, 
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DOCUMENT XII. * 
(Vol. II.. pag. 84.) 

Letter of the Ten to the Governor of Scarpericu 

Tth May 1502. 

luliano Caffino^ Vicario Scarperic Die vij matt. Tu ci 
hai scripto piii lettere piene di tante exclamationi et tante 
paure, che la sarebbono sute troppe havendo el campo intomo, 
et in terra cento braccia di muro. £t perch^ sappia da quello 
che tu ti hai ad guardarti et quanto habbino ad ire in su e' tuoi 
sospecti, el campo— ^el Valentinese^ ad Medecina, e' Franzesi se 
ne sono iti verso Lombardia, et noi teniamo buona amicitia con 
el Duca et col Papa. Ma tucti e' sospetti che si hanno, sono 
perchfe, sendo nel campo del Valentinese Orsini et Vitegli, 
pensiamo che, sendo inimici nostri, potrebbero di furto fare 
qualche insulto ad qualche nostro luogo, n^ si crede che per 
altri conti o per altra via possiamo essere offesi. £t sta' di 
buona voglia, ch^ non ha ad venire cost! campo ordinato et con 
artiglierie et altri instrumenti atti ad expugnare una terra come 
fe cotesta ; et se pure e' vi havessino ad venire, T artiglierie non 
volano, hanno ad passarc li monti, et per certo noi el dover- 
remo intendere, et intendendolo, vi provederemo ; si che non fe 
necessario sbigottire a cotesto modo li subditi nostri, ma com- 
fortarli ad stare alia vista et a' passi, et ricorrere cosd quando 
tu li chiamerai, et fare la nocte qualche guardia, per guardarsi 
da' facti ; et mostrare di essere huomo, et conoscere di essere 
in una terra che habbi bisogno del campo ad perdersi, et non ne 
andare preso alle grida. Noi ti haviamo voluto dire questo, 
accib che tu ti conforti et conforti e* sudditi nostri, perchfe noi 
non siamo per abbandonarli, quando tu et loro faranno loro 
debito, come speriamo.... 

* Florence Archives, CL X., dist 3, No. 97, a. c 4: Machiavelli's autograph. 
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DOCUMENT XIIL * 
(Vol II., p»g. 94.) 

Litter of the Ten to the Commitsary Gisuemim Tebalducci. 
ittjufy Ii02. 

Commissario generaii, Antonio lacomtno. Die prima iulii 
1502. — Hiarseia ti si scripse quello ci occorreva in risposta di 
pill tua ; haviamo djpoi ricevute 1' ultime di hieri, et per quelle 
inteso cosa che ci satisfa, et questo i come Anghiari si tiene, et 
come e' Demici non lo possono molto sforzare per mancamento 
di palle, etc Et haveado dipoi ricevuto una lettera da M. " 
di Volteira, \ el quale pochi d) sono mandamo ad Urbino ad 
el Duca Valenlinese, della quale ti mandtamo copia, et per 
quella intenderai quello che lui giudicha et advisa delle genti 
di quello Duca. El quale adviso, quando fussi vero, ci 
renderebbe piii sicun, et piCi facile ci farebbe la recuperatione 
delle cose nostre. Ma desidereremmo bene che la perdita di 
quelle non fussi maggiore che la si sia suta iniino ad qui, ad cib 
che si corainciasst dipoi piii facilmente ad racquistsu'e la 
reputatione, et non si continuassi in perderla. Et per questo, 
se si possess! soccorrere Anghiari o moostraili qualche speranza 
di soccorso, ci sarebbe sopradmodo grato, et tomerebbe molto 
approposito alle cose nostre : il che ci fe' piii desiderare uno 
adviso haviamo hauto da huoroo pnidente, che ci scrive dalla 
Pieve ad San Stephano, signiiicandod prima come gli Anghi- 
aresi si difendono ingenuamente ; et che se si mandassi un 
cento cavalli et qualche fante, admonendogli che lacessino 
spalla ad quelli della Pieve et ad altri del paese, sarebbono per 
molestare intanto e' nemici, che sarebbono necessitati levarsi 
da campo. £t per questa cagione ci fe parso mandarti la 

* Florence AiduTcs, CL X., disL 3, No. lOi, a. c 3 ; MachiiTclIi's 
aatogiaph. 

t FraDcesco Soderini, Kihop of Voltena, u that time ambutador to 
ValenllnoU. 
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presente volando, ad ci6 veggha quello si pub fare in questa 
cosa, et non manchi del possibile. £t ad noi pare che, havendo 
hora la gente franzese alle spalle, si possa govemare le cose 
costl pill audacemente, et con piti fiducia mettersi avanti ; et 
perb di nuovo ti ricordiamo, se possibile b, se non in fiicto, 
saltern in demostratione, rincorare quelli nostri fedeli d' 
Anghiari, si per dare animo loro ad stare forti, si etiam per non 
lo tbrre ad li altri, et per non'dimostrare ad li subditi nostri 
che noi li lasciamo in preda et si vilmente nelle mani d' un 
semplice soldato : et di questo ne aspectiamo risposta, et lo 
effecto se li ^ possibile. 

Noi attenderemo ad sollecitare e' Franzesi, e' quali fieno ad 
Sexto domani ad ogni modo, et di mano in mano li respigneremo 
secondo che ad voi occorra o al capitano di epsi, con el quale 
speriamo di essere domattina ad Lugho. Scriverete oltre ad 
di questo ad Poppi, alia Pieve, et se voi potete, ad Anghiari et 
al Borgo, confortando, monstrando gli aiuti propinqui et che 
presto con loro satisfactione et danno delli adversarii saremo 
liberi da ogni molestia. Bene valete. 



DOCUMENT XIV. * 
(Vol IL, pag. 94.) 

Another letter of the Ten to the same, — 12M July 1502. 

Antonio Thebaldutio, Commissariis^ incastrts, Diexn(iulti), 
— Noi haviamo diferito il rispondere alle vostre ultime de' 10, 
ad questa mattina, per essere stati tutto el giomo di hieri 
occupatissimi in cose di gravissima importanza, et pertinenti 
tiicte alia salute nostra et confusione delli inimici. £t venendo 
a' particulari delle vostre lettere, intendiamo el disegno vostro 

♦ Florence Archives, CL X., dist 3, No. loi, a. c. 24 : Machiavclli's 
antogrKph. 

t They always used the plural, even when there was only one Com- 
missary. 
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dello allt^giaie sopra li inimici, havendo le forze diieste piii 
volte de' 3000 fenti, giudicando che qudli fussino necessitati o 
appiccai^i con voi ad dtsawantaggio, o ad ridrarsi in Arezo, il 
quale disegno vostro non ci potrebbe piCi pkcere, n& ve ne 
potremo piti commendare. Ma ad intelligentia vostra vi si fa 
intendere, come la Maest^ del Re Cristiasissimo ha preso 
questa difensione nostra sopra di s^ et ha deliberato questa 
volta, con honore et leputatione sua, levarci el nimico da dosso, 
et restituirci el perso. Et per6, oltre ad coteste lance et 
alle 150 che si debbono questo giomo trovare presso ad 
Bologna, egti ha mosso Messere della Tramoio, * uno de' 
primi capitani del Regno, con dugento altre lance et 15 carra 
d' artigUeria, et con questi el Bali di Digiuno con 4000 
Svizen, le quali forze et aiuti lieno qua subito. Et perch^ noi 
havemo ad concorrere alia maggiore parte di questa fanteria; 
et perchfe oltre ad questo ci correi^ addosso infinite spese di 
vectovaglie, provision! et altre cose consuete, delle quali non si 
pu6 manchare, havendosi ad servire de' capitani, ci pare da 
fare masseritia et restringersi da ogni banda. Et perb verrete 
temporeggiando le cose di costk, come vi si scripse per 1' 
ultima nostra, et el Signore franzese intracterete o con questo 
adviso, quando e' vi paressi, monstrandoli la voglia del Re 
essere che si temporeggi infino che le sue forze venghino, o vero, 
se in questo modo vi paressi da alteiarlo, piglierete qualche 
altro ezpediente come alia prudentia vostra occorre^ per farlo 
quieto et patiente ad mantenersi, perch^, recando in somma el 
desiderio nostro, voi havete ad intractenervi et sanza spesa o 
con mancho che si pub.... 

* DekTrfmcolle. 
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DOCUMENT XV. ♦ 
(VoL II., pag. 95.) 

Another letter of the Ten to the same, — 24/A July 1502. 

Antonio Thehaidutio^ Commissariis in castris. Die 24 (iu/ii). 
— ^Anchora che per la nostra di hieri vi si scrivessi lo animo 
nostro circha ad quello ne haveva referito Lorenzo de' Medici 
della practica tenuta fra Ubalt t et Vitellozo ; nondimancho, 
veduto quanto ci scrivete per la vostra di hiarsera circha la 
medesima praticha, et quello che Ubalt ha disegnato dire ad 
Vitellozo et concludere seco, ci parve necessario di nuovo farvi 
intendere lo animo nostro, perchb questa resolutione d* Ubalt, 
facta ultimamente, ci pare poco discosto da quello ha referito 
Lorenzo. Nb veggiamo con che honore della Maestk del Re 
o utile nostro la si possa fermare cos\, sendovi incluse condi- 
tioni, che '1 cardinale Orsino debbe prima parlare ad quella 
Maestk; perchb per la parte del Re ogni conditione che si 
mette neir appuntamento fe con poco suo honore ; et per la 
parte nostra non veggiamo che sicurtk ci rechi rimetterci al 
parlamento del cardinale Orsino, per essere uno de' capi delli 
adversarii nostri. Per tanto non ci consentirete per la parte 
vostra in alcun modo, se gik, come hieri si dixe, non si 
levassino tucte le conditioni, et che subito le terre tucte si 
rimettessino nelle mani di cotesti capitani, sanza riservo di 
alcuna cosa, et che quelli ne havessino ad fare tucto quelle ne 
disponessi la Maestk del Re, sanza mettervi alcuna conditione 
o interpositione di tempo, perchb ad questo modo venemo ad 
restare solo ad discretione di quella Maestk, il che ci sarebbe 
grato per essere sempre suti disposti riconoscere el bene et il 
male da quella. Pure, quando voi vedessi cotesti capitani 
vblti ad alcuna cosa contro ad questo nostro disegno et 

* Florence Archives, CI. X., dist. 3, No. loi, a. c 51 : Machiavelli's 
antognaph. 
t The French Captain Imbault 
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opinion!, vedrete, sanza consentirvi, di non li alterare ; ma li 
anderete temporeggiando prudentemente. 

Piaceci bene sommamente questa ultima vostra conclusione 
et resolutione facta di uscire in campagna, perchb ci veggiamo 
piii beni ; el primo, che Vitellozzo si perderk quella reputatione 
che li ha dato questo abboccamento ; el secondo, che si 
salverk buona parte di questi grani di Val di Chiana, che ne 
vanno tucti in quello di Siena ; T altro, che voi viverete con pii 
facility potendovi provedere da quelli castelli et terre, che sono 
pieni di vectovaglie; et oltra ad queste comoditk che sono 
certe, potrebbe seguime dal farsi innanzi molto honore et molto 
utile, che la occasione ne potrebbe arrecare per la reputatione 
che si adquisterebbe d* essere in compagnia.... 

Havendo * scripto fino qui, ci fe suto referito di luogo che 
noi li prestiamo fede assai, come Perugia fe in arme per esser- 
visi achostato el duca Valentino colle sue genti, et volere 
entrare dentro, et li Penigini non lo volere acceptare ; il che 
quando fussi vero, che lo crediamo in maggior parte, vi debba 
dare tanto pi^i animo alio andare avanti, perch^ tucto toma 
in preiudicio di Vitellozo, per essere una medesima cosa 
Giovan Paolo et lui, come sapete. 



DOCUMENT XVI. f 
(Vol. II., pag. 10$.) 

Letter of the Ten to Soderiniy informing him of his nomination 
as Gonfalonier for life, — 2yrd Sept, 1502. 

Petro Soderini, ad Arezzo, die quo supra (2^ septembris), — 
£' fu sempre mai giudicato da tutti li huomini che sono 

* This concluding paragraph is not in Machiavelli's hands. 

+ Florence Archives, CL X., dist. 3, No. 10, a. c 134. The handwriting 
of this letter strongly resembles that of Machiavelli, but shows certain 
noteworthy variations in the letters d, b, ety f &c The corrections in it 
are certainly by MachiavellL 
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chiamati prudent!, cosa utile et necessaria costituire un 
capo al govemo di questa * cittk, el quale potessi mantenere 
nelli ordini suoi le cose che ancora non ne fussino uscite, et 
quelle che ne fussino uscite ridurvele ; la quale opinione h 
stata tanto favorita dalla industria di buoni, f da' tempi et da 
la fortuna della cittk, che prima e' se ne fece pubblica delibera- 
tione, et da poi, havendosi ad venire ad lo individuo della 
electione, come ^ piaciuto a Dio (chb in vero sua opera la 
giudichiamo) b cascata la sorte sopra di te, di che noi tanto 
piti ci rallegriamo, quanto elli b stato pid secondo el desiderio 
nostro, conoscendo nelle qualitk tue tutte quelle parti che in 
comuni si possono immaginare in uno huomo che habbi a 
tenere tanto segno quanto ^ questo. Ringratiamone adunche 
lo altissimo Dio et la gloriosa sancta Madre, le intercession! % 
della quale non sono stati ad noi manco propitie in questo^ 
che si sieno stati per qualunque altro tempo, in qualunque 
altro accidente che habbia auto questa Repubblica. Nfe e' no- 
stri preghi et supplication! sono stati meno accept! che si ri- 
chiegha, et a la fede npstra, et alia dementia sua. Rallegrian- 
cene per tanto con tutti e' protettori di questa cittk,§ con tutto 
questo popolo, et con epso teco, pregando T altissimo Dio che 
ti sia in tanto favorevole, che la patria nostra non manchi di 
questo bene, et di quelle felicitk che la spera con seguitare 
mediante le opere tue. 

■ It was written cotesto. In Machiavelli's hand we find the correction : 
qa (questa), 

t Interlined is the addition : di buoni, in Machiavelli's hand. 

X It was written : e^ prieghi ; Machiavelli altered it to : intercessumi. 
He omitted to cancel stati, which should have been changed to state, 

§ In the margin are the words : di questa liUrta, but not in Machia- 
velli's hand. 
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DOCUMENT XVII.* 
(Vol. II., chap. V.) 

Letters of various Jriends to Machiavelli^ during his 

embassy to Valentinois, 

I. 

Letter from Niccolb Valori to Afachiavelli, — nth Oct, I502.t 

Niccolb mio carissimo. Anchora ch' io sappia che per le 
lettere del publicho siete bene raguagliato, et io stia contento 
a quelle, non posso perb fare che a mia satisfactione non vi 
faccia dua versi. II discorso vostro et il ritratto non potrebbe 
essere suto piu aprovato, et conoscesi quello che sempre io in 
spetie ho cogniosciuto in voi, una necta, propia et sincera 
relatione, sopra che si pub fare buono fondamento. £ io in 
veritk, discorrendola con Piero Soderini, ne paghai il debito 
tanto larghamente quanto dire vi potessi, dandovi questa loda 
particulare et peculiare. Pare che essendo cotesto Signore 
vostro t dovessi farsi pid inanzi ; et a chi ne ha iudicio, pare 
di aspectare lui, et che la ragione voglia venga con qudche 
ofTerta et condictione honorevole. II iudicio vostro fe deside- 
rato qui delle cose di costk, et il ritratto delle di Francia, et la 
speranza ne ha il Ducha. Perchfe voi ne promettete scrivere 
le forze, et dipresente di cotesto Principe, et cos\ quelle spera 
et taliane et franzese, non accade dime altro, sennone che 
quanto meglio s' intenderanno, tanto pid facilmente et meglio 
qui ci potreno risolvere. Se nulla n* accade, sono cosi vostro 

* The reader may possibly think that there are too many of these 
friendly letters to Machiavelli, especially as certain fragments of them have 
already been quoted in different biographies. Yet an attentive perusal 
of them will show their utility in improving our acquaintance with the 
Secretary's private character, and his mode of life with his friends in and 
out of Chancery. 

t Carte del MachiavdliyC9SX\XsL III., n. 12. 

X This word is abbreviated, and perhaps should be nostra. The mean- 
ing is : — ^The Duke being our friend, should come forward with honourable 
proposals. 
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come huomo habbiate in questk a cittk, et bastivi, solo per le 
vostre bone qualitk et afifectione havete. Racomandomi a vol 
Cristo vi gnardL 

A di II dottobre 1502. 

Nicol6 Valori in Firenze, 
Egregio v\ir6\ Niccolb Machiavelli^ 

Segretario dignissimo alP illu- 

strissimo ducha Valentino, 

2. 

Letter ofAgostino Vespucci da Terranuova to Afachieevelli^ 

i4tA Oct. IS02* 

Nicholae, salve. Scribam ne an non scribam, nescio: si 
non, negligentia obest ; si scripsero, vereor ne maledicus ha- 
bear, et presertim in Marcellum et Riccium.! Marcellus 
tanquam rei, hoc est officii tui, neglector, onus scribendi re- 
iecit Riccius interim, qui usquequaque rimatur istiusmodi 
officia, ecce tibi heri sero, cum esset in Consilio LXXX^ vi 
rorum, ambitiosulus iste vocat Marcellum, qui modico illo 
momento et puncto temporis a Palatio aberat Surgit statim, 
descendit schalas, in Cancellariam se proripit, et minitabundus 
quodam modo clamitat : — Heus heus, scribite. — Blasius sta- 
tim, quasi divinans quod evenit, ne Riccio dictante scriberet, 
tugam arripit Solus remansi miser, suspiriaque ab imo p>e- 
ctore ducens, et anhelus, capio pinnam cadentem, conscribil- 
lo veritus si verbum proferrem, ne mihi id eveniat hie quod 
in Gallia aiunt Perusgino evenisse ; et quia Dominis nostris 
collega est, idcirco bolum devoro plus fellis quam mellis ha- 
bens ; temas scribo, eo dictante, sive quatemas litteras. Homo 
iste, cum libro, eo unde venerat redit, legit, et quod recitat 
approbatur. Adeoque sive hac re, sive ob aliam, iam ilium 
Domini deputarunt mittendum, longis itineribus in Galliam ad 

* Carte del Machiavdli, cassetta III., n. 38. 

f Marcello Virgilio and Bernardo de* Ricci, the latter of whom is men- 
tioned in the following letter of the i8th October 1502, written by 
BaoDRCcorsi. 
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Gallomm regem. Vides igitur quo nos inducat animus iste 
tuus equiundi, evagandi, ac cursitandi tarn avidus : tibi non 
aliis imputato, si quid adversi venerit. 

Velim equldem quod nullus praeter te asUret essetque in 
Cancellaiia mihi superior, quamvis tu omnia tentes et audeas 
quibus mihi vipera venenosissima insurgat, me petat, me frus- 
tatim necet, mihi pessimus et tiequam et ambitiosus imperitet : 
siuemus vel nos aquam fiuere. Blasius itidem, praeter id quod 
te ob talia odit, blatterat, maledictis insectatur, imprecatur ac 
diris agit, nihil dicit, nihil curat, flocci omnia faciens. Credo 
hercule isthic sis magno in honore constitutus, cui Dux ipse 
et aulici omnes faveant te, veluti pnidentem laudibus prose- 
quantur, circumstent, blandiantur ; quod volupe est, quia te 
deamo ; nolim tamen id negligas, propter quod munus istud 
paulo post amplius exequi nequeas. £t si nunc, mi Nicholae, 
ista obrepant ac serpant, non multo post palam fiant necesse 
est Nosti hominum ingenia, nosti simulationes ac dissimula- 
tiones, simultates et odia, nosti denique quales sint, a quibus 
homo totus hoc tempore pendeL Tu itaque, cum prudens 
sis, illud age quo tibi et nobis prospicias, quo in commune 
consulas. Marcellus tuis litteris excites, cohorteris, urgeas, 
instes et ita flagites ut velit aliquot dies, officio tuo fungens, 
onus dictandi litteras subire, non detrectare, connivere sed ut 
fiicit despicere, Murceam deam, postquam tu discessisti, is 
incolit aibitror, adeo Murcidus, idest nimis desidiosus, et ina- 
ctuosus, factus est.* 

Uxor tua duos illos aureos accepit, opera Leonardi affinis 
et amantis tui. 

Heii mane dutu litteras proxime scriptas Petro Soterino 
recitarem, dumque ipse quampluries eas interlegendum mussi- 
taret, inquit tandem : — Autographus hie scriptor multo quidem 

* Od th« tSthorthe same month he wrote uiother letter uttnpplement 
to thi), bidding him to be ftt cue, aince nutteis weie going on pretty well: 
" and that which I wrote to you in Latin some dajs ago, tv^Uta fiei." 
CarU dd MaehiavtUi, ant III., n. 38. 
II. X 
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pollet ingenio, multo iudicio praeditus est, ac etiam non med- 
iocri consilio. — Pro advisa Vale. 

Ex Cancellaria. Die xiiij octobris 1502 : raptim et cum strepitn 

AuGUSTiNUS iuus^ coadiutor. 

Sptctabili uiro Nicolao Maiclauellis^ 
Secretario et mandatarioflorentino 
konorando. 
In Corte delV lU, Duca di Romagn(u 



Letter ofBiaj^o Buonaccorsi to Machiavellu — 18/A October 1502.* 

Niccolh mio,,.,\\o non sono adirato, n& anchora fo iuditio 
dello animo vostro verso di me da queste favole, J perchb in 
facto non mi b se non briga, et io pure ho delle occupationi 
poi non ci sete, ma si bene da infinite altre cose, che mi con- 
strignerebbono, ricordandomene, ad non vi portare quella 
aifectione che io fo, di che io non voglio mi sappiate grado, 
perchfe, volendo non amarvi et non esser tutto vostro, non Io 
potrei fare, forzato, dico, si dalla natura che mi constrigne ad 
farlo, bench^ in facto sia da teneme poco conto, non y\ 
potendo io nuocere, et manco giovare. Et se io vedessi o 
havessi visto che voi fussi il medesimo che siete meco con 
tutti li altri amici vostri, non ne harei facto tale impressione in 
me medesimo ; ma io veggo che io mi ho ad dolere della mi' 
cattiva fortuna et non buona electione, et non di voi, poich^ 
io non tniovo riscontro alcuno in quelli che io amo tanto 
quanto me medesimo, et che io ho scelti per mia patroni et 
signori ; di che voi potete esser optimo iiidice, prima da voi 
dipoi da qualcun altro che vi \ cosl noto come a me. Ma 

• Carte del Machuxvelli\ cassetta III., n. 5. 

t The beginning of this letter, which is written in a queer jargon and 
contains nothing of importance, has been suppressed on account of its 
Uidecency. 

^ He alludes to some commission which had not been executed, and of 
which cursory mention is also made in the fragment we have suppressed. 
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di questo non si paili pib, che io non voglio se non quel che 
voi, et basd. 

Le vostre lettere questa mattina ho mandate tutte ad posta 
et fidatamente. Expecto il velluto da Lorenzo, et da mona 
Marietta il fmetto, et subito havuto, vi [nander6 omni cosa; 
et se altro vi accade, scrivete. 

Scrivendo, Lorenzo mi ha mandato il velluto, et cosl per il 
presente latore, che saii. Baccino, ve lo mando, et con epso 
il farsetto, che pure siate uno gaglioffo, poich^ ad posta di 
uno braccio di domasco voi volete portaie una cosa tutta 
uncta et stracciata : andate ad recere, die voi ci farete un bello 
honore. 

Mona Marietta mi ha mandato per il suo fratello ad doman- 
dare quando tomerete, et dice che la non vuolc scrivere, et fa 
mille pazle, et duolsi che voi li promectessl di stare 8 dl et 
non pid ; sich^ tomate in nome del Diavolo, che la matrice 
non si risendssi, ch^ saremo impacciad insieme con &ate 
Lanciolino. 

Io vi harei da dire circa " la elecdone* di Bernardo dd 
" Ricci per in Francia molte cose piii bella 1' una die V altra, et 
" cosl molte favole del nostro ser Antonio da Colle,t die secre- 
" tamente and6 ad Siena con cerd sua ghiribizi che non fe stato 
"niente;" ma penso lo ferb meglio a bocca, et pii sicura- 
mente. " II Riccio " anchora non ^ ito, et non so se si andrk, 
bench^ habbi " havuto la commissione et ogni cosa, da danari 
" in fuora ;" et perchfc dubitava " chi lo mandava, che la letera 
" credentiale non si vincessi, per ire sicuramente lo indirizzava 
" a lo Oratore, et voleva che lui lo presentassi al Re, et dipoi 
" exequissi la commissione ; " et in effecto " non portava nulla, 
" ma era facto per farli sgallinare " un cento ducad, poichfe 
" cotesta proda era presa, et simile quella di Milano. Non ^ 
" ancora ito et non so se andii," perchfe " li parenti de lo Im- 

* This word is in dpher, like all those marked with inverted connuu in 
this correspondence, tod we Bnd il underlined, tctione, in Machiavelli'i 
hand ; this, however, nuul be a dip of the pea. 

f Another deilc in the Chancer;. 



/ 

/ 
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basciatore si sono risentid, parendo '^non passi sanza suo 
carico ; et il vostro Lionardo non li vuole dare danariy se non 
si stantiano, il che non si vincerebbon mai, sendo " maxime 
" scoperta la cosa." 

lo vo omni di 4 o 6 volte al nuovo Gonfaloniere, et fe tutto 
nostro, et Monsignor suo fratello mi domandb hoggi, sendo 
seco, di voi, et mostra amarvi unices et io anche feci seco lo 
officio deir amico circa casi vostri : cosi li facessi voi di me, 
chfe non desidererei piii da voi. 

Se non vi incresce, scrivete mio verso al Guidotto in mio 

favore, che poichfe io ho lo stantiamento, mi cavi del generale.* 

Fatelo se vi pare, o se vi viene bene. . . . 

Florentie, die 18 octobris M D I J. 

Bl. Ba 

Nicolao Afaciaueiio^ Secretario fiorentino 
^{lurimuyn honorando. 

Ad Imola. 

4- 
Letter of B. Buonaccorsi to MachiavellL — 24/A October 1502.! 

Niccolb. Perchfe hieri, quando riceve' la vostra, era festa, 
non potetti farvi fare T uchettone ; % ma stamani di buona hora 
andai ad trovar Lionardo Guidotti, et toisi il panno, lascian- 
domene govemare a lui come mi scrivesti ; et tagliossi in su 
uno taglio che haveva, che a me pare bello ; et intr6vi dentro 
braccia 7 et J di panno, che, a quelle potetti vedere, vi co- 
sterk la canna da 4 ducati et \ in giii. Hollo facto tagliare a 
me, et del collare et altre cose ho facto quanto ne comme- 
ctesti, et il meglio ho possuto. . . .§ 

Habbiamo facto cercare delle Vite di Plutarco, et non se 

* That is — Since it has been decided to give me the money I asked, try 
to let me really have it. 
t Carte del Mcuhiavelli, cassetta III., n. 6. 
:t The lucco, the Florentine robe of the period. 
§ One of the usual indecent expressions, which is suppressed. 
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ne tniova In Flrenie da vendere. Habbiate patientia, chi bi- 
sogna scrivere ad Venetia ; et a dirvi il vero voi siate lo 'nfta- 
cida ad chiedere tante cose. 

Expecto habbiate scripto a) Guidotto, et non tractatomi 
all'iisato. 

E' mi duole non vi havere servito in tutto, perchi mona 
Marietta vostia (ha) saputo di questo udiettone, et fa mille 
pazie Et se voi non havessi tJlogato la putta sua si bene, 
come havete, starebbe di mala voglia; ma desideirebbe inten- 
dere le circunstantie della dota ; il donaraento et altre cose fe 
ad ordine, et tutte le comachie di Sardigna veiranno ad ho- 
noraria et accompagnaila honorevolmente.* 

lo non so se io har6 I' uchettone stasera, havendolo lo 
manderb ; se non, per U primo non manchei^ Et voi mi ad- 
viserete della rjcevuta del velluto, il prezo del quale Lorenzo 
non volse chiedere aU Marietta, ma dice lo metteii ad pit; 
di un altro vostro conto havete seco. Et se quel cieco del Gui- 
dotto rai havessi voluto dare li mia danari, co' danari contanti 
si faceva ogni cosa meglio. Habbiate padentia, ch^ ma^iore 
tocca ad havere ad me. 

Io non ho che scrivervi niente di nuovo, et perb habbiate 
patientia ; et se nulla vei^ vi tracterb da amico. 

Ser Antonio della Valle ^ in sullo impazare, et dispu- 
tando lui et ser Andrea t di Romolo, a' di passati, dello Sba- 
ragtino, ser Andrea li adventb uno zocholo et mppeli le rene, 
et il povero huomo porta uno bardellone adosso, non sapendo 
o podteno fasciaisi piCi comodamente, et non c' ^ rimedio se 
lo voglia levare da dosso. Vanno armati amendua, non so se 
voi m' intendete : ser Andrea di pesceduovi, et ser Antonio 
d'argomenti j et dascuno di loro sta in su' sua. Credo che noi 

* It is impossible to andentand Baonacconi't atlusloo. Michiivdli'a 
wife could have had no children at that lime, mncb less a marriageable 
daughter, for »he herself bnd been married but ■ short time, and is not 
known lo have had a previous husband. At this poiot the jaigon 
frequent]; used b; Buonacconi becomes incomprebeiuible. 

t Both colleagues in the chancer)'. 
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la comporreno, se si trova modo da racconciare le rene a 
ser Antonio. 

Niccolb, io sono ad mal partito, perchb ser Antonio ha 
smarrito il suo caldanuzo, et fassi ad me, et vuole lo li^ci 
di danni et interessi : non so come me lo accordare, et vor- 
rei pure contentarlo, per6 non mi mancherete del consiglio 
vostro. 

II presente latore, che sark lacopino, vi porta T uchet- 
tone, et a me pare stia bene, et dinanzi \ cucito, perch^ ho 
visto portate cosi e' luchi : quando non vi piacci, fia poca fa- 
tica ad sdrucirlo. Et in efifecto ho facto il meglio ho possuto ; 
fate pure che la prima volta vi sia assettato adosso, che pigli 
buona forma. . . . 

Lionardo ha pagato il rimendo et la fattura dell' uchet- 
tone lire 5, et di tanto li siate debitore, et con me siate de- 
bitore qualche sgallinatura.* 

Io non ho parlato di licentia, perchb voi non ve ne curate 
et io lo so. A me basta c. . . . il sangue per voi et per me, 
et che voi '* sgaliniate." 

Niccolb, io vi ho ad dire ch' e' CoUegi fanno mille pazie 
del mio stantiamento,t et dicono che se non si rev*Dca non £ei- 
ranno nulla, perchb non vogliono habbiamo dua salarii ; sichb 
quando voi siate al termine dello havere guadagnato e' danari 
havesti, ordinate di non havere ad chiedere stantiamento, et 
anche non credo lo habbiate mai, per potere poi cancellare 
il debito dove appariranno li danari havete havutLt Govema- 
tevene come vi parr^ meglio. . . . 

Lorenzo di Giacomino mi dice che domattina manderk il 
vino et che vi ha servito da huomo da bene, et che avanti sia 

* Evidently these letters of Buonaccoisi were continued at odd moments, 
in intervals of leisure from office work. 

+ Payment decreed to him, over and above his salary, to which he also 
alludes in the preceding letter. 

\ That is : — When you have spent the monies received at departure, 
don't ask for a fixed sum. Afterwards you can demand the re-imburse- 
ment of all extra expenses. However Machiavelli speedily received more 
money. 
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cost), vi costei^ poco meno di 5 ducati : sichfe voi ve n'andate 
in chiasso. £t di piii mi ha pregato che, hav^ndo cotesto Si- 
gnore ad mectere )e poste per di qua, die desideierebbe ope- 
rassi con li amici vostri costi, che lui hav^ssi U posta qui di 
Firenze. Et perch^ voi sapete quanto io lo ami, ve lo racco- 
mando quanto possa 

Florentte. die xii. octobris M D i j. 



Nieolao Maelatiillo, Sicrttarioftorentino 
tuo plurimum konorando. 

Ad Imola. 



Letter o/Niccold Valori to Machiavelli. — 2i^h October lyxi.'' 

Cariisims tamquam /rater. Noi habiamo dato per conto 
vostro a Biagio ducati 40, che meglio non s' fe possuto fare 
per dua cagione : I'una per la scaisid et miseria in che ci 
troviamo ; 1' altra mi Tiserber6 nella penna. Se io ho maa- 
chato di satisfarvi con i detti, Deus testis, ho sopperito et in 
publicho et in private di fare cognioscere le opeie vostre; 
qua nihilomintu per se luceant, non ^ fuora di proposito scop- 
rille, et in verity et con i Signori nuovi et Dieci ne ho satisfatto 
ad me medesimo. Et veramente queste due ultime lettere ci 
havete mandate v* \ suto tanto neivo, et vi si mostra si buono 
iudicio vostTo, che le non potrebbano essere sute pih aprovate ; 
et in spetie ne parlai a lungho con Piero Soderini, che non 
iudicha si possa a nessuno modo rimuovervi di costL £t io 
non manchai fargli intendere quello bisognava fare, et vedrete 
to troveirete favorevolissimo alle domande vostie. Confortovi 
a pacientia, et fare come solete, che doveiranno essere pib 
cogniosciute le opere non sono sute qui. Et se io posso nulla 
per voi, poi non ho fratelli, fo pensiero non vi havere et non 

* Caru id MaekiweUi, MSiclU III., n. 30. 
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mi habbiate in altro luogho che di fratello. Et questa vi vaglia 
in luogho di contratto. Cristo vi guardi 
Non entro in nuove, perchfe ttiam non ne voglio da voL 
A di 21 d' ottobre 1502. 

Vostro N. V. in Palagio. 

Prestaniissimo Niccolb Machiavelliy 
Segreiario degmssimo. 

In Imola, 



Letter of Niccolb Valori to MachiavellL — 2yrd October 1502.* 

Carissime tamquam frater, lo ho una vostra de' xx, che 
mi h suta carissima, come mi saranno sempre tutte le cose 
vostre. £t veramente i raguagli et discorsi vostri non potreb- 
bano essere migliori, n^ piii approvati. Et volessi Idio che 
ogni huomo si govemassi come voi, che si farebbe mancho 
errori.^ Noi qui, perchfe le nuove dipendano di costk, non 
habiamo molto che dirvi. Mandamo ser Alexandra t a Roma, 
che doverrk essere cosa grata a contesto Principe, et voi ve ne 
potrete honorare assai. Le gente comandate non si sono 
mandate alle frontiere, perchb non farebbono sennon male ; 
ma potete bene dire a Sua Excellentia, s' b mandati piii con- 
estabili, de'migliori et da fare fatti al Borgho et negli altri 
luoghi. Et tutta volta si pensa fare qualche dimostratione 
che dark reputatione a Sua Excellentia, et sicurtk a noi. Circa 
a* casi miei particulari, Deus testis, che io v* amo et stimo piti 
che fratello. Et perch' io so haresti voglia d' esserci a questa 
cerimonia del Gonfaloniere nuovo, ne farb pruova, ma non 
riuscirk, perchb lui etiam non se ne accorda molto. Bastavi in 
coscientia non s' b mancato secho di fare V officio per voi, et 

* Carte del Machiavelliy cassetta III., n. 41. 

t Alessandro di Rinaldo Bracci, who had before been sent to Rome, 
now returned there, as we have already noted, as a special envoy. 
Gianvittorio Soderini, the Gonfalonier*8 brother, had been nominated to 
the embassy ; but being indisposed, only set out on the 7th December, 
wherefore Bracci remained in Rome as his secretary. 
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sattsfare alia veritk. Et per la fede ^ fra noi, io in paiticulare 
ne ho parlato secho due volte a lungho, in modo credo che d' 
amicho vi sia diventato amkissima Quelle desiderate in 
secondo luogho, non vi doverrebbe essere dinegato ; ma quest! 
nostii CoUegii sono in modo attraversad, e non habbiamo mai 
possuto fame loro nessuno ; non resteremo d'aiutame, et voi 
et gU altri N^ piii per fretta, sennone sono senpre a'piaceri 
vostrL Cristo vi guardi. 

A di 23 d' ottobre 1501. 

NiccoLO Valori in Falapo. 

7- 
Letter of Ieu:opo Salviaii ta MoMavelli.—ijtk October 150a.' 
MagHtfiee, Vtr, etc Io ho la vostra de 23, per la quale 
resto avisato a quanto vi trovate d' acchatto.t et il desiderio 
havete di ricuperarlo, per soprire J a' vostri-afTaii All' entrata 
del futuro mese, et a pochi dl di quello, se ne risquoteik Io 
viijo, et rimanente dipoi successiro per e" tempi correranno. 
Et perch^ desidero compiacervi, et soprire possiate a' comodi 
vostri, sono parato servirvi sino a detta somma di mio, non 
per ritragli di detto assegnamento, ma in presta Accaden- 
dovi, avisate, et pagherogli a chi commetteiete, quando cosi 
v' attagli. E per questo non acchade altro. Sono a' piaceri. 
Cristo vi guardi. 

Delle nuove, accepto la deliberazione n' avete presa, et 
quella commendo. 

IHS. Addi xxvij d' ottobre 1052. 

Iachopo Salviati, in Firtnae. 
Magnified domino Niecolao de 
Mackiauellit, apuH lU. Du- 
Ctm Valentiitensem, 

A Imola. 
■ CarU dd Mackiavdli, cutetta III., n. 42. 

t A speciM of tax, levied u a lotui and paid back, at leut partlall;, in 
regular insCalmeDts. 
X Sopperire— toproride. 
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8. 

Letter of B, Buonaccorsi to Machiavellu — ^%tk October 1502.* 

Niccolb, anchora che voi slate savio et prudente, et che la 
mia sia presumptione ad volervi ricordare come habbiate ad 
scrivere, et di quelle cose maxime che a omni hora vedete in 
vise ; tamen io vi dirb brevemente quello mi occorre, non 
obstante che qui io habbi facto il debito mio, in tutti quelli 
luoghi et con tutti quelli che vi havessino volsuto dare carico. 
Et prima vi ho ad ricordare Io scrivere pid spesso, perchfe Io 
stare otte d\ per volta ad venire quagid vostre lettere, non passa 
con vostro honore, nb con molta satisfactione di che vi man- 
d6 ; et siatene stato ripreso da' Signori et dalli altri, perch^, 
sendo coteste cose della importantia sono, qui si desidera 
assai intendere spesso in che grado si truovino. £t non ob- 
stante che voi habbiate scripto largamente le genti che si truova 
cotesto Principe, et li aiuti in che li spera, et il prompto 
animo suo ad defenders! ; et che voi habbiate benissimo 
dichiarato et le forze sua et quelle delli inimici, et messole 
avanti alii ochi, tamen voi fate '' una condusione troppo gag- 
liarda " quando voi scrivete, che " li inimici non possono 
horamai nuocere molto a cotesto Signore;" et a me pare 
nonchb di questo ne habbiate havuto carico che io sappia, che 
voi non ne possiate fare iudicio cos\ resoluto, perchfe costl 
ragionevolmente, et secondo havete scripto, non si debbano 
publicare li progress! delli inimici, et che forze si habbino cosl 
ad punto, da che ha ad nascere il iudicio vostro. " Et qui per 
diversi advisi si intende le cose de la lega essere gagliarde, et 
non si fa molto buono iudicio de le cose di cotesto Signore ; ' 
s\ che come voi havete facto et prudentemente, discorso che 
havete particolarmente tutto quello ritrahete, "del iudicio 
rimetetevene a altri ;"....et non me ne rispondete cosa alcuna.t 

*, Carte del MachiaveUi, cassettalll. n. 7. 

t That is : It will be better not to touch upon this subject in your reply. 
— Buonaccorsi feared that his letters might be read by others. 
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La lettera al Salviato si presentb, et lui ve ne risponde. £t 
scrivendomi voi che, riscotendo, vi mandi la berretta, non 
havendo riscosso, non credo la vogliate ; volendola a omni 
modo, advisate che la comperrb del mio, et con piii rispiarmo 
potrb. Le altre vostre a Niccolb et Albertaccio similmente si 
presentorono ; et io di bocca feci lo officio da amico con Piero 
Soderini, leggendoli la vostra ; perchfe nell' ultimo, dove voi 
chiedete licentia o, etc., lui rise ; et io seguitai con dire che 
mi havate scripto, che se non eri provisto ve ne verresti, 
perchfe havate inteso che qui non si stantiava se non alii electi 
per li Ottanta, et che voi non volavate consumarvi.* Ridendo 
mi rispose et dixe : — EUi ha ragione, ma li scrive troppo di 
rado, — et cosi finirono li nostri ragionamentL Et io vi conforto 
ad non adormentarvi, perchfe voi non ritrarresti mai il servito : 
govematevi hora come meglio vi pare.... 

II signore Niccolb Valori mi ha facto fare dua lettere in nome 
vostro, una al signore Luigi Venturi, et T altra al signore Gian- 
nozo, pregandoli vi provegga : et in effecto mi hanno promesso 
lo faranno. Io ci uso ogni extrema diligentia, et credo buch- 
erare tanto, ve li manderb. Nee plura, 

Florentie, die 28 octobris 1502. 

Blasius. 
Nicolao Maclavella^ suo 
piurimum hononmdo. 

In Imola, 



Letter o/B. Buonaccorsi to MachiavelU, — yrd November I502.t 

Niccolb mio. Perch^ costk non venga huomo sanza mia 
lettere, vi fo questi pochi versi, havendovi scripto hoggi insie- 
me con una del Gonfaloniere, il quale, poich^ intrb in Palazo, 
pare si sia omni cosa cominciata ad indirizare ; et di gik ha 

* As we have mentioned, MachUvelli had been sent to Valentinois by 
Ihe Ten, without having been elected by the Eighty, 
t Carte del Machia^HH^ cassetu III., n. 5. 
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dato principio di volere che le faccende si feccino ad buon' oia, 
perchfe la mattina a i8 hore, et la sera a 3 omniuno sbuca. * 
£t questa sera ha fatto imbasciatore in Francia il vescovo de' 
Soderini suo fratello, con tanto favore che \ stata cosa mirabile; 
et ha parlato, poi che fu izcX.o alii Ottanta, et decto che, 
benchb habbi ad essere al Vescovo cosa grave, pure lui &ril 
ultitnum de potentia^ che vi vadia, et di certo vi andri^ et con 
lui Alexandro Nasi Essi hoggi comindato ad assettarli la 
audentia de' Dieci nel modo sapete ; et la nostra Cancelleria 
per hora servirk a' Dieci, et la sala a noi : et questo vi bastL 

lo vi ho scripto havere li 30 diicati, t n^ volere mandarii 
sanza vostra commissione ; sichb advisate : et tanto iarb. II 
capitano che pag6 il fante ritenne li 30 soldi : fiuromeli dare se 
vorrk ; se non, harb patentia, et di tutto harete buon cento. 

La Lessandra X non ^ ita alia Marietta, perch^ la non si 
parte di casa Piero del Nero, et lei non sapeva la casa ; man- 
derovela come prima potr^ 

lo vi manderb la berretta di velluto, se voi non scrivete in 
contrario. Nee plura, 

Florentiae, die iij novembris 1502. 

Blasius. 

Carlino Bonciani, quel bello, b stato morto, nfe so da chL 

Giovanbatista Soderini si raccomanda a voL 

Nicolao Malclavello^ suo 
honorando, 

Imola, 

10. 

Letter of B, Buonaccorsi to Machiavellu — 5/A November I502.§ 

Niccolb mio. Chi iudica le cose troppo presto spesso si ha 
ad ridire, come di presente adviene a me. " II nuovo Gonfa- 

* That is : The clerks are off, leave the office. 

t On the 1st November he had advised him of having recdved 30 
ducats, which he held to his credit. No fixed salary had been assigned to 
them. Carte dd MachiaveUi^ cassetta III., n. I. 

} Buonaccorsi*s wife. 

§ Carte del MachiaveUi^ cassetta III., n. 4. 
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loniere comincia ad rassettare la citti dal volere scemare li 
salarii a' cancelieri," et ha facto di havere in noU tutti li 
ordinarii, et il salario loro, in modo che se questa cosi si desta, 
faHl dua cattivi effecti : 1' uno della diminutione, 1' altro che 
non obterrk nessuna £t io vi havevo scripto miiabilia, paren- 
domi pure il principio buono : non errcrtt piCi, perch^ mt 
govemerb dl per dl et andie mi paiA lungojtempo, et piutosto 
far6 hora per ho^ Voi medesimo conoscete 1' importantia 
della cosa, et quello faccino di malo effecto simili niraori, perb 
non ve ne scriverb altrimenti ad lungo. Io con ser Antonio 
Vespucci ho facto una diligentia, ma ad dire meglio, ho voluto 
fare, che rai pareva ci havessi ad giovare assai, et questo era, 
che in su la nota si mectessi il salaiio lisquotavamo ad punto 
il mese,* ad ci6 si vedessi dove battevano le centinaia, et che le 
non tomavano nulla : non credo si facci anche questo. Et 
cosi omni uno s' arrovescia, " et il Gonfaloniere " Io fa sanza 
saputa nostra ; ma perch^ io vi ho decto non volere iudicare 
piCi s) presto, di questo anchora fo il simile, per non mi havere 
ad ridire, perch^ potrebbe essere che cosi come elli ha volsuto 
in nota et tavolacciui et cavallaii et omni altro, volessi questo, 
per il medesimo effecto, ciot per vedere et sapere una volta 
quanti ministri habbi. Harei caro fussi ad questo fine, benchfe 
il rumore sia in contrario, et parlisi di quello vi ho decto dis- 
Opra, Stareno ad vedere, et pregherreno Dio ci aiuti. 

El tempo della rafferma ne viene forte, et io non piglierb 
gi^ cuia per voi di andare ad dire dello arbero et de' fhicti, et 
della mala et delta..., perchb non Io far6 per me, et anco non 
satisfarei. Pensate a questo che importa. 

Scrivendo ho ricevuto la vosua de' iij, et bencht io sia in 
faccende, et percib, Niccol6 mio, disperato, aendomi facto 
forza ad ire in Francia con quesd oratori, che sono il vescovo 
de' Soderini et Alexandro, come vi scripsi, pure ho lasciato 
stare, o ad dire meglio, lascerb et far6 quanto mi dite ; et in 
Francia mi lascerb prima impiccare che andare. El drappo 
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r acconcerb in modo non si guasterk, et adverdrb il cavallaro 
come advisate. 

Dello accatto voi intendesti quello vi scripse il Salviato, et il 
medesimo mi ha confermato dipoi, dicendomi vi serviiil di sac, 
ma non in su quello assegnamento, volendo, perchfe non si 
pub trarre la cosa dell' ordinario ; et di quello ve ne havete ad 
rimborsare hora, lo dirb al Guidotto, et farb quello mi diHL 

II velluto lo riebbi et andb ad casa.* 

A Lorenzo ho dato ducati 29, et mi manderit il drappo, et 
scriverravi, secondo mi ha promesso, del costo et di omni 
altra cosa ; sich^ io me ne rimecto a luL 

Scrivendo, Lorenzo, \ stato ad me et mi dice che, per non 
havere in bottega raso nero, che sia cosa da servirvi, bisogna 
lo compriy et che per esser tardi et cattivo tempo, ad volere 
servirvi bene, bisogna differisca ad lunedi ; et io che vorrei 
fussi contento et havessi honore, non me ne sono curate. 

Li ambasciatori vanno via domani, et io credo mi sgabellerb 
al certo; et portano seco lettere di cambio di X"^ scudi 
per la paga, etc £t se 1' amico fussi vivo, rinnegherebbe 
Dio, perchb Monsignore subito che acceptb, dixe era a cavallo, 
et sollicitb Alexandre, et cosl col nome di Dio andranno. N^ 
altro di presente mi accade. 

La lettera alia Marietta mandai subito, et cosl manderb T 
altra ad Andrea. 

Florentiae, die iiiii novembris MDII. 

Frater Blasius. 
Nicolao MaclavellOy sua 

plurimum honorando, 

II. 

Letter of Marcello Virgilio Adriani to MachiavellL 

jth November I502.t 

Spectabilis vir, etc. II Gonfalonieri stamani mi ha decto 
che non li pare ad verun modo che tu ti parta, per non li 

* In another letter he says that this velvet had been taken away from 
its bearer at the gate of the city, 
t CarU del Machiavelli cassettalll., n. 32. 
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parer anchor tempo, et lasciaie cotesto luogo vacuo di qualche 
segno di questa cittk; per havervi ad mandare un altio, non sa 
chi si potessi essere pifi a proposito, lespccto a molte cose. 
Per6 mi ha decto ch' io ti scriva cos), et d advertisca ad non 
partire ; et se io lo fo volencieii, Dio Io sa, che mi truovo con 
le faccende mie, con le tue et con la lectione addosso. Et se 
tu harat ad seguire il Duca non, andaodo ad Rimine, per la 
publica, d si dirk piCi appunto. Vale. 

Ex Patatio Florentino, die vii novembris MDII. 

Marcellus Virc. 
Speclabili viro Nicolao Malchiavelh, 
Seertlario et mandatario Floren- 
tino, aptid Ill.mum Ducem Ro- 
mandioh tanquam fratri. 

A Imoia, 



Letter of B. Buanaccorsi lo Machiavelli. — 12M November ijoa.' 
Niccolb honorando. Io vi scripsi hier sera per Carlo caval- 
laro et non vi pote' mandare quelli danari, che ne ho havuto 
dispiacere grandissimo per vostro amore, et cosi la berretta, la 
quale, bench^ havessi nello scannello aconcia, non me ne 
ricordai. Questa mattina dipoi Lorenzo & stato ad me, et 
hammi portato li 39 ducati che io li havevo dad, et cosi per 11 
presente cavallaro, che sari un Caio, ve li mando et con epsi 
la berretta, U quale vi costa uno ducato, che per essere colore 
vario non ho potuto fare meglio. Habbiate padentia. 

(A Li)onardo ho dato la poliza, che risquota quelli a fiorini 
vi toccano hora dello accatto ; et havendoli, li manderb ad 
madonna Marietta, li fub scrivere a lui ad vostro conto, cosi 
li 30 soldi che ancora non li ho riscossi, ma sono in buono 
luogo ; et volendo altro, advisate, che volentieri farb omni 
cosa. 

Di quello vi scripsi dello scemare,t etc, non se n' ^ sentito 

* Carfe del MaehiavelU, usselU III., n. 8. 
f That U, — the diminution of the "I""", 
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altro ; ma c' b chi dice die non \ necessario &rlo solamente de' 
salariy ma anchora delli huomini, Dio lasci seguire il m^lia 
£t io vi credo ne siate stucco, et che non vi habbi ad dare 
molta briga ; et doverresti fare omni instantia di tomare, come 
havete facto infino ad qui.... 

Florentie, die xii novembris 1502. 

Frater Blasius. 
Niccolao Malclavello maiori 

suo honorando, 

13. 

Letter of B, Buonaccorsi to Machiavelli, — 15/A Navemder 1502.* 

Niccolb honorando. Poich^ io hebbi scripto la alligata, 
comparse la vostra de'io, et dipoi una delli 8, venuta per uno 
vetturale. Che vi venga il cacasangue. £t scrivendo la vostra 
de'13, et circa ad quello ne ricercate per la preallegata de* die- 
ci, di intendere se io sono ito in Francia, et in che modo 
me ne liberai, in pritnis vi respondo, che io mi credo essere 
in Firenze. Potrebbe essere me ne ingannassi, perch^, consi- 
derato la calca me ne fu facto, mi pare ancora essere in com- 
promesso ; nb altro mi liberb da tale gita, che una extrema 
diligentia usata dalli amici, et con Io havere facto io intendere 
chiaramente Io animo mio al Vescovo, il quale, bench^ ancora 
insieme con Alexandro me ne riscaldassi, pure, monstroli che 
io ero per sopportare omni pena piuttosto che andare, mi pro- 
misse di aiutarmene, et cosi fece. 

La cagione che ha mosso Monsignore ad andare cosi presto, 
non \ stata ad altro fine che per amore del fratello, et per 
credere al certo avere ad fare Ik qualche buono fructo, per 
essere appresso la Maestk del Re la cittk in buona gratia, et 
havere tal sicurtk del nuovo Gonfaloniere, che non li sark dato 
cagione di alterarla, perchb non se li mancherk de' pagamenti 
debiti, di uno di solo. £t hora hanno portato seco li die- 
cimila ducati ; et omni bene che ha ad havere la citt^ et 

* Carte del MacMaveiH, cassetta III., n. 15. 
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honore che ha ad havere il fratello, ha ad dependere dalla 
Maestk del Re, dove, per fare et I' una et 1' altra cosa, t ito 
volentieri, et con aniino ti habbi ad riuscire, secondo mi dixe 
al partire sue : et io, conosciutolo, ne sto di bonissima voglia. 
Hallo mosso atichora la necesslck, perchb li pareva si fussi 
troppo indugiato ad mandarvi oratori, come pareva anchora a 
voi quando eravate qui, et lui ^ huomo resoluto. Et dello 
augmento non ha parfato, ma si bene Alexandra, il quale per 
r auctoritk del Gonfaloniere ne ^ stato contento, bench^ nel 
favoriilo il Gonfaloniere promectessi at Collegio che per 1' 
advenire non se ne parlerebbe pii. 

Di quello vi sciipsi dello sceroarci, etc.,* non s' b poi altri- 
menli parlato, nfe anche credo se ne habbi ad parlare ; et dello 
ambulare io ne sto di buona voglia, perch^ la dispositione uni- 
versalmente fe buona, pure li appetiti sono varil Et voi staresti 
meglio qua che costi, et credo desideriate di toraare, ma voi 
vedete quelle vi ia scrivere il Gonfaloniere : govematevene in 
quel modo che voi crediate obtenere il desiderio vostro, et 
anche non li dispiacere. 

11 presente apportatoie vi porter^ la berretta et li danari, et 
sari Carlo, et vengono ad vostro risiio. Harb caro venghino 
ad saJvamento, che cosi piacci a Dio et a' ladri. 

Mandai la vostra alia Marietta, et le racomandatione et 
ambasciate ho facte a tutti, et di pih raccomandatovi a Gio- 
vambaptista Soderini, che li parlo omni mattina alio studio. 
Et tomate per 1' amore di Dio, che io non posso contentare 
" Piero Guicciardini," benchfe quasi habbi preso la piega : di- 
guazomi il meglio posso, et duro troppa fatica. . , . 

A questi Signori pareva che voi indugiassi ad scrivere, 
percht una allegata da voi de* di 5 non com parse mai, n& voi 
forse la scrivesti ; et quel c .... del Totto pen6 8 di ad 
giugnere, et Carlo hora ha servito benissimo. . . , 

Dove si acconci per il Gonfaloniere ve 1' ho scripto diffusa- 

* He kllodes to the dreaded rednctiaii of (alary, mentioned b; him in 
previoui lellen. 
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mente, et di lui non vi ho da dire altro, se non che omni di li 
cresce la reputatione, et lui se la saprk mantenere. 

Niccol6, voi berete bianco, perchfe credesti *'fare cosd 
qualche conclusione che piacesse a cotesto Signore," et que- 
sta risposta " la intorbida," et siate uno c . . . se voi credessi 
che noi voliamo " comperare tanto tanto a punto penitere."* 

Mandovi in uno legato 29 ducati, 25 scempi et 2 doppioni, 
et la berretta. Advisate della ricevuta, et non guardate se non 
fussi cosi bello oro, che mi parve fare un mondo ad haverlo 
cosi. Vorrei scrivessi ad Niccolb Valori, et lo ringratiassi 
della opera fece per voi, perchb fe huomo che per natura ^ 
tirato ad servire li amici. Bene vaiete. 

Florentiae, die xv novembris 1 502. 

Frater Blasius, 

14. 

Letter o/B. Buonaccorsi to MachiavellL — 18M November I502.t 

E' bisogna che io mi adiri con voi in omni modo, perchfe 
voi mi scrivete per questa vostra de'14, come se da me venissi 
lo havere differito ad mandarvi li danari et non da voi, che 
havete tanta fermeza che non vi basta una hora, ad stare in 
uno proposito.J Voi sapete ch' e' danari io li haveo dati a 
Lorenzo, et bisognommi poi, havendo voi mutato sententia, 

* In two letters dated 8th November, Machiavelli had dwelt upon the 
urgent wish of the Duke to come to an agreement with the Florentines. 
On the 15th November, that is on the same day that Buonaccorsi wrote, 
the Ten had replied that it was not possible to come to such an arrange- 
ment as the Duke desired. Sec the letter of the Ten in the Opere (P. M. ), 
vol. IV., p. 178. The meaning of Buonaccorsi's words is interpreted by 
us as follows : — You, dear Niccol6, have made a mistake, if you think to 
have obtained a conclusion favourable to the Duke. The reply of the Ten 
forwarded to-day upsets everything. You are a fool if you believe that we 
should take so much trouble only to subject ourselves to him. 

t Cartt dtl Mackiavdli^ cassetta III., n. 16. 

% II Buonaccorsi had written : soldo proposiio ; but afterwards erased 
the word saldo. 
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expectare Lorenzo che era in villa ad poterveli mandare ; et 
se io ho dilTerito qualche poco, t state per il desiderio havevo 
di contentarvi ; et quando io vi ofiersi de' mia, che di nuovo 
Io raifermo, non haveo anchora ritracti de' vostri. Et basteri 
solo uDo ,cenno, quando ne vogliate, che io non sono come 
voi, che vi venga 40 mila cacasangui, che voi havete tanta 
paura di non haveie ad spendere 20 soldi, poi vi richiesi per 
compare, che io non vi potevo scrivere peggio, che si disdirebbe 
a me, havendo havuto per maestro uoo che era prindpe delli 
avari ; andate ad recere. £t il voler hora cosl ad punto in- 
tendere della mancia, mi chiarisce piO che doverresti a simili 
cose minime non pensare. Sichfe voi la havesti col malanno 
che Dio vi dia ; che io non ho procurato per voi, qui in questa 
vostra absentia, li casi vostri, come lacesti voi nella mia ; et il 
provveditore non fe in Firenze, ma a Arezo. Et se voi non 
volete vi scriviamo pifi la festa dei Magi, scriverrenvi quella 
deir asino, et fareno in mode che vi contenteremo. . . .* 

Di Dieci non si ragiona per anchora, et di ommi altra cosa 
vi ho scripto adbastanza. 

Lionardo Guidotti riscosse quelli dua ducati dello accatto, 
et halli messi ad vostro conto, come mi ordinaste. Se altro 
vi accade, scrivete. Le vostre si dettona 
Florentie, die xviii novembris MDII, 



Nicolao MalclaveUo, tuo 



IxlUr of B. Buonacconi to Mackiavelli. — list Deetmber isoi.t 

Io vi vorrei scnvere uno guazabuglio di cose, che se io Io 
facessi vi faiei spiritare; per6 me la passerb di leggieri, et 
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Totto vi raguaglierk della opera che io ho facto col Gonfa- 
loniere, che voi siate provisto ; et se T k havuto buono fine, il 
provedimento ve lo dimonstra, et della licentia, voi vedrete 
per la alligata quello vi scriva lo 111. mo Gonfaloniere nostro.* 
Bastavi che per le cose vostre ho havuto una buona fortuna, 
non so come io havessi facto nelle mia ; ma io dubito che la 
mancia vostra non vadi ad sacco, perchb qui si grida tra questi 
cancellieri che voi siate una cheppia, et non facesti mai lore 
una gentilezza. Et io che desidero purgare omni infamia che 
vi venissi a dosso, la riempierb loro alle spese et barba vostra ; 
et andate ad recere, se voi non ve ne contentate, che cosi ha 
ad ire. . . . 

Dalla Corte non c' fe anchora lettere, ciofe da Monsignore, 
da una breve letteruza infuora, da Lione ; ma bene c' b hoggi 
lettere inpru....t dalla Corte proprio, et dknno nuove dello 
adrivare suo 1^, et dicono esserli stato facto honore grandis* 
simo, et visto tanto volentieri quanto huomo che vi andassi 
mai : intenderete quello seguirk. Ma io vi expectavo in queste 
belle stanze ad fare buona cera, et per adventura avanti tor- 
niate, chi ambulerk qua et chi Ik. Dio ci aiutL Io govemo 
in buona parte questo officio al comando vostro, et cosl mi vo 
diguazando, et expectovi per Dio con grande desiderio, et non 
credo veder T ora ; et madonna Marietta riniega Dio, et parli 
havere gittato via la came sua et la roba insieme. Per vostra 

* In fact the Gonfalonier wrote to Machiavelli, on the 2ist December, 
that money was sent him for the present, and promising that he should be 
recalled, as soon as it was clearly seen how things were going. See the 
letter in the Opere (P.M.), vol. IV., p. 219. Alamanno Salviati in writing 
to Machiavelli, on the 24th December 1502, says to him: '*As to your 
" permission to return, I don't think it vrill be granted you at present. 
" The reason, as you know well, is that these Signori wish to have one of 
" their own men with that Signore. And I do not think that your absence 
' * will do any hurt to your position in the office, both because your pro- 
" ceedings are of such a kind and sort that you are rather one to be sup- 
'* plicated than to have to supplicate others, and all the more because you 
'* are absent on public duty, and in a place of no slight importance.*' — 
Carte del Machiavelli^ cassetta III., n. 54. 

t Gap in the originaL 
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r^, ordinate che I' abbia le dotte sua come 1' altre sua pari, 
altrimenti non ci si har^ patientia. 

De' HK^liazi ci si sono iacd di nuovo, vi ho scripto abbas- 
tanza, et il vostro Albertaccio Corsini fc delli Octo nuovi. 

lo soQO successo nel luogo vostro, quando qucsti Dieci 
fanno certe cenuze, et ser Antonio sta intozato,* tal sia di 
luL... 

Florentie, die xxi decembris MDIt. 

Frater Blasius. 



Letter of B. Buonaccorsi lo MaekiavtUi. — f^h January 1 503.+ 
Niccol6. lo non so quale sia stato tnaggiore o il carico che 
havate del non ci adrivare vostre lettere, o il contento che 
dipoi si & havuto, visto per queste vostre che siatc vivo ; per- 
chfe qui non se ne suva sanza sospecto, veduto che da otto di 
che era seguho il caso,^ non ci era vostre lettere, et pure da 
omni banda et da omni altri ci piovevano li advisi. Adriv6 
hieri la vostra dell' ultimo di dicembre, scripta in sulla pre- 
sura di coloro, la quale fu data in quello di Urbino a uno vian- 
dante, et quello che voi spacciasti fu svaligiato, et qui non 
comparse mai. Et la lettera capitb al Borgo ad Giovanni Ri- 
dolphi, il quale per tucte sua lettere si rimecteva de' parti- 
cular! a voi, et visto quella breve lettera, si immagin^ quello 
che in facto era, ciofe che da voi non si era mancato di 
diligentia, scrivendo queste fonnali parole : che s' \ portato 
amorevolmente verso di voi. Le altre vostre del primo et de' 
dua sono adrivate hoggi, che siamo a di 9, et cosi habbiamo 
havuto cattiva fortuna in questi vostri advisi di questa cosa, 
bench^ di assai luoghi sempre habbiamo havuti U particulari, 
et assai veri. Doverrete hora poterle mandare pifi facilmente 

• OfTended. 

t CarUdflMat%iaDeUi,Kasu&\a.\\\.,T\. \%. 

X lie alludes to the sUnghter at Sinigagtia. 
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avendo piii luoghi de* nostri vicini dove fare scala, et non sc 
ne perdere piii, chb da quella dell' ultimo di infuora, et queste 
dua, non ci ^ capitato altre lettere. Subito che adrivb hieri 
quella prima, mandai uno correndo alia Marietta, ad cib non 
sttfssi pill sospesa ; et hoggi sono stato col signore Domenico 
Stradi che fa lo officio del dipositario, et hammi promesso di 
riraborsarmf de li 5 ducati, li quali manderb subito alia 
Marietta vostra. 

Hovi scripto piii volte ad questi di, et datovi molti advisi, 
et cos\ molte chiachiere. Harb caro intendere se le havete 
havute. Bene valete. 

Florentie, die viiii ianuarii MDII.* 

Frater Blasius. 
Nicolao Maclaveilo 

suo plurimum honorando. 



DOCUMENT XVIII.t 
(Vol. II., p. 167). 

Letter of the Ten to the Commissary at Borgo, 

Petro Ardinghello Commissar, Burgi, Diex iiij maij 1503. 
— Noi haviarao questo d\ ricevute tre tua, T una di hieri et T 
altre d'avanti hieri; et commendiamoti della diligentia che usi 
et hai usata in intendere et advisarci. Et perchb tu desideri 
sapere prima quello che delle genti venute ad Perugia non ne 
intendiarao, et dipoi quanto noi confidiamo nella natura et 
fortuna di quello Duca, ti rispondiamo, che da Roma di coteste 
genti nb deir altre non se ne h mai inteso nulla ; et se ci haves- 
simo ad rapportare ad quelle lettere, ad Perugia non sarebbe 
un cavallo ; nb ce ne maravigliamo come fai tu, perchfe le ven, 
gono di verso Roma et non da Roma, sendo sute alloggiate 30 
o 47 miglia discosto ; et movendosi ad nutum Principis^ et ad 

* 1502 according to the old Florentine style, 1503 according to the new 
style. 

t Florence Archives, CI. X., dist. 3, n. 103, at sheet 172 : Machiavelirs 
autograph. 
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hora che lo Oratore nostra non ne pub havere notitia, non ce ne 
ha possuto advisare. Pertanto conviene rapportarcene ad te, 
del quale crediamo li advJsi es^ere fedeli et ben fondati ; n^ 
possiamo di coteste cose fare atUo iuditio che si possa chi \ 
cosU, n^ danene altro adviso. 

£t se noi habbiamo da pensare alia natura et fortuna di 
quello Signore, non crediamo che la meriti disputa, perchfe 
tuctt gli andamenti et cenni suot nieritono di essere considerati 
et advertiti da chi fe discosto, non che da noi ad chi !ui fe 
addosso. Nfe manchiamo di pensare che quelle genti con- 
viene sieno venule li, o per venire alle stantie, o per assicu- 
rarsi di quella cittk, o per assaltarci per divertire el guasto, o 
per darci tali sospecti che noi o non diamo el guasto a' Pisani, 
per paura di essere divertiti, o, dandosi, non si dia gagliaj- 
daniente, come si farebbe quando fussimo liberi da ogni sos- 
pecto. Le prime dua cagioni ci dkmio piccola brigha, la terza 
pensiamo che el Duca ne habbi voglia grande et che la 
desideri, quando e' non habbi ad havere altro rispecto che' I 
nostra. Et perah^ noi non veggiamo perb che sieno cessate 
tucti e' rispecti, ne stiamo alquanto soUevati con lo animo, 
perchi n& lui n& el Papa sono si pochi obbligati ad el Re, s^ 
el Re ha tanti impedimenti, che loro non li debbino havere, 
non vogliamo dire reverentia, ma' respecti grandi, o che lui 
facciendo loro qualche temeritk non li possa coireggere. Et 
bench^ noi conosciaroo quello Duca volonteroso, giovane et 
pieno di confidential iamen non lo giudichiamo al tucto 
temerario, et che sia per per entrare in una impresa che facci 
alia fine ruinarlo, come delli altri che infino ad qui vi sono 
entrati Non siamo per6 obstinati in questa opinione, anzi 
crediamo che facilmente ci polremo ingannare, et per questo si 
pensa ad non lasciare cotesto paese al tucto abbandonato di 
forze. Diciamoti bene questo, che se si ha da dubitare di 
assalCo manifesto ad \% soldi per lira, e' se ne ha da dubitare 
ad 1 8 soldi di furto, et accib che lui sotto qualche colore 
potessi nascondersi, come saiebbe di fare rebellare una di 
coteste terre, et possere excusarsene. Et perchb ad questo si 
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ha ad pensare piii noi, piii te lo haviamo sempre ricordato, et 
di nuovo te lo ricordiamo, che ti guardi dagl' inganni, et di 
non essere giunto incauto in modo, o che di nocte non ti 
truovi e' nemici in corpo, o di d^ non sia ad tempo ad senare 
le porte. 

Nb possiamo dirti altro in questa materia, nb dartene altri 
advisi, perchb quanto ti si discorre et scrivetisi, ti si dice in su 
li advisi tuoi ; et quando quelle genti vi fussino venute per- 
quella quarta cagione di farci o risolvere la presa o ire fred- 
damente, siamo disposti che ci facci male la forza et non la 
opinione. Nb voliamo desistere, nb allentare un punto da lo 
incepto nostro ; perchfe ci conforta ad questo el male essere 
de' Pisani, el desiderio di toccame fondo, la causa iusta et li 
conforti della Maestk del Re, el quale non vonit che le cose 
cominciate sotto gli auspitii suoi habbino altro fine che honore- 
vole.... 



DOCUMENT XIX.* 
(Vol. II., p. 169.) 
Letter of the Ten to the Commissaries at the Camp before Pisa. 

Commissariis in Castris. Die 27 Maij 1503. — Questo gi- 
omo occorre fare risposta alia vostra di hiarsera, data ad 
2^ di notte, per la quale restiamo advisati della cagione perchfc 
hieri non passasti Amo, et come hoggi disegnavate ad ogni 
modo passarlo, et noi crediamo lo habbiate facto. Et quanto 
2l fanti da pagarsi di nuovo, vi si mandomo hieri e' danari, et 
con lo adviso come havessi ad soldare et pagarli, et cosl come 
e' danari dovettono arrivare hiarsera di buona hora, cos\ questa 
sera debbono essere arrivati Lazzero di Scaramuccia et il 
Guicciardino, perchfe cos\ ci promissono. Et perchfe voi d 
dite circha el capo da darsi ad quelli cento fanti da farsi cost), 

* Florence Archives, CI. X., dist. 3, n. 107, at sheet 24t : Machia- 
vein's autograph. 
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non vi puere ad proposito Bernardo di messere Criacho, 
rispecto alia emulatione, ci conformiamo facilmente nell' 
opinione vostra ; et se per la nostra vi se ne scripse, fii pib 
per ricordo che perchfe ne fussimo al tucto resoluti ; et peri> 
ve ne govenierete come vi parr^ et noi tucto approvenemo. 

El discorso che voi ci fate del passare in val di Serchio, et 
la prontepza dello animo vostro, non ci potrebbe piii satisfaie, 
il che tanto piii vi si adcrescerii, quanto voi vi vedrete provisti 
di quella forza pi{] per li fanti 300 nuovamente ordinati. N^ 
vi potremo piti confortare ad procedere animosamente et tirare 
la 'mpresa avanti ; perchfe veggiamo el tempo fuggirsi fra le 
mani, et essere in preiuditio nostro et in favore de'nemici, e" 
quali si vede che non pensono ad altro, se non come e' 
possessino temporeggiarci. Voliamo nondimancho ricordarvi 
piii per el debito dello ofitio nostro, che per credere che 
bisogni farlo, che noi equalmente desideriamo et stimiamo la 
salute di cotesto exercito quanto il danno dell'inimici, et pei6 
vi confortiamo ad adoperare in questa parte animo et in 
quella pnidentia, et ad pensare bene c^i accidente che 
potessi nascere, non perch^ vi facci st&rre dalla impresa, nt 
dal procedere avanti ; ma per farvi entrare ne'periculi con 
ma^orc securtJi et piu cautamente. Le cose che noi vi 
havemo ad iicordare in questa parte sarebbono molte; ma 
non ci pare da dirle per giudicarlo superfluo, sapiendo voi el 
paese come egli \ facto, le fiumare come le stanno, quello 
posscte temere da Pisa per la disperatione lore, quello da 
Lucha per la invidia et odio naturale di ogni nostro bene. £t 
havendo innanzi ad gli ochi tucte queste cose, potrete facil- 
mcnte [>ensare ad li rimedii, e' quali noi giudichiamo facili, 
stando voi ordinati sempre, et ciascuno sotto le bandiere sua, 
non permetlendo ad alchuno che esca dell'ordine, o per cu- 
piditk di preda, o per altra insolentia che suole disordinare 
e" campi, et fare spesso ruine grandissime : di che stiamo di 
buona voglia per conoscere e' capi, et sapere che tenete bene 
el segno nostro, et vi fate obbidire. 
Noi, perchfe la desperatione de' Pisani non ci ofTenda, 
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haviamo provedute quelle tante forze havete con voi; ma 
perchfe r odio de' Luchesi non vi nuoca oltre alle forze vi 
trovate, come piii d\ fa vi si dbtte notitia, si mandb Andrea 
Adimari in montagna di Pistoia, L® Spinelli in val di Nievole, 
et prima si era mandate Girolamo de* Pilli in Lunigiana, con 
ordine tenessi parati tucti gli huomini delle loro provincie et 
in su quella frontiera di Lucha, per assaltare e' Luchesi da 
quella banda, quando e' movessino contro a di voi in su la 
factione del val di Serchio. Commissesi loro s' intendessino 
con voi, et colli cenni, ordini et consigli vostri si govemassino. 
Non si sono dipoi altrimenti sollecitati, per volerli lasciare 
disporre ad voi, e* quali scriverrete quanto sia necessario, com- 
ponendovi con quelli del raodo, accib che altri stia a* termini, 
et che disordine non segua sanza bisogno. 

Et perchb voi ci dite, che non potendo condurre con voi in 
una volta tante vectovaglie in val di Serchio, che voi potessi 
fare quella factione, et che, bisognandovi ritomare per esse, fe 
bene pensare di fame una canova o ad Bientina o ad Monte 
Carlo ; vi si risponde che questa cura ha ad essere vostra, et 
di quello di voi che ha ad rimanere ad Cascina, dove fe bene 
rimanghi tu, Pierfrancesco, ad ogni modo, perchb una volta 
havete la Comunitk obbligata ad portare el pane, havete cost! 
la farina, havete e' ministri che ne hanno caricho, a* quali 
potrete ordinare dove le habbino ad volgere et ad fame canova, 
per rinfrescame lo exercito, anchora che ad noi paressi che 
fussi piii ad proposito fare capo con quelle a Bientina che ad 
Monte Carlo, per potervi servire del lago, et condurvele co' 
navicelli incontro. 

Noi crediamo che vi sia venuto in consideratione in questa 
passata d'Amo, ch' e' Pisani non possono havere altro expe- 
diente ad molestarvi, che assaltare Cascina o qualchuno di 
cotesti luoghi nostri; et siamo certi, havendovi pensato, vi 
harete anchora proveduto. Et noi, stimando questa cosa, 
disegnavamo mandare ad Cascina gli huomini d*arme di Luca 
Savello, e* quali questa sera in parte debbono essere comparsi 
ad Poggibonzi. Ma non volendo noi etiam abbandonare in 
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tucto le cose di sopra, per esservi pure qualche cavallo del 
Duca, c'fe parso fermarle ad Poggibonzi, per potercene servire 
ad un tracto, et ad Cascina et di sopra. Haviamovi voluto 
scrivere la veriti, et voi darete Dome che decte genti habbino 
ad venire subito costl ad Cascina, per tenere e* nemici addreto, 
et valervi di qucsta reputadone. . . . 



DOCUMENT XX.* 

(Vol. II., p. 169.) 

Letter of the Ten to the Commissaries at the Camp before Pisa. 

Commissariis in Casfris. Die 14 iunii 1503. — La vostra 
lettera data questa nocte ad 7 hore, ci dfette et piacere et 
sperania gntnde di quello che fc poi segu\to, come per I'altra 
vostra data ad 9 intendiamo, cio^ Vico et la forteza essere 
vcnuta nelle mani nostre, la quale nuova & stata da tucta 
questa citti ricevuta con allegrcza grande, et ciascuno insieme 
con epso noi ne ringratia sommamente lo Omnipotente Iddio, 
et ne exalta et lauda con infinita laude la virtti del signore 
ball et del signore messer Hercole, et di cotesti altri signori et 
conductieri nostri, et ne commenda la vostra diligentia et 
amore verso la patria sua. Et ciascuno crede che questo 
principio buono et felice ci habbia ad partorire presto fructo 
piCi desiderato da noi, et di che ne habbi ad seguire maggiore 
honore et utile ad colesto nostro exercito. Et perchfe noi 
conosciamo quanta sia la prudentia di cotesti capitani, et cosl 
quale sia la diligentia vostra, et come voi conosciate che la 
fortuna buona si fa optima collo andare avanti et usare bene 
I'occasione, nfc lasciare freddare la caldeza del vincitore, nfe 
respirare ad chi peide, pensiamo che subito voi harete di gik 
pensato di andare avanti et levaivi dinansi alii ochi la Vemi- 

* FloTCQcc Aichivet, CL X, dUt 3, n. 107, U Uieet 47* ; 
autograph. 
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cola, la quale ci ^ stata sempre una continua molestia et uno 
impedimento ad cotesti nostri luoghi all'intomOy et adiuto 
non piccolo alii inimici. Et tanto pid crediamo vi sarete 
volti ad expugnarla, et noi tanto piu desideriamo lo facciate, 
quanto per altri tempi et da chi ^ capo di coteste genti & stata 
giudicata tale impresa non molto difficile. Desideriamo 
adunque che voi la facciate subito et sanza perdere una hoia 
di tempo, perch^ non perderemo tempo anchora noi in dare 
la pagha ad cotesti soldati nel tempo debito. £t quando 
pure in questa impresa voi vedessi qualche difficult^, la quale 
non crediamo, ce ne darete subito risposta, significandoci lo 
animo vostro et opinione di cotesti signori capitani, perchb, 
come vi si ^ detto, el desiderio et voglia nostra fe che non si 
perda una hora di tempo ; et ci adviserete quando tale impresa 
non paressi da farsi, quello vi occorra, et cos\ quello che fiissi 
da fare poi, faccendo la 'mpresa della Vemicola, et havendola 
expugnata. Vale, 



DOCUMENT XXI.* 

(Vol. II., p. 174.) 

Letter of Beltrando Costabili, Ferrarese Ambassador in Rome^ to 
the Duke o/Ferrara^ concerning the death of Troccio, 

Mercuri ne nocte passata fu tagliato la testa a lacobo de 
Sancta Croce, et la mattina seguente se ritrov6 el corpo cum la 
testa tagliata in Ponte, et 1\ stette tutto el di ; poi alia sera 
accompagnato da multi homini et done romane, fu portato a 
la casa sua, et poi sepulto. 

La zobia de matinat fu menato Trochia; et secondo intendo, 
essendo giunto in Ostia la notte, li andb don Michele (capo 
delle navi pontificie),t il quale lo fesce descendere da nave in 

• Modena Archives, Cancelleria Ducale^ Dispcuci da Ronia^ pkt. 13, 

t That is : — On Thursday morning. 

X Giustinian does not tell us that Don Micheletto commanded the 
Pontifical fleet, hut only the land forces, and more especially those of 
Valentinois. 
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terra, et d&tte voce che 1 se fusse gitato in mare. Poi lo con- 
dusse qui, et venendo in Transtevere, intrb nel barco apresso 
una torre rotunda de la mura, fece fare Papa Nicola, et li lascib 
dicto Trochia guardato da alcuni alabarderi, et lui and6 a la 
SanCitk del Papa et a la Excelentia del signor Duca ; et poi 
ritomb, dopo spacio de due bore, et fece partire tutti quelli lo 
haveva lasciato a la guardia de Trochia, restando lui cum due 
altri soli. Et secondo intendo, el Duca poi li andb, et parl6 
cum Trochia per un poco ; poi, mettendosse Sua Excelentia in 
loco dove la poteva vedere et non esscre vista, Trochia fu 
stiangolato per mano di don Michele. La matina seguente fu 
dipensata tutta la roba sua, la quale insino a quella hora non 
era stata mossa, ma solo inventariata, et la famiglia fu licentiata. 
Et secondo intendo, la Santiti de Nostro Signore, havendo 
longamente parlato de esso Trochia in camera, affirmb che lo 
era mono, se ben la monstrb che '1 se fusse gitato in mare ad 
Ostia et annegato, et poi che 1 corpo fusse stato trovato et 
portato qui. Et dopoi intendo, che Sua Santiti ha pur dicto al 
cardinal Sancto Severino la cosa come la sta, dicendoli che 1 
Duca lo ha facto amaciare a quella tone che fe nel barcho, et 
che Sua Santitk non se ne b impaciata. 

De li beneficii de dicto Trochia intendo chel migltore ha 
havuto el cardinale de Trani, uno altro ne ha havuto el car- 
dinale de Euna, et uno altro \ in Viterbio ha havuto el cardinale 
Femese. 

Del fallo 5U0, altro non se intende se non che, Nostro Sig- 
nore ha havuto a dire pii volte, che 1 se ne era fiigito perch^ 
el voleva essere cardinale. Dopoi intendo che, havendo veduto 
Trochia la lista de li cardinali se haveano a creare, el se dolsse 
cum la Santitk del Papa, per non li essere lui desciipto. Et 
dicendo Sua Beatitudine che T signore Duca havea facto 
la scripta, intendo che '1 se dolsse poi anche piji cum Sua 
Santiti, del signore Duca ; et che la Santitk Sua li dixi che 
I'hera uno pacio a dire cussi, et che se '1 signore Duca intend- 
esse quello che '1 diceva, lo faria morire : et per le parole de 
Sua Beatitudine pare che, impaurito, la matina el se ne fiigisse. 
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El che tutto per mio debito significo a Vostra Illustrissima 
Signoria ; et a la sua bona gratia de continuo me ricomando 

De V. IlLma S. 

Rome, xj iunii 1 503. 

Servo Beltrando de Costabili. 



DOCUMENT XXIL 
(Vol. IL, p. 190.) 

Letter of the Ten to the Commissary in Castrocaro. 

Sth October 1503.* 

Amerigo Antinoriy Capitaneo et Commissario Castricarii. Die 
guinta octobris, — Questa mattina si fe ricevuto la tua di hieri, et 
con piacere habbiarao inteso la venuta cost\ del signer Antonio 
degli Ordelaffi, che veramente la liberalitk sua dello essersi 
rimesso nelle mani nostre et lo honore che gli ha facto ad 
questa Repubblica ci ha in modo satisfacto, che quando 
e* non ci havessi ad muovere altro rispecto ad piacerli, 
ci ha ad muovere questo. Et perch^ e' si hanno in questa 
materia ad praticare pid cose, che hanno necessario della 
presentia sua qui, e conviene, ad voleme deliberare bene, par- 
larli ad boca ; voliamo gli facci intendere per parte nostra, che, 
quanto prima e* pub, ne venga alia volta nostra. Et t' ingeg- 
nerai che parta subito, perch^ lo attendiamo accib non si habbi 
ad perdere tempo, quando o la occasione o altra cosa si 
mostrassi favorevole ad li disegni di Sua Signoria et nostri ; et 
ce li offerirai. 

Post Scripta. — U allegata ti si scrive, accib la possa leggiere 
et comunicare al signor Giovannantonio, et appresso fare opera 
come in quella si contiene, che detto Signore ne venga qui ; et 
perch^ noi pensiamo che lui habbi bisognio di qualche danaio 
per potersi levare, voliamo che, ricercandotene lui, o bisognan- 
dogli, lo serva al piii di 25 ducati d' oro, et noi ci obblighiamo 

• Florence Archives, CI. X., dist. 3, n. 107, at sheel lyit : Machiavelli's 
autograph. 
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ad rimborsartene al primo tuo adviso. Et in summa lo ofitio 
tuo debbe essere circa al decto Signore, dj fare con ogni dex- 
treia che subito ne vengha ad questa volta. Ullerius, noi 
pensiamo che questa venuU cosU di decto sigsor Antonio 
habbi datl' un canto dato buona speraaza ad quelli di FuiH, che 
desideravono e' ritoraassi per le mani nostre, et fSiccilli stare 
sollevaci ; et b ragionevole che ti mandino ad fare intendere 
qualche cosa di loro animo. Dall' altra parte crediamo che '1 
maiordomo et altri huoniini, oRtiali et partigiani del Duca Val- 
entino, e' quali per ordine nostro da Giovambaptista Ridolfi 
BOno stati intnictenuti infino ad qui et favoriti, insospectischino 
al presente di noi, et dubitino che noi non voliamo perturbare 
lo State di Furh, et disfavorire el loro Signore con questo sig- 
nore Antonio, et che quello che noi vedevamo di non potere 
fare con Madonna* et li figliuoli, per le condition! loro, noi lo 
vogliamo fare con cotestui. Et essendo certi cbe le cose di quella 
terra saranno in tali dispareri, et non ci venendo per ancora ad 
proposilo farci inimici di alcuna delle parti, voliamo, in quanto 
fare si pub, che le s' intractenghino tutte addua, in questo 
modo : che ad li huomini ed mintstri del Duca facci intendere, 
quando gli vedessi ne' sospecti predecti, che decto signor 
Antonio si b facto venire di qua solum ad benefitio del Duca 
loro, per levare ad li Vinitiani questa via di perturbare quella 
citti di Forll, et per chiudere loro quella porta che solo pareva 
fussi loro aperta ; et con questa iustificatione li intracterrai. Et 
per adverso a' Furlivesi che favorissino el signore Antonio pre- 
decto, et che ti facessino intendere alcuna praticha, niostrerai 
come noi lo haviamo fecto venire qui in Firenze per pratichare, 
ordinare et disporre seco quanto sia da fare, et che non si 
mancherk di cosa alcuna. Et cosl da ogni parte verrai bilan- 
ciando la cosa, accib noi ci guadagnamo tempo, el quale stimi- 
amo assai in questo tnaneggio ; ma bisogna haverci buona 
prudentia et dextreza, et govemarlo secretamente et in modo 
colorirlo, che nessuna delte parti si advegha di essere o adgi- 

* Caterina Sforia, former mler of ForU. 
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rata o tenuta in pratica. Et sappiamo die non ci mancherai 
dentro et sopr* ad tucto ci scrivenai spesso quanto harai o in- 
teso o operate in questa materia. 

Ricorderenti solo questo, che di tucte quelle cose che aspcct- 
ono tempo, te ne rimetta ad scrivercene et pigliame ordine et 
I>arere da noi. 



DOCUMENT XXIII. 
(Vol. II., p. 198.) 

Two Utters from Buonaccorsi to Machiitvelli in Rome. 
(iStA and ijth November 1503.) 

I.* 

Niccolb. Elli fe comparsa questa mattina la res]>osta vostra 
alia nostra delli 8, spacciata ad posta per le cose di Romagna, 
dove voi discorrete coteste cose lungamenle, et maxime di 
quello si possa sperare costk, che in facto saranno provisioni a 
fare poco fructo. Et qui si h facto tutto il possibile, et j>are a 
ogniuno che qui la citt^ oltre alio interesse suo, habbi ancora 
operato in beneficio di cotesta Santa Sede, tanto da haveme 
qualche grado. Et presto si vedrk che Vinitiani non fanno 
questo per odio del Duca, ma per loro sfrenata cupidity et 
ambitione, etc. 

lo non voglio mancare di farvi intendere in privato ancho- 
ra, benchb per la nostra di hieri t lo harete possuto vedere, 
che " qui h tanto in odio cotesto nome solo del Duca, che ogni 
" volto che gli b ricordato in una lettera, non pare che vi possi 
" essere cosa piu accetta,!: Et vogliovi dare questo segnio di 
" questa cosa : che, proponendosi ieri per via di parere ne li 
" Ottanta et buon numero di cittadini, se si haveva ad dare il 

* Carte del Machiavelli^ cassetta III., n. 21. 

t lie alludes to a letter written by the Ten on the 14th November 1503, 
which is published in the Opere (P.M.) of Machiavelli, vol. IV., p. 361. 

X That is : — Whenever you so much as mention his name in any of your 
letters, it is immediately believed that you have undue liking for him, that 
you try to advance his cause. 
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" salvacondotto o non, quelli che non volevano furono circa 
" novanta, et quelli del si circa ventL Et qui" fe fenna oppin- 
ione che " it Papa voglia levarselo presto dinanzi, et ad questo 
" fine dica di mandarlo in Romagnia et non per altro ; et voi ne 
" lo universale ne siate* uccellato," scrivendo "di lui gagliardo. 
" Nfe fe chi manchi di credere che voi ancora vc^liate cercare di 
" qualche mancta, che non fe per riuscirvi," perchfe qui non bi- 
" sogna " ragioname," t ma si bene di quakhe cosa che " gli 
avessi ad nuocere." Hovi voluto fare intendere questo ad 
vostra informatione. 

II vostro figliuolo et la Marietta sta bene, et cosl tutti li altti 
vostri, et qua vi desiderano. Pregovi che, venendovi alte niani 
una plasma, ma vorrei fussi piccola, la togliate ad mia instantia 
et io rimborserb chi ordinerete. lo non vi scrivo questo, 
perchfe creda ne habbiate ad usare una minima diligentia ; ma 
perch^ io non sono chiaio anchoia ad facto di voi, et sono ur 
pazo. 

Florentiae, die 15 novembris 1503, 

Noi operreno che quello tallo X sia di qualitk da haven 
honore, non dubitate ; ma pare uno corbachino, si ^ aero. 
^'[jVoAui] Maclavello, Secrttarie 
_fi<f^renliyto, Romae, suo honorando. 

^■§ 

Questa mattina ho ricevuto la vostra delli xi, col post- 
scripto de' xiii, che dovesti ricordarvi di me ad punto quando 
andavate al cesso, poich^ voi la trovasti tra li scartafacci, cer- 
cando di qualcosa per uno paragone. A 1' usato ; et bastL 

Voi dovenesti esser chiaro che neUe cose che vi importano, 

* Here u eUevrhere (be inveited commu indicate the words in cipher. 
The traiucriptioii is tometimes that of Michiavelli, but oftener from the 
pen of Sigoor Gabriellj of the Florence Archives. 

t That is : — of matten Eivourable to the Duke. 

J This would seem to be a jeiting aUosion to MachiavelL's infant child. 

I Cartt dd MachunrtUi, ouMtta III., n. 33. 
11. Z 
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io non le ho altrimente mai havute ad quore che le mie pro- 
prie. Et pert), se vi scripsi del fanciulo mastio,* vi scripsi la 
veritk ; et di pili vi dico che la Marietta T k dato ad balia qui 
in Firenze ; et lui et lei sta bene, gratia di Dio. Vero fe che 
la vive con grandissima passione di questa vostra absentia; 
n^ vi \ rimedio. £t quando la Lessandra ]>otrk andarvi non 
ne mancherk, che pure domenica vi fu. £t lei et io pensiamo 
sempre ad farvi piacere. Cos\ pensassi voi ad me. 

Io vi scnpsi ultimamente, non mi ricordo gik del di, tutto 
quello mi occorreva, che vi fu qualcosa da haverlo caro. Se 
voi harete facto all' usato, non Io harete letto, Vostro danno. 
Nb io vi scrivo con altro animo. Dal canto mio non si man- 
cherk mai del debito, benchb alle volte mi adiri, et ad ragione. 

Piacerami habbiate aggiunto alia lettera mia al Cardinale t 
quello dite ; di che ne dubito. Non dubito gik della ricevuta, 
perchb ne ho da lui risposta. Voi sapete il desiderio mio ; et 
buscando per voi, ricordatevi che io sono qui in tanta fisitica 
et servitii quanto posso, con quello emolumento vi ^ noto. 

Li ambasciatori per costi s' apprestano, et hanno il tempo 
assignato tutto di 25 di questo. Et Niccolb Valori anchora 
presto ne andrk in Francia, 

Erami scordato respondere alia domanda vostra delli altri 
compari,t che furono messer Batista Machiavelli, messer 
Marcello, Ludovico il capitano Domenico et Io, di bella bri 
gata ; et demovi tutti grossi nuovi. Bene valete, 

Florentiae, die xvii novembris MDiii. 

UtifrcUer Bl. 

I\\icol<i^ Maclavelloy Secretario 
F[loreyittno, RomcUj suo honorando, 

Romae. 

* Machia vein's son. t Cardinal Soderini. 

< At the infant's baptism. 
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DOCUMENT XXIV, 
(Vol. II., p. 2o;.) 

Ltllir of B. Buonacconi to Me^kiavtUi. — 4/A Dtcevtber ijos.* 
Compare honorando. Questa inattina ho ricevuto dua vo- 
stre de'39 et 30, et mi maraviglio non habbiate ricevuto mie 
lettere da' 21 in qua, che pure vi ho scripto dua o tre volte, 
et ultimamente per le mani di Bolognino, quale venne in costk 
con danari del Re ; la quale mi sar^ caro incendere habbiate 
ricevuto, perchi per vostro amore ne desidero resposta, ad cib 
si mitigassi il signer Agnolo Tucci, il quale, come per quella 
harete visto, era alteiato gravissimamente contro di voi, per 
non li havere mai resposto, che dice havervene facto scrivere 
dal Gonfaioniere et da quanti Cancellieri fe in questo Palazo. 
Scripsivi qualcuna delle parole che, in presentia di tutti Sig- 
nori, haveva usato contro di voi, che invero " furono di mala 
natura ; " et tutti gli altri Signori " stettano ad udire, che chi 
" per una passione et chi per un' altra, non si hebbono per 
" male. Et alia tomata vostra vi raguagherb di cose che non 
" le iudico da scrivere. Bastivi che ci fe di maligni cervelli, et 
" a chi displace scriviate bene del Volterra, et a chi un' altra 
" cosa; et cos'i altri con poco suo grado si afiatica, et con 
" mettervi del suo." 

Se voi fusti stato presente alia resposta, haresti iudicato vi 
amo pih che me medesimo. Non mi sforzer6 gik di persua- 
dervelo oltrimenti, perchb un di harete tanti riscontri di questo 
che lo crederrete, et forse userete verso di me altri termini non 
havete facto fino qui Et dove io possa farvi honore, o di 
parole o di facti, saniia respecto la do per il mezo. Nfe sono 
per mutarmi mai di questo animo, anchorachfe poco vi possa 
iare, Chi vi scrive che troviate altro exercitio non vi vuole 
bene, perchfe io non veggo altro pericolo ne" casi nostn che il 
consueto. II Vespuccio una volta ha carpito il tordo, che 
buon pro li facci, et anche a noi altri se ci riuscidL Credo 
habbiate speso assai, et spendiate anchora : non so gik come 
* Carle del Maihiaotlli, casselti III., n. 3^. 
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qui habbiate ad esseme satisfacto. Una volta li ambasciatori 
verranno, fra 4 o 5 dl, et voi harete subito licentia. £t io non 
so per anchora niente di venire,* n^ qui si pensa a questa 
Verranno honorevolissimamente ad ordine, et maxime il Giro- 
lamo et Matheo Strozi, die si fanno vesti et altre cose sum- 
ptuosissime ; et credo hareno honore. . . . 

" Intendo che il Gonfaloniere pensa mandarvi con Roano 
" verso Alamagnia, per essere Ik a questo loro Parlamento." 
Se fa per voi, bene quidem ; se no, ordinate li defensivL " Ma 
'^ questo sia secreto, ch^ mi faresti danno assaL" 

La Marietta non ha possuto fin qui scrivere per essere in 
parto ; credo lo fark per lo advenire. Et pure hieri vi and6 
la Lessandra, et per Dio non fe possibile farla acquiescere che 
stia in pace. 

Duolmi delli aflfanni vostri, et a I-.odovico M«relli £ar6 T 
ambasciata. Sark in una poliza in questa, quelle desiderif per 
il fratello, quelle de* Tucci ; et dice che, spendendo, vi rimbor- 
serl Pregovi ne riscriviate una sola parola. £ene Valete. 

Florentiae, die 4 decembris MDiij. 

Frater Bl. 

Nicolb vostro dice non vi scrive per non vi dare noia, che 

ha raguagliato Totto vostro ; et li casi sua non vi ricorda. 

Nicolao Afaclavello, mandatario \e(\ 

Secretario JlorentinOy tanquam 

fratri honorando, 

Romae. 



DOCUMENT XXV. 
(Vol. II., p. 214.) 

Letter of the Ten to Antonio Giacomini, — 29/A August 1504.^ 

Antonio Jacomino. Die xx augusti 1504. — Hiarsera ti si 
scripse della deliberatione facta da noi circha el voltare Arno 

* That is : — I do not know if I ought to come. t Desidera (desiics.) 
X Florence Archives, CI. X., dist. 3, n. 112, at sheet 891 : Machiavelli's 
autograph. 
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alia toira ad Fagiano, et come noi volevamo fare questa factione 
subito dopo el guasto, et che per questo egli era necessario che 
tu pensassi dove, dato el guasto, st^si bene el campo, per 
rendere securo chi lavoreri ad tale opera. Di nuovo ti 
replichiatno per questa el medesimo, perch^ tale deliberatione 
\ ferma, et voliamo ad ogni tnodo che la si metta innanzi ; et 
pert) bi5<^ia che oltre alio aiutare tale cosa cotio eETecto, la si 
aiuti etiam colla demostratione. Questo ti si dice, perchfe se fussi 
cost) alciino coadottiero ad chi non paressi, voliamo tu 11 possa 
fare intendere quale sia lo animo nostro, et che noi voliamo 
unitamente et con le parole et co' faCti la sia favorita. 

Et perchfe noi non voliamo che si perda punto di tempo, 
domattina mandereno costk Giuliano Lapi e Colombino, ad cib 
sieno teco, et, mostroti el disegnio, possiate ordinare quanto 
sia necessario. Et accib intenda qualche particolare, e' si fe 
ragionata che bisognino dumtla opere il d\, et che gti habbino 
le vanghe et zappe : voliamo pagare questi huomini ad dicci 
soldi el dl per ciascuno. Bisogna adunque pensare se di co- 
testo paese all' intomo se ne pub traire tanti, perch^ bisognia 
che siano buoni, pagandogli noi nel modo soprasciipto. Et 
havendo ragunato costl looo mairaioli, secondo lo adviso di 
Francesco Serragli, potrai examinare fra loro quali sieno sufli- 
cienti all' opera soprascripta, et li farai fennare et provedere 
degli instnimenti loio ; et el resto provedere in quel modo 
che li occorrerJi meglio. Et non ti bastando ad adempiere 
el numero questi luoghi convicini, te ne andrai ne' luc^hi 
la piopinqui ; et quando non si potessi el primo di comin- 
ciare piti opera con dumila huomini voliamo si cominci con 
quelli piCi si pu6, et cosl quanto prima si pu6, adempia el 
numero decto. 

Ragionerai tucte queste cose con Giuliano Lapi, et ti vanai 
deir opera sua per comandare ad quelle cose che in tale fac- 
tione sono necessarie. Mena decto Giuliano seco tie o quattio 
huomini per valersene, et noi facciamo conto che tu ti vaglia, 
oltre ad quelli, di Fagolo da Panano et altri simili, che fiissino 
in cotesto campo buoni ad essere soldati, et ad indiiizare una 
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simile faccenda. Nb ti scrivereno altro in questa cosa, ma d 
rimettereno ad quello che ad bocca ti discorrerk Giuliano Lapi 
£t el disopra ti si b scripto, accib che intenda avanti alio ani- 
vare suo, e* meriti di questa cosa, vi volga 1* animo, et ti 
prepari ad quella con ogni modo possibile. 

Fara' ci scrivere appunto da chi ne ha la cura, quanta mane, 
vanghe, pale, et libbre d' auti* si truovono cost^ in mimitione' 
et di tucto ci darai adviso. Potrai cominciare ad &re coman- 
dare e' Comuni che venghino con quelli huoniini ti pank, et 
un d\, quale tu giudicherai che si possa, principiare V opera ; 
et farai che portino seco la metk vanghe, et V altra met^ meie 
pale et meze zappe. 



DOCUMENT XXVI. 
(Vol. II., p. 216.) 

Letter of the Ten to the Commissary T, Tosin^hu 
zZth September I504.t 

Tomaso Tosinghi^ Commissario in Campo, JDte 28 septembris^ 
1504.— Qnesto di si sono ricevute tre vostre lettere di hieri, Ic 
quali, perchfe ci confermavano in quello medesimo che voi d 
havevo scripto per la de* 26 d\, accrescendo le dubitationi et le 
difficult^ circa el fomire coteste opere, deliberamo haveme con- 
sulta del Consiglio degli Ottanta, et di buon numero di dtta- 
dini, per vedere come havamo ad procedere. Et insumma 
loro consigliono che per ogni respecto si debbe ire avanti et 
non abbandonare T opera, anzi raddoppiare la buona diligentia, 
perchfe r habbi el fine si desidera, et non perdonare ad alcniia 
spesa, n^ disagio ; et lo hanno consigliato con tanta caldeza 
che non si potrebbe stimare. Pertanto b bene che si faccia in 
modo che nfe per voi, nfe per noi raanchi, et se stiu-bo veruno 
habbi ad seguire, nasca dal tempo ; perchb desideriamo, aven- 
doci addolere di alcuna cosa, dolerci del tempo et non delli 
huominL Et per non mancare dal canto nostro, questa sera 

* That is, chiodi (nails). 

t Florence Archives, CI. X., dist. 3, n. 112, at sheet 152 : Machiavelli's 
autograph. 
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mandereno danari per It operai, et cosl sollecitereno le altre 
cose che per noi si hanno ad sollecitare. Ma perch^ e' danari 
et el tempo si spenda utilmeate, ci pare che non si spenda ad 
nessuno modo danari in quelti operai che voi giudicate disutili, 
cosi di quelli che si truovono cost), come di quelli vi venisseno 
per lo advenire. El per6 potrete tali disutili licentiare, perchfc 
voliamo piuitosto habbiale 500 huomini che sieno buoni, che 
1000, et che ve ne sia 500 inutili. 

Vorremo, oltre ad di questo, che si pensasse come infinite 
volte si b decto, che quando pure el tempo sforzassi ad levarsi 
la opera restassi meglio et pid perfecta che fussi possibile, il che 
ci parrebbe seguissi quando voi ordinassi in modo quello b 
facto, che tucto operassi qualche cosa. Et perb vorremo che 
con soUecitudine si attendesse ad riduire la pescaia in modo 
che la facessi qualche operatione, etche le piene la fermassino 
et facessino piii forte, et cosi che si sboccassl ad ogni modo el 
secondo fosso. Et se non si potesse detto secondo fosso con- 
durlo ad Amo tucto largo come e' fu cominciato, vi si conducessi 
con quella largheza si potessi, acctoch^ per qualche modo e' 
pigliassi le acque, et non havessi ad rimanere una buca in tenu 
senza fructo. Parrebbeci anchora che voi facessi la sboccatura 
di quel fosso fomito, largo almeno cento braccia, ritirando U 
largheza in verso dove havessi ad essere la bocca del secondo 
fosso ; et se voi non potessi &re questa tale sboccatura quadra, 
la farete smussata, faccendo che el pid largo fussi dalla parte 
del fosso fomito. Questa cosa ci pairebbe che d^ssi la via piii 
facilmente all' acqua, che non maggiorc empito entrassi nel 
fosso, et togliesse facilitk a' Pisani di chiudere la sboccatura, 
sendo lai^ha. Di nuovo vi si dice che noi desideriamo che 1' 
opera si tirassi innanzi infino al fine, servendo el tempo. Ma 
peich^ el tempo pu6 guastarsi ad ogni hoia, vorremo che si 
lavorasse in quello che facessi 1' opera piCi utile, il che ci pare 
che sii il fermare la pescaia, sboccare quomodoatnque el fosso se- 
condo, et al fosso primo fare una sboccatura. Noi pensereno 
in questo mezo dove debbino andare cotesti huomini d' arme 
alle stanze, et te ne mandereno listra, acciocb^, bisognando 
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levarsi in un subito, tu sappi dove si habbino ad distiibuire, et 
non segua disordine. Ma terrai questa cosa in te, acciochb, 
sappiendosi per il campo, e' non cominciassino a levarsi prima 
che tu non ordinassi o die non fiissi el desiderio nostro. £t 
perchfe tu ci scrivi che il sig. Marcantonio desiderrebbe ess^e 
alloggiato in Maremma, potrai nel discorso del parlare dirli, 
come tu credevi che si fussi pensato qui, per honore della sua 
persona ; et per riputatione delle cose nostre costk, di alloggi- 
are la persona sua et li cavalli leggieri in Cascina, do le genti 
sue d' armi ne' luoghi oonvicini et commodL 

Intendiamo oltre ad di questo quello tu scrivi delle castagne, 
el quali noi desiderreno tbrre ad li Pisani ad ogni mode ; et 
per6 vorremo pensassi ad questa cosa, et ci scrivessi el mode 
come ti paressi da procedere, et se andandovi con una scorta 
grossa et con li huomini del paese ad ritorle, e' bastassL Com- 
municherai questa ad Giuliano Lapi. 



DOCUMENT XXVII. 
(Vol. II., p. 216.) 

iMier of the Ten to the Commissary T. Tosinghi. 
y>th September 1 504.* 

Tomaso Tosinghi in Castris Commissario. Die xxx septem- 
bris 1504. — Hieri et avanti hieri et questa mattina ti si scripse 
particularmente quale fussi el nostro desiderio circa el pro- 
cedere nelle cose di costk, et di nuovo brevemente ti replicher- 
eno, come noi vogliamo si stia tanto in campagna et si seguiti 
cotesta opera, quanto el tempo ci serve, el quale, per essere 
questo d\ bellissimo, ci d^ speranza che, se non mancha da 
voi, cotesta impresa debbi havere el fine desideriamo. Et vi 
si ricorda particularmente el fortificare la pescaia, et ridurla 
in termine che la facci qualche fructo, et cosl che voi diate la 
perfectione ad quel secondo fosso, et lo riduciate in termine 
che pigli deir acqua ; et sopra ad ogni altra cosa, vi si ricorda 

* Florence Archives, CI. X., dist. 3, n. 112, at sheet 156 : Machiavelli's 
autograph. 
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fare 1' abboccature de' fossi targhissime, in modo che fra X 
uno et I' altro fosso presso ad Amo, almeno ad cento breccia, 
non rimanghi punto di grotta, anzi sia sgrottato ogni cosa, se 
non infino al piano de' fossi, almeno quanto piii gii si puh, 
accib che venendo Amo grosso, et non trovando chi lo ritengha, 
e' rovini pid facilmente verso quella parte donde se gli i 
cominciato ad dare la via. Noi ve lo replichiamo spesso 
perchfe lo desideriamo, parendoci che, potendosi finire 1' opera 
o non si potendo finire, questa sia una delle pih utili cose et 
delle piii necessarie che voi dobbiate fare. Non voliamo 
manchare farvi intendere come e' ci fe venuto ad notitia, che 
in Barbericina et etiam da cotesta parte d' Amo donde ^ il 
campo, si truovono ancliora ritte buona quantity di biade ; di 
che ti diamo notitia, perch^ voiremo che ad ogni modo le si 
togliessino o guastassino a' Pisanl. Et se non si potessi n% 
guastare ni tbrre quelle di Barbericina, si guastassino almeno 
quelle che fussino da cotesta pane del fiume ; perb intenderai 
dove le sieno, et vedrai ad ogni roodo di privame e' nemici. 
Vaie. 

Sendosi date per il Consiglio Grande della nostra citt^ 
autoritk amplissima a' nostri Excelsi Signoii di potere per 
arbitrio loro perdonare et rendere e' beni ad qualurque Pi- 
sano, ti mandiamo, in questa, copia d' uno bando, per il quale 
si possi pubblicare tale loro autoritk ; el quale bando vorrenio 
che tu mandassi ad quella hora ti paressi piii comodo, in lato 
che chi fussi in sulle mura di Pisa lo potessi udire ; et dipoi 
lo mandassi anchora in cotesto exercito nostro. VaU. 

Per parte d^ Magnifici et ExeeUi Sigttori Priori di Libertd 
et Gonfalanieri di lustitia dd Popoh Fiorentino, si fa bandire 
et pubblieamente notificare, come egli ^ itato ad loro Excehe 
Signorie conceduta ampHsiima autoritd et facuitd dal Popolo et 
Consiglio Maggiore della citfd di Firenze, di potere concedere 
venia per arbitrio loro ad eiaseimo di )}ualunque grado, state o 
eonditione si sia, el fuale al presente habitt nella citth di Pisa, et 
restituirli e' suoi beni, et adsolverlo da ijuaJunpte delitto, maU- 
ficio excesso, per akun tempo infino ad questo di havessi contmtsso. 
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DOCUMENT XXVIIL 
(Vol. II., p. 217.) 

Letter of the Ten to the Commissary T. TosingkL 

yd Octolfer 1 504*. 

Tomaso Tosinghiy Commissario in Castris cuiversus Pisanos, 
3 octobris 1504. — Per questa tua di hieri matdna, data ad 
levata di sole, siamo advisati di molti particulari del fosso 
facto, et dello ad farsi, et della pescaia, et cosl di tucta T 
opera: commendiamoti del ragguaglio. Restaci hora solo 
un desiderio d' intendere quello habbi facto tanta acqua che 
voi ci scrivete havere preso et continuamente pigliare el fosso 
facto; perch^ vorrerao intendere bene dove V approda, et 
quello che la fa, et quanto s' allargha, et che volta piglia, et 
se la b ancora condocta alio stagno. Intendiamo appresso 
con piacere grande che del secondo fosso sia fomito per tucta 
la sua lungheza, una largheza di 10 braccia, et come per tucto 
d\ di hieri non vi doveva restare altro che 80 braccia di sboc- 
catura, la quale voi disegnate largha 55 braccia; et bench^ 
voi ci scriviate che con ogni studio et diligentia voi adtendiate 
ad decta sboccatura, nondimeno vi ricordereno quello ci 
occorre. Noi intendiamo quello che voi dite della difficult^ 
che ha cotesta sboccatura ad cavarsi, rispetto alia strada et 
alia grotta dove b el terreno piii fermo et piii forte che in tucta 
la coda del fosso ; intendiamo come fra sei dl credete haverla 
fomita, secondo el parlare di cotesti capi maestri, et come e* 
se ne potrebbono ingannare, etc. ; et examinato con quanta 
difficult^ vi si conducono gli huomini, et con quanta, condocti 
vi sono, voi ve gli mantenete, stiamo con dispiacere in qualche 
parte di questa cosa; perch^, scorciandosi el tem|X),t giud- 
ichiamo che bisognerk levare mano subito, veggiendo majume 
la voglia di coteste genti d' arme, et quando el tempo non si 
scorciassi, la pagha dalle fanterie ci b addosso. Pertanto noi 
vorremo che si attendessi con quella piii diligentia ^ possibile 

* Florence Archives, CI. X., dist. 3, n. 112, at sheet 157^ : Machiavelli*s 
autograph, 
t That is : — As the days are shortening. 
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alle sboccature, et peril ci pairebbe che voi deputassi al 
lavorare in su la sboccatura del fosso secondo, et in su el fare 
pib largha quella del primo, tucte quelle opere che vi si 
possono maneggiaie ; et se ve ne avanzassi, noc levando mano 
dalla pescaia, nelle cose necessarie, ci parrebbe le mettessi a 
lavorare in allarghare piCi, secondo el primo disegno, la coda 
del secondo fosso ; et potrete cominciarvi da capo, andando 
iavorando col benefitio del tempo et della fortuna.perchtsi potr^ 
ogni volta levar mano, et tucto quello che sai^ facto, recheHl 
utile air opera, et quello che rimarr^ ad faisi, non la disturbei^ 

Tale modo ci pare da tenere per le cagioni dette ; et perchi 
voi ci ricordate vangatori et danari, vi diciamo che bisogna 
teniate ordine che non si fughino, perchfc fare venire nuovi 
buomini da San Giovanni et Mugiello non sarebbeno a tempo, 
et tucti questi Vicarii credono che voi teniate quelli vi si sono 
mandati infino all' ultimo dell' opera, perch^ altrimenti loro 
non U possono ogni d) mandare. Pertanto, se voi gli lasciate 
fuggire ad stiere, voi rimarrete in secho, et quanto a' danari, 
non hiarsera 1' altra si mandb ad Giuliano Lapi aoo ducati, et 
questa sera se ne manda dugento altri. . . . 

E' caporali di coteste genti sono stati qui, et in summa ci 
siamo resoluti con quelli, si stia costl tanto che la opera sia 
finita, servendo el tempo ; habbiamo bene detto loro questo : 
che fra sei o otto dl crediamo che la hark hauto el suo debito. 
£t percht Marcantonio Colonna ci fa intendere desiderare 
venire infino qui, siamo content! gli dia licenza vengha la sua 
persona, con ordine di ntomare in costk subito. Vale. 



DOCUMENT XXIX, 
(Vol. II., p. MS.} 

Letter of Iht Ten to Giovan Paolo Baglioni. — t^k December \y^* 

yokanni Paulo de Balionibus. 9 decembris 1504. — Havendo 

noi inteso piu volte da qualche giomo in qua, et da pi(t * 

* Florence Archives, CI. X.,dist. 3, n. 113, it sheet 3ii<: Machiavelli's 
■utt^raph. 
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luoghi da prestar loro fede, come Bartolomeo d' Alviano in- 
grossa in terra di Roma di gente, non vi habbiamo vblto molto 
lo animo, giudicando che la non possess! essere cosa di molto 
momento, et non appartenente alio Stato nostro. Ma havendo 
inteso nuovamente el medesimo, et di piii come e* Vitegli 
fanno el simile, et richiamano tucti li huomini d' arme^ usi 
ad militare sotto e' padri loro, et rassettono insieme tucte le 
bandiere delle lor fanterie, et che sono uniti con decto Barto- 
lomeo, et che gli hanno delli altri s^uaci; ci b parso, anchora 
che per questo non ci sia cresciuto molta dubitatione, di darvi 
notitia di quanto per noi s* intende, non per altra cagione che 
per riscontrare con Vostra Magnificentia questi advisi, et di 
piii intendeme T opinione et el parere suo, et che iuditio ne 
facci ; et se tali ristringimenti sono veri, ad che fine si faccino, 
et se altri che Vitelli et Alviano convengono con questi pre- 
pararaenti, et qual fine sia el loro ; perchb in su V opinione di 
Vostra Magnificentia ci riposereno assai ; la quale per essere 
piii propinqua loro, et per molti altri respecti, ne hark potato 
intendere el vero o coniecturarlo. Et ad questo effecto le man- 
diamo ad posta el presente nostro cavallaro, ad ci6 habbi piii 
occasione di responderci indreto. 

Ulterius, ricercando questi tempi che si riveggha spesso le 
sua armi in viso per satisfarsi nel riconoscerle, et per poter- 
sene servire, bisognando, desiderremo che quelli suoi huomini 
d' arme et cavalli leggieri che per loro coramoditk si ritruo- 
vono nel Perugino, ritomassino alle stanze loro, accib che in 
sul dare questi nuovi danari o prima, li possiamo vedere in viso 
et rassegnarli. N^ altro, se non offerirci alia Signoria Vostra. 



DOCUMENT XXX. 
(Vol. II., p. 225.) 

Letter of the Ten to the Captain of Leghorn, — \oth yanuary 

1504(1505).* 

Al Capitano di Livomo, Die x ianuarii 1504. — La 

Excellentia del Gonfaloniere nostro ci ha mostro una tua lettera 

* Florence Archives, CI., X., dist 3, n. 116, at sheet 23 : MachiavelH's 
autograph. 
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che tu li scrivi, dandogli notitia delle cose di cost^ et della 
buona et diligente guardk die per te si fa in coteslo luogho, 
il che ci ^ suto sotnmaraente grato, perchfe in vero aon hab- 
biamo al presente chosa che noi desideriamo piii che cotesta. 
Et i tale tua diligentia ci fa assai buona testimonianza, lo 
esservi stato ropto la carceTe, et tractone el prigione sanza che 
da te o da altri per tuo ordine sia suto sentito, et dipoi sanza 
essere visto se ne sia pcT le mura fuggito, in modo che ogni 
poco meno di diligentia che per te si fussi usata, posseva cost! 
nasciere caso di inaggiore importanza e per advcniura inre- 
mediabile ; perchfe chi pu6 uscir fuora per le mura sanza esser 
visto, pub eliam sanza esser visto entrar drento ; et cosi chi 
sanza esser sentito pub rompere una prigione, pub eliam fare 
delle altre cose pid pemitiose, le quali non hanno per adven- 
tura bisogno di tanto aiuto, et con mancho strepito si possono 
condurre. Pertanto noi non restereno mai satisfacti della tua 
diligentia, infino non intendiamo che tu 1' habbi in modo rad- 
doppiata, che costi non si possa muovere una fc^lia che la non 
si veggha o non si senta ; et pcrchfe noi speriamo che ad questa 
hora tu harai ritrovato chi \ suto autore della roptura della 
carcere et della fuggita del prigione, voliamo ce ne dia subito 
notitia, scrivendoci chi fiimo et di quale compagnia sono et da 
quali cagioni mossL Et quando tu non li havessi anchoia 
ritrovati, userai dihgentia in cercaili per poterci satisfare in 
darcene notitia. 

Tu accenni, oltre ad di questo, nella preallegata lettera al 
Gonfaloniere nostro, come haresti da dire altre cose, oltre ad 
quelle scrivi che ra^uardano alia salute di cotesta teira, et 
sono d' importantia grande ; ma non lo lai per esser cose da 
riferire ad bocha. Donde e' ci pare che in questo caso tu non 
usi minorc pnidentia che ti habbi usata diligentia in quel pri- 
mo ; et veramente le cose d' importanza si debbono tener se- 
grete, ma non tanto che per ignoranza di quelle non vi si possa 
provedere. Et pcrb era bene consideraie che tu parlavi di 
livomo, et che bisognia parlar chiaro, et le cose d' importan/a 
dirle, niaxime scrivenda alio Excellenda del Gonfaloniere in 
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particulare, del quale lagionevolmente dovefresd confidartL 
£t per6 se tu hai da dire alcuna cosa, dilla et scrivila lai^ 
mente, accib che vi si possa fare provisione, et che noi ik» 
rcstiamo in aria per li advisi tuoL 



DOCUMENT XXXI. 
(VoL IL, p. 234.) 

Letter of the Ten to P. A, Camesecchi, Commissary in Afaremma. 

()th June 1505.* 

Ad Pierantonio Camesechi. Die 6 iunU^ in Afaremma, Le 

ultime tue de' 3 et 4 del presente, per essere piii copiose di 
advisi delle cose di Piombino, ci hanno dato aJquanto mh 
piacere, et piii ci hanno satisfacto che le altre tua ; perch^ 
quanto alii advisi, come hiarsera ti si scripse, desideriazno 
essere tenuti un po' meglio raggualiati; dell' altre cose ne 
siamo sempre restati cumulatissimamente satisfacti. Habbia- 
mo notato inter alia, in queste tue lettere, come tu ricordi 
che sarebbe bene, per fare venire in maggiore desperatione e' 
subditi di quello Signore, et per fare riconosciere lui de' suoi 
errori, prohibire alii suoi subditi che non potessino venire nel 
dominio nostro, n^ godere el benefitio et conimodo traggono 
delle mulina, come fanno continuamente ; et havendo bene 
discorso et examinata questa cosa, laudiamo assai questo tuo 
motive, et lo metteremo ad effecto, quando non credessimo 
che questo havessi ad essere un principio di zuffa. Et per6, 
pensato ad tucto, voliamo che si tenti una terza cosa ; et pare 
con questo pigliare occasione d' appiccare ragionamento, et 
intendere et scoprire in parte lo animo di quel Signore, et 
questo fe che tu li scriva una lettera con quella prudentia che 
tu saprai ; et li mostri maravigliarti assai della prohibitione 
che Sua Signoria ha facta, che non entrino subditi nostri nella 
sua terra ; et che tanto piu te ne maravigli quanto tu non sai 
indovinare la cagione ; et li dirai non havere voluto scriver- 

* Florence Archives, CI. X., dist. 3, n. 116, at sheet 151 : Machiavelli's 
autograph. 
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cene, se prima non mtenderai la causa da lui, perch^ e' fa tale 
prohibitione, deslderando che piti presto, con limutare quel 
SUO edicto, ooi non lo havessimo hauto ad sapere, che, sap- 
piendolo, noi fussimo forzati ad prohibire anchora not e' paesi 
nostri a' subditi suoL £t lo graverai ad volerci scrivere se si 
tiene offeso, o si traova in alcuno sospecto d' alcuno nostro, 
promettendoli essere parato ad iustificarlo con quetla facilitk 
che il vera si iustifica ; et in questa sententia li scriverai con 
quella pnidentia che ad te occorrer^ et della risposta ci man- 
derai copia. 

Quanto alia pagha di cotesti conestaboli, qua non si pensa 
ad altro che alia expeditione d' epsa, et subito si mander^ 
Noi scriviamo 1' alligata ad messere Criacho, per la quale 1' 
imponiamo si transferischa in Ca^cina, dove voliamo stia per 
capo di quella guardia, et con la provisione sua ordinana, et 
con cento provigionati : n& se li d^ piii compagnia, per non 
essere necessario accrescere quivi piu guardia. Conforteralo 
ad risolversi et presto, secondo el voto nostro, monstrandoli 
che chi vuole bene da questa cittk, bisogna si lasci r^olaie 
et govemare ad lei ; et non voglia che lei sia regolata da lui : 
et che questa via fe da ire insino in cielo, dove noi siomo per 
condurlo et presto : quando altrimenti, che sai^ male consi- 
gliato. Vale. 

DOCUMENT XXX IL 
(Vol. II., p. 235.) 

Letter oftkt Tett to the Governor ErcoU BetUtvoglio. 
2Hdynru 150s.* 

Ad messere Ereole Bentivoglie Govematort. Die 2Z iunii i$o$. 
— Quanto la S. V. discorre per questa sua de'a6, ci satisfa assai, 
parendoci che sia tucto bene considerato et ragionevole. Et 
perchfe quella presuppone che questi fanti venuti ad Piombino 
sieno paghati da' Sanesi et da' Luchesi, et che vi sieno condocti 

• FloTencc Archives, CL X., dist. 3, n. ii6,Btshee( 141*: MachUveUi't 
aul<%raph. 
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non consentimento loro (e' quali giudichano piii facilroente 
farci ritirare da la impresa di Pisa, et per conseguens tenerla pi& 
viva in questo modo, che se li havessin seguitato di pagare e' 
fanti et cavalli di Pisa, come feciono lo anno passato) ; et coa 
qucsti fanti, secondo quello scrive la S. V., satisfanno al 
dosiderio de' Luchesi, et Sanesi, et a Consalvo assicurarsi cfae 
Pisa non ci verrh, sotto ; non voliamo manchare di fanri 
intendcre quello che contro ad tale opinione s' intende. 
Referisce alcuno che ha hauta qualche tempo la mente dd 
Signore di Piombino, come sendo decto Signore, poich^ li entrt) 
in quello Stato, vixuto sempre con paura che noi o PandoUb 
non ne lo priviamo, monstrb prima di confidarsi di Pandolfo 
pill che di noi, presupponendo che lui havessi meno animo ad 
ingannarlo ; et Pandolfo, che dubitava che noi, non ce ne 
insignorissino, attese sempre ad crescerli e' sospecti in modo> 
che n^ e' nostri buoni portamenti, nb la fede observata, n^ c' 
benefitii li habbiamo facti, li hanno mai possuto trarre questa 
gelosia del capo. N^ si b perb tanto diffidato di noi che 
interamente si fidassi di Pandolfo, come di sopra si dice ; onde 
vivendo in questa diffidenza, pensb ricorrere ad im terzo aiuto, 
et non lo trovando propinquo, si gitt6 ad intractenere Consalvo, 
con el quale dice costui essere chiaro che li ha contracto par- 
entado, et che sark presto per scoprirsL Et di questa confidentia 
che el Signore ha hauto in Consalvo ne allega, che tenne gii 
praticha di assicurarsi per via del Papa, et come e' trov6 luoghi 
in Consalvo, lo lascib. Dice questo tale havere sollecitato 
decto Signore* Consalvo al mandargli in casi questi fanti, per 
esserli cresciuto el sospecto di Pandolfo, rispecto alio havere 
alle spalle Bartolomeo d' Alviano, in campagna et sanza partito 
et sanza Stato, del quale ha dubitato, che con consenso di 
Pandolfo, sotto colore di passare per ad Pisa, non se li gittassi in 
casa : et Consalvo ha mandati volentieri tali fanti, perchfe li 
toma ad proposito haverli quivi, per tenerci indreto et sbigot- 
tirci da el fare la 'mpresa di Pisa ; et che ad Consalvo non i 
importato molto el tenere questi fanti piii ad Piombino che nel 

♦ That is :— The Lord of Piombino. 
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Regno, haveodoli ad paghare in ogni modo ; ma piuttosto d 
guad£^;na per discaricarsene, faciendoU pasciere in sul paese d' 
altri. 

Et cosl giudicha costui che, scndo venuti decti fanti sania 
paidcipatione de' Sanesi et Luchesi, cbe noa sieno per havere 
altia coda, n^ possino fare altra facttone, nt che sia da temerli, 
se Don per quanto possono per il nuniero sono. Nondimancho 
la conclusione vera \, che questi 800 fanti sono Ik in vicinanza 
nostra, et che bisogna pensare che possino havere coda et 
possino non la havere, et fare in ogni opinione quelle 
provision! si pub, delle quali non sianio per manchare. £t 
ad Volteira et ad Campiglia, et ad Pescia si & ricordato qudlo 
habbiamo giudicato conveniisi per la salute di quelle terre, ad 
ci6 si preparino che di furto non possino essere ofTesi. Alle 
forze si provedrk ogni volta s* intenda che maggiore bisogno lo 
richiegga; d& siamo per abbandonarci, nfe dubitiamo ttiam 
essere abbandonatL £t Vostra Signoiia si tiansferirk personal- 
mente in tucti quelli luoghi, dove ella crederri fare qualche 
fructo per honore suo et secuitk nostia. V<dde. 



DOCUMENT XXXIII. 

(Vol. IL, p. 240.1 

Litter of Ike Ten to P. A. Camesecchi, Commissary in Maremma. 

ysih July isos-' 

Pier Antonio Camaechi. i^o$, Jie ^o iu/ii. — Noi habbiamo 

questo dl licevute dua tue lettere di hieri, le quali ci hanno 

dato dispiacere, veduto quanto tu monstri di temere in su li 

advisi ci sono suCi porti di Bartolomeo ; ct perch^ tu intenda 

I' ordine nostro, quando infino ad qua non lo havessi inteso, 

sappi che in su questi movimenti di Bartolomeo, havendo noi 

considerato 1' insulti ci poteva fare, et veduto ci posseva as- 

saltare in Maieroma et in Valdichiana, habbiamo sempre CTe- 

duto che vengha piii presto verso Valdichiana che in costk: le 

* Florence Archives, CLX., disl. 3, n. ii€, atsheel lyit : Mnchiavelli's 

antograph. 
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ragioni che ce lo facevono credere sono molte, le quali non 
adcade replicare. £t per questa cagione si era pensato fare 
testa grossa al Poggio, luogo comune ad potere soccorrere 
costk et le Chiane, dove fussi bisognio. Et quivi habbiamo 
vblte tucte le fanterie che si sono facte, et tucta volta le spi- 
gnamo ad quella volta, andando dietro ad el pnmo disegno 
nostro. Habbiamo questo di hauto T adviso tuo, per il quale 
scrivi Bartolomeo doveva essere infino hieri ad Scarlino ; el 
quale adviso, quando fussi vero, harebbe chiarito la partita che 
venissi con le genti in costk et non nelle Chiane ; et haremo 
facto spignere ad cotesta volta tucte le forze ordinate, se noi 
d' altronde non intendessino Bartolomeo a' 28 dl essere ad 
Istia in sul fiume. £t perchb questo riscontro habbiamo di 
pill d' im luogho, lo crediamo ; et essendo anchora in lato 
da potersi anchora voltare in Valdichiana, non ci determinia- 
mo ad voltare tucte le forze costk. Pure alcuni conestaboli, 
che hanno la compagnia loro qui in Firenze, T inviereno ad 
cotesta volta, n^ manchereno, al primo adviso certo dove e' 
sia, d' inviare gli altri : nb siano per manchare di aiuto n& ad 
te, n^ ad cotesto paese. 

Et perch^ tu intenda meglio le qualitk del nimico, sappi 
che el conte Lodovico di Pitigliano, che ha 60 huomini d' ar- 
me, non solum non viene seco, ma noi questa mattina V hab- 
biamo condocto, et b diventato soldato nostro. El signore 
Renzo de Ceri, che ha pi{i di 80 huomini d' arme, non vuole 
seguirlo ; molti huomini da bene, spicciolati, come el Mancino 
da Bologna et altri, 1' hanno lasciato, tale che non li resta 150 
huomini d* arme et 200 cavaUi l^gieri: fanterie non ha; Gian 
Paulo n^ Sanesi non lo aiutono. Viene ad questo insulto con- 
tro la voglia di Consalvo ; et di questo ne habbiamo mille ri- 
scontri, in modo che delle fanterie di Piombino non fe per va- 
lersi, nfe per havere riceptaculo in quella terra. 

Onde, considerato ogni cosa, non ^ tanto terribile questa 
sua venuta che non si possa opporseli, et che con le forze ti 
truovi cost\ non lo possi tenere ad bada tanto che li altri soc- 
corsi venghino, che verranno subito. Et quando havessi dove 
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fussi al certo, ne scriverrai al Govematore, chiedendogli quelle 
forze che ti pub subministrare. Pertanto di nuovo ti si fa fede 
che noi non siamo per abbandonare nfe te nfe cotesto paese, 
purch^ tu non 1' abbandoni te medesimo. Et comunlcherai li 
advisi di questa lettera ad el signer Marcanlonio, ad ci6 veggha 
in quanti passi d' acqua si trova el nemico, et conosca quanto 
e* si habbia ad temere di lui, ad cit> che non ci nuoca piCi la 
Tcputatione sua che le forze. Polvere, passatoi, gavette et 
molte altre cose ti se ne mandb infino domenica buona somma. 
Se Girola («V) Pilli si truova in cotesto paese, fenneralo 
costl, et per la prima ti scriveneno quello voliamo ne facci. 

DOCUMENT XXXIV. 
(Vol. II., p. 241.) 

Letter of the Ten lo the ContmUsary Antonio Ciacomini. 
ibtk August 150S.* 

Antonio Giacomino, Commissario Gentmli. xftat^usti. — Per 
la tua A,f data hiarsera ad 6 hore, intendiamo come voi, per 
havere inteso per duplicate, Bartolomeo d' Alviano volere 
ire alia volta di Pisa, eri deltberati andame questa mattina 
allc Caldanelle, per essere el passo dove lui ^ necessitato 
venirvi sotto, quando vc^lia ire ad Pisa per la Maremma. 
Intendiamo le genti dite che sono rimase ad Bartolomeo, et 
la opinione certa havete di metterlo ad mal cammino, quando 
vi vengha ad trovare. Noi habbiamo consideiato et exanii- 
nato bene questo scrivere vostro ; et constderata la prudentia 
tua et della Signoria del Govematore, non ne habbiamo pelo 
che pensi e* vi possa incontrare per alcun conto alcuna cosa 
sinistra, perchb sappiamo haiete pensato ad ogni cosa che pot- 
essi sforzarvi, et mettere in niina coteste genti ; ct che harete 
considerato come, nonobstaote che si dica che Gian Paulo 
sia ad Grosseto, e* potrebbe sanza la persona sua havere in- 

* Florence ATctiives,CLX., dist. 3, tu 116, at sheet 1911 : Uuhi«Telli'* 
aolognph. 
t Tlui maik iixlicfttet Itul the letter had been cuiied ty a ^ecUl 
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grossato Baitolomeo delle sue gend; et come nonobstante 
che el Signore di Piombino vi habbi testificato havere ad sos- 
pecto Baitolomeo, potr^a tamen essere che fiissino confideDti, 
et che queste cose fussin facte per havervi piii incantif 
Crediamo che harete etiam pensato gli ahiti ch' e* Pisaoi 
possono dare ad Bartolomeo nel £usi avanti, et ad mille ahre 
cose che noi non ss4)remo altrimenti disconere. 

Nondimancho, con tucta questa opinione, vi significheTeno 
lo animo nostro, quale ^ che noi desideriamo assai, che Bar- 
tolomeo d'Alviano non passi per ad Pisa, per fuggire tutte 
quelle molestie che ci potrebbe fare, essendo congiunto co' 
PisanL Ma noi desideriamo molto piii, et sanza comparadone, 
che si salvi cotesto exercito ; perch^, passando lui ad Pisa, 
noi haremo mille rimedi, come potete per voi immaginare, 
mediante le nuove genti condocte, le quali fanno adcelerare 
forse Bartolomeo di darvi occasione d' appiccarvi, per non lo 
havere ad fare quando fussi tucti insieme, et mediante le pia- 
tiche che vanno adtomo, di che vi habbiamo dato piena infor- 
matione. Ma, perdendo coteste genti, non ci sarebbe remedio 
alcuno ; et perb desiderreno che si fuggissino tucte quelle 
zufFe, dove tucte coteste nostre forze s' havessino ad impeg- 
nare, et nelle quali bisognassi o vincere al tucto o essere ropti 
al tucto. Nb crediamo che voi la intendiate altrimenti, n^ 
habbiate altro in disegno che questo, per le ragioni preallegate, 
per quelle che per altre vi habbiamo decte, et per quelle che 
voi medesimi conosciete et ad noi anchora havete scripte 
Insomma noi ricordiamo di nuovo alle prudentie vostre la 
salute di coteste nostre genti, la quale voliamo si prepongha 
ad ogn* altra cosa. Noi non vi ricordereno che egli ^ bene 
pensare in ogni evento come rimane Volterra et Livomo; 
perch^, sendo certissimi che el fine habbi ad essere buono, 
govemandovi con quella prudentia che noi ci persuadiamo, 
non scade pensarvL Pure, quando ad voi paressi di havervi 
consideratione et provedervi in qualche modo, o voi lo farete 
costk, o voi ce ne adviserete ; et cosl d' ogni altra cosa che ad 
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voi occona. Et no! di nuovo vi ticordiamo el salvare coteste 
gentL* 

DOCUMENT XXXV.t 
CVoL II.. p. 143.) 
Letter of the Commissary Antonio T. Cituomini U tie Ten, from 
Bibbitna, the IJtA August 1505. // refi<?r/i the defeat of 
Alviano by the Florentitus an the same dig>. 

Magitijki Domini met ebservandissimi, etc. — Hkrsera a hore 
una, fu r ultima mta da presso a Campiglia, donde questa 
mattina, per haver notitia che el signor Bartolonieo si levava, 
ci mettemo in ordine ancora noi. Et stando in aspectatione 
alia volta di Pisa, nel levare del sole, lo vedemo sulla cani- 
pagnia, con la battaglia, appresso le Caldane ; al quale passo 
non parve al signor Govematore et ad me assaltarlo, ma 
andame per la via che va da Campiglia a San Vincenti, con 
ordjne che dove lo trovavamo, incontrarlo. Et afline di haverlo 
maturo et disoidinato, et che non ci schappassi innanzi, li 
numdamo pet dirieto, per la via delle Caldane, messer Mala- 
testa et Pavolo da Parrana, con commissione che andassino 
tucta volta assaltando ; et per davanti, per la via fiicemo noi, 
tucto il resto de' cavalli leggieri, per fare quelle medestmo 
eflecto che questi mandad per coda, quali arrivati a Santo 
Vincenti avanti loro, furono alle mani. Ed ancora che 
pigliassino parecchi cavalli de* nimici, non poterono risistere, 
et se ne tomorono per la via nostra, quali ci trovorono a 
mezo miglio discosto a Santo Vincenti, con li tand et gente 
d'arme. 

Et ritiacto da loro che e' nimici erono in buona parte 
passad, piacque al signor Govematore die temporeggiando 
d conducemo appunto alia coda de' nimici, nelle mine di 

* On the niBTgiD ire Tt$A ■■ iV ±, ad on 3 1/3, at Conuit. This is to 
indiote the boar at which this replj.wu to be despatched by ipedal 
meneiigtr. Cimiole wonM be the courier*! name 

t Carte M MaeKiavdii, conetta IV., n. ii. 
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Santo Vincenti, dove havevono fetto testa di loro gente d' arme 
et fanti. £t noi, visto tale ordine, con il colonnello del Zitolo 
ct messer Victorio, uniti insieme, et con le squadre del signor 
M. Antonio et signor lacopo investimo ne' nimici, i quali al 
primo assalto ne detton le spalle : dove furono feriti e morti 
buona parte de' fanti, talmente che mai piii se ne vide nissuno. 
Cos\ fu preso qualche cavallo. £t non piii avanti ci detton 
le spalle, che una areata passato il fosso di Santo Vincenti, 
verso Bibbona ; et fatto testa, li ributtarono li nostri fino al 
detto fosso, tanto gagliardamente del mondo {sic) : al che si 
provide con il tirare avanti il colonnello del signore Piero et 
Conte di Sterpeto uniti, et le squadre di messer Hanibale 
Bentivogli et lance spezate. £1 fatto grandissima punta li 
inimici di riguadagnare tal passo, maxime la persona del signor 
Bartolomeo, quale fu ferito nella faccia, con tutto il fiore delle 
sue genti non potb mai spuntame : dove fu guasti assai cavalli 
et huomini. Infra il qual tempo giunsono i falconetti, quali 
per insino allora non s' erono possuti operare : in su che 
facemo gran fondamento, et vincere a ogni modo sanza 
nissuno pericolo, et sanza cacciargli altrimenti con le genti, 
battendo con detti falconetti il ristringimento delle loro genti, 
che era circa cento huomini d' arme. Quale cominciatosi 
per le artiglierie ad aprire et desordinare, ci parve tempo 
investirgli con tutte le forze, et cosl con li cavalli leggieri per 
marina, le gente d* arme per la strada, et li fanti dal canto di 
sopra per il boscho, li mettemo per quella via che pih volte 
s' b detto a Vostra Signoria di fare, talmente che da Santo 
Vincenti sino in Ciecina, mai s' fe facto che pigliare. 

Et in effecto, abreviando, ritraiamo solo essere schappato il 
signor Bartolomeo con circa xx cavalli corridori, tutti disarm- 
ati, quali crediamo che da Musachino et quelli di Rosignano 
non possino schappare; perchb non potendo li nostri seguitarli 
sin l£ charichi di preda et di prigioni (che infino a' fanciuUi et 
pastori di Bibbona n' ^no presi), usaron li nostri cacciatori 
farlo intendere a Rosignano. Donde in questa hora habbiamo 
lettere da Giovanni, che Musachino calava loro adosso, no 
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sapendo pert* fiissi della fuga de' cacciati da aoi, non havendo 
nuova della rotta, ma indicando solo cavalli di Pisa. Haran- 
noli trovati stxachi talmente, che tenemo per certo non ne sia 
schappato nissuno ; et maxime che intendiamo andavano per 
marina, dove sono passi strectissimi. Piaccia a NosCro 
Signore Dio che li nostri li airivino, affine che lo insolente sia 
exempio alii altri presuntuosL 

Se le Signorie Vostre non saranno per questa raguagliate 
secondo il desiderio di quelle, mi haranno per iscuso ; et fia 
per la prima, altra con dire parti cularmente e' nomi de' baroni 
presi et numero della bella gente trovata, quali di cavalli, 
arme et veste sono benissimo addobbati, con presentia di 
huomini da bene : di che hanno facto prova, non havendo 
perso per difetto loro, ma di chi insolentemente li conduceva. 

Scordavami dire che, poi havemo rotto e' nimici alia Torre, 
non havendo comoditi di scrivere, spacciai il Zerino cavallaro, 
che a boca facessi intendere quel tanto haveva visto, et la 
speranza che havamo dipoi sotto Castagneto, scguitando la 
caccia de' nimici. D^tti fhtica a Luca Cavalcanti di venire 
fin costl, per raguagliare Vostre Signorie, quali haranno agiustar 
fede, per essere stato in fatto. El se ho tardato Rno a mo' a 
scrivere, I' ^ causato lo attendere le genti qui, con tanti 
prigioni che sono pih di noL 

Domane et non prima che noi vi saremo tucti, piglieremo 
qualche luogo dove si possa stare ; et in questo mezo Vostre 
Signorie diranno quel tanto vogliono si facci, quali sono 
sapientissime, et noi siamo figliuoli dl obbedientia. Quefeli- 
citer vaUant. Ex felUibus castrii iusta Bibbonam, die xvii 
auguiti 1505, hera xxiiii.* 

Antonius de Tebalducis 
Generalis Commissarius. 

Magnifids domims Decern Viris 
Liberiatis et Balie Reypiibtue 
Florentinoe . . . observandissimu. 

" Coventor Ercole Bentivt^Iio's letter, written on the same day, ii much 
shorter, torn in many places, and gives much fewei details of the rojl. We 
quoted it in its place. 
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DOCUMENT XXX VL 
(VoL II., p. 251.) 

Letters of B, Buanacc&rn to MachiaveiU dmrm^- the iaiief^s 

mission to Julius II.* 

i.t 

Niccotb honorando. lo ho ricevuto la vostra de' 30, et 
mandato le chiavi alia Marietta, con ^li intendere quanto m' 
ordinastL II simile farb domani de' danari della A^X bench^ 
non vegga modo ad mandarveli securi. £t per6 vorrei ve ne 
valesti costi o da Monsignore reverendissimo o da quakuno 
altro, et me li traessi qui, dove subito li paghereL Expecte- 
ronne una risposta : dipoi ne farb quanto m' impdrrete. 

Le cose de' fanti vanno per quello ordine desiderate; et 
cosl feci pagare quelli 4 conestabili mi lasciasti in nota. £t 
se nulla mi mancava, questo rifiorisce, che voi non fusti partito 
di dua d\, che io ero per Palazo con tre drieto; et questa 
mattina n' ho rimandato il Tedesco, che volse ire in quello di 
Pisa ad vedere il paese. State di questo con lo animo posato, 
perch^ sendo rinfrescati qui quelli medesimi advisi della passata 
dello Imperatore che scrivete voi, tra li primi ragionamenti in 
su tale accidente fu che le ordinanze si tenessino di presso, 
come cosa pili salutifera et pih importante per ogni respecto. 
N^ vo* mancare di dirvi che, havendo facto mettere dreto alio 
officio Bastiano da Castiglione, capo di quelli del Valdamo di 
sotto, per lo effecto sapete, et essendo domandato come havea 
li homini ad ordine, rispose : — lo ve ne darb in 4 hore 700, 
et tutti homini da ogni factione. — In suUe quali parole si 
maravigliarono gustam[ent]e§ come cosa di grande momento; 
et cosi fu expedito di cib che desiderava. Howi volsuto 

* We give these letters, because, besides the political news they contain, 
they clearly prove that even when away from Florence, Machiavelli's 
thoughts were always directed to the establishment of the New Militia. 

t Carte del Ma^hiavelli, cassetta IV., n. 103. 

X This mark generally stands in the place of the word staffetta, 

§ The letters here and there given in parentheses are added bj us. At 
these points the MS. is torn. 
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[dire] queste poche parole di questa materia, ad vostra satis- 
factione, sdmando vi habbi[no ad] essere giate. Le altrc 
cose tutte vanno per 1' ordine loro. 

Se io dicessi noa vi havere invidia, non vi confesserei la 
verity ; et per la fede mia, non per altro, se non per la continua 
conversatione liarete col nostro revereodissimo Monsignore, la 
quale sono certo vi riuscirk tra le mani d' una gran lunga 
meglio non ve la havevo dipinta. Raccomandatemeli, ve ne 
prego, quando vi viene bene. Con le altre Dio vi dia migliore 
fortima non dfette a noi, che credo le faccende vi adiuteranno 
assai, quale faano destare li homini et mutare di natura. 

Io non so che altro mi vi scrivere. Messer lustiniano vi si 
laccomanda, et io To il simile. Adia 

Fiorentie, die prima augusti 150& 

Vister Bla. 
Nicolao Maclavello, Secretario fiorentino 

apud Sumntum Ponttficem, Seertta- 

rio, [jt'}o plurimum honarando, etc. 
AUa Corie. 



Niccolb hotieranio. Io vi ho scripto ad questi dl pib volte, 
et dectovi della ricevuta delle chiavi, et come s' eron mandate 
ad madonna Marietta, et dell' origine ad punto del tumulto di 
Casentino, et ci6 che altro s' intendeva di nuovo, et di piti 
quello che si pensassL Et perch^ io stimo pure che ad questi 
hora le havete ricevute, non le replicherb altrimenti ; perchfc, 
quando bene volessi, non potrei, che non mi ricordo di quello 
feci due hore fa. Inoltre harete, per mano di Michelagnolo 
scultore, ricevuto li denari della d, di che expecto intendeme 
qualcosa, per la prima vostra. Hieri dipoi mi furono presentate 
1' ultime de' dua et de' 3, alle quali non mi accade che dire, 
perchfe non ho udito brontolare persona, nfc reprehendervi in 
cosa alcuna. Delle altre cose sapete ne sono del medesimo 
animo di voi, havendovi alia tomata mia di cotesta Coite, assai 
* Carte del Machiawlli, caasetta IV., D. 105. 
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bene expresso el modo del vivere, etle qualitk et condictioni di 
ciascuno. A Alexandro farb V ambasciata, et non quelli altri 
non har6 a durare molta fatica, perchb non ce ne conosco 
troppi. Cos! voi farete per me T officio d' amico col Monsignor 
reverendissimo di Volterra. 

Hoggi b stato al magistrato de' Dieci una lacopo Doffi nostro 
cittadino, homo sensato et di bonissimo cervello, quale 3 d' 
sono tomb di Alamagna ; et delle cose dello Imperatore refer- 
isce quanto vi dirb appresso. £t prima, di haverlo lasciato 
qualche 5 giomatc di qua da Anspnic, verso el Friuoli pure, 
dove attendeva ad fare buona cera, et alle caccie : et le gente 
sue essere tutte alle stanze, quali (quando le havea insieme) 
non erano, tra homini ad pib et cavallo, 4 mila : et quivi 
ragionarsi poco del passare, anchora che habbi comandato tutte 
quelle cittk che li hanno ad dare aiuti, che stieno ad ordine 
con epsi : et in effecto esservi poca preparatione al passare, et 
maxime di danari, che dice non ha uno soldo. In Anspruch 
era il Consiglio suo et buono numero d* artiglierie, naa movi- 
mento alcuno non vi si vedeva. Et che del passare suo non ha 
udito, senno poichfe fu in su quel de* Vinitiani, quali ne parla- 
rono assai, et mandavono anchora qualche forza verso quelli 
confini, ma poche : et lui havea trovati quando 50 et quando 
100 fanti : altre provisioni no. A Venetia era 3 sua ambascia- 
tori, quali non havevono, tra tutti tre, 1 2 cavalli ; et la exposi- 
tione loro non si ritraheva. In modo che, udito costui, 
persona sensata, io credo certo che queste nuove della passata 
sua non sieno da' Vinitiani tracte fuora ad altro fine che quello 
scrivete vol 

Altro non ho da dirvi stasera, se non che di hora in hora si 
expecta el Catholico a Piombino ; et qui non s* b anchora facto 
ambasciatori in alcuno luogo. . . . 

Florentie, 6 7bris 1 506. 

Frater Bl. 
Kicolao Maclavello^ Secretario fiorentino 
apud Summum Ponti^ficem\y tnaiori 
honorando. Alia Corte^ in casa Monsig- 
nore reverendissimo di Volterra. 
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Carissimo NUcolo. . . . Le nuove dello Imperatore ogni 
dl linfTescano qui, et 1' ultime che ci furono per quello lacopo 
Doffi venuto di 1^ per ultima mia vi scripsi paiticulanneDte, 
quale port6 el canonico de' Semstori, con molte altre et 
pubbliche et private. Rinvenitele, Tamett, perchfe la cosa 
impotta quanto sapete, et lo haversi a fondare in su advisi in- 
certi e confusi i periculoso, vi si mandat Beniardo de' Ricci 
con salario di dua Sorini larghi di grossi el dl ; et alia mano ha 
havuto isoducati. Doverrannefaremeglio di voi; "etchilo 
ha messo innanzi, ha facto per risucitarto, et darvi uno con- 
tntppeso ; fe homo che si sappia accomodare raeglio di voi. " t 
Dio li dia buona fortuna, et li altn non dimentichi, se li piace, 
che ce n' b bisogno, anzi necessity La commissione sua fe 
rappresentarsi a quello Principe, et in nome di questa Signoria 
ofTerirli come buon Rgliuoli tutti li loro favori, etc, con parole 
lai^he et generalL Ma il fine della mandata & per haveie 
certa notitia di questa passata, per potersi meglio deliberare a 
quello che si havessi ad fare, etc Ho^ si faranno ambascia- 
ton per ad Napoli, per honorare el Catholico ; et se tocheril 
Piombino, vi si manderi messere Giovanvictorio, Alamanoo, el 
Gualterotto et Niccolb del Nero, per riceverlo et honorarlo 
anchora in quello luogo. Sono homini di assai quality et che 
o sapranno fare ; et quella Maestk doverrk restame satisfacta. 

Delle ordinanze non vi ho da dire altro, se non che Bastiano 
da Castiglione, che sta a San Miniato, 8 cU sono fece it battag* 
lione generale ; dove si trovb el Signore di Piombino che 
tomava da' bagni, ad instantia di chi fu facto, et molti altri di 
Cascina. Satisfece assai, secondo mi scrive Bastiano. Ma 
questa voce di darsi danari a Bologna et in Romagna, ha facto 
che qualcuno di quelli del vicariato di Firenzuola vi sono 

* Carlidil Mathiavtili, casMtta IV., n. 8l. 

t That is ; — to ihe Emperor, 

i Here Ihe cipher is tianscribed in Macbiavelli's hand. 
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andatL Evisi riparato in modo non si doverrk pkardre da casa 
persona. 

La vostra brigata sta bene : cosi st&se la mia, che io a ogni 
modo ho ad girare, in modo sono traficto ! £t advisate se 
havesti, da Michelagnolo quelli, danari. Ringratiovi dell' oferta 
&cesti, che anchorachi 10 sia in extrema necessid^ so che a 
voi costk non avanza, et haresti bisogno di mold piii. Non 
altro. 

Florentie, die viiij 7bris 1506. 

JF rater ^ 
Nicolao MadaveUo^ Secretario fioren- 
tino afmd Summum Pontifieem^ 
[/anjfuam fratri hanorando* 

4.t 

Niccotb honorando. Io ho paura di non diventare con li amici 
un poco transcurato come vol Dicovi questo, perch^ mi pare 
un anno che io non vi scripsi, et solo ^ accaduto per infingar- 
daggine, ad chiamarla per il nome suo. Dua di fa riceve' la 
vostra, credo de' 26, con la alligata a Francesco, quale si mand6 
fidatamente. £t io, per respondervi al quesito, credo possiate 
domandare danari al publico securamente. . . . AlSoder- 
ino lessi quanto mi scrivete. Credo vi riscriverrit di nuovo, et 
voi farete quanto vi parrL 

Ad Napoli andranno li dua ambasdatori, cio^ messer Fran 
cesco Gualterotti et lacopo Salviati ; et sark bella legaticme, 
et per la qualitk delle persone, et per la compagnia de' giovani 
si dice andranno con loro : che tutto sark ad proposito, per- 
ch^ questo Catholico Re, che dua di fa era a Savona, viene 
con tanta pompa di abriglamend et di ogni altra cosa, che chi 
vi andrk bene ad ordine, li bisognerk ad vc^ervi comparire. 
Consalvo a' di 27 fu a Livomo, che andava incontro al suo 

* On a slip of paper, attached a little above the address are the words : 
Bernardo Nasi i dg^ duct in cambio di Guicciardino. 
t Carte dd MachiaveUit cassetta IV., n. 83. 
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Re, et dal Commissario nostro di decto luogo fu visitato et 
presentato, in modo se n' and6 satisfactissimo, con dire che 
Italia riceveA molti beni per la venuta del suo Re, et che 
Firenze ne hai^ la parte sua ; excusandosi delle cose di Pisa 
con dire che quelli tempi ricercavono cosl, ma che per 1' adve- 
nire fai^ in modo che la dttk conoscerk che ne fa capitale. 
Fu a Fiombino, dove erano ambasciatori pisani ; et non ob- 
stante lo pregassino ad ire in Pisa, absolute lo recus6. Le 
cose di Genova al continuo sono peggiorate per li gentili ho- 
mini, quali tutti sono fuora ; et di gtk hanno tolto tutte le 
terre teneva messer Gianluigi nella Riviera di Lerante, o 
buona parte di esse....Questa mattina, per advisi privati da 
Lione, de' 23 cU, s' intendeva esservi slato lo homo di Ays 
che veniva di Corte, con commissione del Re ad Ciamonte, 
che d^ssi a Nostro Signore, per la impresa di Bologna, quelle 
tante lance vonL Cosl andrk 1' iropresa avanti a ogni modo, 
po' che cost\ si va di buone gambe. Qui non & altro di nuovo; 
et io non so che mi vi dire piii, se non che la brigata vostra 
sta bene, et li danari della ^ sono in quel medesimo legato, 
ch& non seppi la venuta di Giuliano Lapi. Credo domani 
adoperame imo ducato, che ve lo riporri) fra pochi di, che ne 
ho preso sicurtk in suUe parole vostre- Nu plura. 
Florentie, die xxx 7bns, honi 4 noctis 1506. 

Qutm msti B. 

Respondete della ricevuta almeno. 
fJicolao Maclavello, Secretario flortn- 

lino [a^mf] Pontiftcem, suo ma- 

xittu honorando. 

A/la Corit. 

5-* 

Niccolo hoHoranio. Io non ho dato a Piero del Nero quelli 

danari, et la causa fu, perchb io sono si bene agio, che non 

pote' valermi d' uno fiorino per rimectervi quello ne haveo 

cavato. £t poichb non volete gnene dia, non Io faro ; anzi 

* CarttdHMtKhistielli,<ass<Vii.V].,-a.%\. 
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per il primo cavallaro che ver^ ad Castiacharo, li manderb al 
RufRno, con online ne segua V ordine vostro. N^ di questo 
accade parlame piii. 

Quest! Signori Dieci, in sulla domanda vostra di qualcbe 
danaio, dixono : — Elli b ben ragione, noi lo faremo ad ogni 
modo. — £t stamani mi dixe el Gonfaloniere, che vof gnene 
scrivevi per quella li deed ; et che hoggi li parlassi, et cosi 
faro. Et credo, sanza manco per il primo, mandarvi qualche 
provisione. £t statene sopra di me, che il chiedere non man- 
cherk. 

A Giovambatista Soderini leggerb quel capitulo, come fed 
r altro ; ma voi vi volete scusare sempre, o con la trascurag- 
gine o con le faccende ; et questo non basta alii amici» perch^ 
vogliono essere riconosciuti per talL £t io sono in modo 
fracido ad fare scuse per voi, che se vo' fussi mie padre, harei 
pill d' una volta decto : — Vadi ad recere. — Scrivete una volta 
se voi desti la lettera d' Alexandro a San Gioigio, o se mai lo 
rivedesti poi dal primo adviso me ne destL Se voi sapessi 
quanto v' b amico, ne terresti altro conto. Ma voi siate un 
carellone, et chi vi vuole vi trassini col bastone. 

Io non voglio mancare di dirvi, benchfe lo potessi difienre 
alia tomata, che, per chi vi fu presente et pid d' uno che 
'* Alamanno sendo a Bibona, ad tavola con Ridolfo, dove v' 
erano anchora molti giovani, parlando di voi, dixe : — Io non 
" comissi mai nulla a cotesto ribaldo, poi che io sono de 
" Dieci, — "* seguitando el parlare in questa sententia o meglio. 
Notate questo, se voi non fussi bene " chiaro de lo animo suo 
ad facto." Et ingegnatevi di esserci avanti le raferme.t Potre, 
vi scrivere molte altre cose, sed coram copiosius. 

Questa mattina ci sono suti advisi in questi Uguccioni, 
della morte dell' Arciduca, in 4 dl, di riscaldato et rafreddato : 
cosa veramente di grandissimo momento, perchb si tiene per 

* In this letter also the deciphered passages are in Machiavelli's hand- 
writing. 

t That is : Namely before the time for the re-nomination of the 
Chancery employes. 
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ceno, et ad quesf hora ne ^ 1' advtso cost). Non si stima 
perb che habbi Ule nuova ad fare ritomare indrieto el Re d' 
Aragona, che per li ultimi advisi s' aspettava a Genova, per- 
chfe quelli baroni di Castiglia haimo el suo figliolino nelle 
mani, et vonanno governarlo ad loro modo, come feciono 
FUminghi del padre ; n^ anche si fiderebbono di lui, per es- 
sersi una volta inimicati, etc, Et per6, vedendo Sua Maestk 
la cosa incerta, et sendo horaraai vicino ad Napoli, che b suo 
certo, et da non lo stimare manco che la Castiglia, si fa iudi- 
cio ven^ avanti : che Dio lo voglia per il bene d' Italia, Se 
pure tomassi indrieto, ci sarit pure questo bene, che li ha seco 
Consalvo, et non lo doveirk ragionevolmente volere piu nel 
Regnio. E iudicata questa cosa molto ad proposito del 
Christianissimo, et il contrario de' Vinitiant, che non potranno 
piii usare la inaschera. dello Imperatore, nt lui passare in Italia, 
et li dua Re sopradecti, sanza respecto, procedere all' acquisto 
di quello tengono di loio. Ferchfe, mancando questo sospetto 
al Christianissimo delta passata del Re de' Romani, mancher- 
anno quelli respecti che lo facevano tanto intractenerii ; et il 
Papa anchora doverk piii liberamente et pid animosamente 
cercare il suo. Sono cose che bisogna, ad non volere ingan- 
narsi, rimectersene al successo. 

Per lettere di Francia de' 25, s' intende il medesimo che 
scrivete voi, della larga et honorevole concessione facta al 
Papa delle gente ; et di piii una caldeza oltr' ad misura del 
legato, in favore di Sua SantitL Ma la condotta di Giampaulo 
i dispiaciutati lino alia anima. Percht, nel parlare, Sua Si- 
gnoria dixe : — El Papa d dovea adiutaie castigare quello 
mecciante, che ci fece, etc Ma avanti che 1 giuoco resti, non 
ci varreno ad ogni modo : indugi quanto pub, che non la 
canipei^. — Dinno al Papa 55a lance, et di piCi messer Mer- 
curio greco, con cento cavalli leggieri, 8 cannoni grossi et pifi 
altri pezi d' artiglierie, et Ciamonte per capa £t hanno ordi- 
nato che il conte Lodovico della Mirandola sia tracto di Stato, 
et messovi et conte Giovanfiancesco. 

El Re d' Inghittena non ha vobuto publicare el mariaggio 
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di madama Margherita, perch^ pare che Doca di Savoii 
perissi di mal franzese, et che Id ne padssi : et in su questo 
sospecto sta sospesa Di che Franzesi hanno pensato vakni 
con tenere pratica di darii la damisella d' Angol^me....* 

£1 Christianissimo \ partito da Bles, et viene verso Boiges ; 
et non passando F Imperatore, si tomerk indrieto con animo 
resoluto venire ad primavera in Italia. Quivi non era anchixa 
advise della morte dell' Arciduca. £t di piii hanno ordinate 
di guadagnarsi el Duca di Savoia per piii respecti Le vostre 
lettere mandai ad bottega di Piero del Nera Adio. 
Florentie, die 6 octoberis 1506. 

Quern nosii R 

Nicolao Maclavello Secretario 

fiorentino apud Pontificem,..* 

suo observ. 

Alia Corte, 



DOCUMENT XXXVII.t 
(Vol. II., p. 261.) 

MachiavelUs Report on the Institution of the New Militia. 

Voi mi havete richieste che io vi scriva el fondaniento di 
questa Ordinanza, e dove la si truovi : farollo ; et ad maggiore 
vostra cognitione, mi far6 un poco da alto, et voi harete pa- 
tienza ad leggierla. 

Io lascierb stare indrieto el disputare se li era bene o no 
ordinare Io Stato vostro alle armi ; perchb ognuno sa che chi 
dice Imperio, Regno, Principato, Repubblica ; chi dice huo- 
mini che comandono, cominciandosi dal primo grado et 
descendendo infino al padrone d' uno brigantino, dice iustitia 
et armi. Voi della iustitia ne havete non molta, et dell' armi 
non punto ; et el modo ad rihavere T uno et 1' altro fe solo or- 

* Both in this and the preceding letter are certain words in cipher, 
which are quite unintelligible. 

t The original of this document is among the Carte del MachiaifelH^ 
case I., n. 78. It has not been given in any edition of the Opere ; but 
was, as we stated in note to p. 514, published in marriage pamphlets, first 
by Ghinassi, then, with greater accutacy, by Professor D'Ancona. 
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dinarsi all' anni per deltberatione publica, et con buono ordine, 
et mantenerlo. N^ v* ingannino cento cotand anni che voi 
aete vissuti altrimenti et mantenutivi ; perchi se voi consider- 
rete bene questi tempi et quelli, vedrete essere impossibile 
potere preservare la vostra liberty in quel medcsimo moda 
Ma perch^ questa & materia chiara, et quando pure la si 
havessi addisputare, bisognerebbe entrare per altra via, la 
lasciert) stare indreto. Et prcsupponendo che la sententia sia 
data, et che sia bene annarsi, volendo ordinare lo Stato di Fi- 
renze, alle armi, era necessario examinaie come questa militia 
si avessi ad introduire. Et considerando lo Stato vostro, si 
truova diviso in cittk, contado et distrecto ; si che bisognava 
cominciare questa mihtia in uno di questi luoghi, o in dua, O 
in tutti ad tre ad un tracto, Et perch& 1e cose grandi hanno 
bisogno d' essere menate adagio, non si poteva in nessuno 
modo, nfe in dua, nb in tucti ad ire e' sopraddecti luoghi, sanza 
confusione et sanza pericolo introdurla : bisognava pertanto 
eleggieme uno. Nfe piacque di tbrre la citti, perchfe chi con- 
stdera uno exercito, ad dividerlo grossamente, lo truova com* 
posto di huomint che comandono et che ubbidiscono, et di 
huomtni che militano ad pife et che militano ad cavallo ; et 
hauendo ad introdurre forma di exercito in una provincia 
inconsueta all' armi, bisognava, come tutte 1' altre discipline, 
cominciarsi da la parte piU facile ; et sanza dubbio egli ^ piti 
feicile introdurre militia ad pife che ad cavallo, et t piCi facile 
imparare ad ubbidire che ad comandare. Et perchb la vostra 
citt^ et voi havete ad essere quelli che militiate ad cavallo et 
comandiate, non si poteva cominciare da voi, per essere questa 
parte piii difficile; ma bisognava cominciare da chi ha ad 
ubbidire et militare ad pife, et questo fe el contado vostro. Nfc 
parse pigliare el distrecto, anchora che in quello si possa 
introdurre militia ad pife, perchfe non sarebbe suto securo par- 
tito per la citt^ vostra, niaxime In quelli luoghi del distrecto 
dove sieno nidi grossi, dove una provincia possa far testa ; 
perchb li humori di Toschana sono tali, che come uno 
conoscesu potere vivere sopra di s^, noa voiiebbe pib padrone, 
II. 2 B 
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trovandosi maxime lui armato, et il padrone disarmato : et perb 

questo distrecto bisogna, o non lo ordinare mai airarmi, o in- 

dugiarsi ad hora che T armi del contado vostro habbino preso 

pib, et sieno stimate. Quelli luoghi distrectuali che sono da 

non li armare, sono dove sono nidi grossi, come Arezo, Boigo 

ad San Sipolcro, Cortona, Volterra, Pistoia, Colle, Sangimig- 

niano : li altri dove sono piti castella simili, come la Romagna, 

Lunigiana, etc., non importono molto, perch^ non riconoscono 

altro padrone che Firenze, nfe hanno particulare superiore 

come interviene nel contado vostro; perchb el Casentino, 

Valdamo di sotto et di sopra, Mugiello, eta, ancora che sieno 

pieni di huomini, tamen non hanno dove fare testa, se non ad 

Firenze ; nb pid castella possono convenire ad fare una impresa. 

£t perb si \ cominciata questa Ordinanza nel contado, dove, 

volendola ordinare, bisognava darle ordine et modo, cio^ s^;ni 

sotto chi e' militassino, armi con che si havessino ad armare ; 

terminare chi havessi ad militare sotto ciascimo segno, et dare 

loro capi che li exercitassino. Quanto alle armi, quelle che 

sono date loro sono note : quanto a' segni, b parso che le sieno 

bandiere tucte con uno segno raedesimo del Lione, ad ci6 che 

tucti li huomini vostri sieno afTectionati di una medesima cosa, 

et non habbino altro per obiecto che 1 segno publico, et per 

questo ne diventino partigiani ; sonsi distinti e' capi ad ci6 

che ciascuno riconosca la sua : sonsi numerate, perchb la cittk 

ne possa tener conto, et comandarle pid facilmente. Erji ne- 

cessario dare ad queste bandiere termine di paese ; et ad questo 

bisognava, o terminare el paese vostro di nuovo, o pigliare de* 

termini suoi antiqui ; et perchfe e* si truova diviso in Capita- 

neati, Vicariati, Potesterie, Comuni et Populi, parve, volendo 

andare con uno di questi ordini, da terminare queste bandiere 

con le Potesterie, sendo li altri termini o troppi larghi, 

o troppo strecti. Et perb si b dato ad ogni Potesteria 

una bandiera ; et ad dua, tre, quattro et cinqua bandiere si ^ 

dato uno conestabole che li struisca, secondo la commodity del 

ragunarli, et secondo la moltitudine delli uomini descripti 

sotto tali bandiere ; tanto che trenta bandiere che vol havete, 
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sono in li^emo d' undici connestaboli ; ct li luoghi dove le 
sono messe, sono Mugicllo, Firenzuola, Casentino, Valdamo 
di sopra et di sotto, Pescia et Lunigiana. Fareva bene, anchora 
non si sia facto, scrivere sotto ogni bandiera, cio& in ogni Po- 
testeria, piti huomini si poteva, perchfe, come dixe messer Her- 
colc in uno suo scripto, questo ordine vi ha ad servire sempre 
in Tcputatione, et qualche volta in fatto \ n& pu6 servirvi in 
leputatione poco numero di huomini i n^ etiam, in facto, del 
poco numero di huomini, quando pure bisognassi, si pub 
tiarre lo assai, ma si bene dello assai, el poco. N& impe- 
disce cosa alcuna et tenere ordinati ne' paesi assai huo- 
mini, non li obbligando ad fare pi^ che 11 o 16 monstre 
lo anno, et dando loro libera licentia d' andare dove 
vogliono ad fare e' facti loro. £t perb el teneme ordinati assai 
k piii pnidcntia, con animo di non havere poi adoperare, tUb 
levare da casa chi ha honesta cagione di starvi, chi si conos- 
cessi inutile. Et cos) alia reputatione ti giova el numero 
grande, al facto el numero minore c buono ; perch^ sempre si 
poti^ fame nuova scielta et meglio, havendogli visti piii volte 
in viso, che non li havendo visti. 

Voi dunque vi trovate scriptine'aoprascripti luoghi, et sotto 
30 bandiere et undid connestaboli, piii che cinquemila huo- 
mini; havetene facto mostra in Firenze di 1300 j* et sono 
pTOcedute le cose, sendo nuove, assai ordlnamente ; ma le non 
possono stare piCi cos), perch^ e' bisogna, o che la 'mpresa 
Tuini, che la facci disordine ; petch^, sanza dare loro capo et 
guida, non si pub reggicre contro alii inimici che la ha. El 
capo che bisogna dare loro, b fare una leggie che nc dispongha, 
et uno magistrato che 1' observi ; et in questa leggie bisogna 
prowedere ad questo, che li scripti stieno bene ordinati, qhe 
non possino nuocere, et che si remuncrino. Ad tenerli ordi- 
nati, bisogna che questo magistrato habbi autorit^ di punirli, et 
facultk da larlo, et che la leggie lo necessiti ad fare tucto quello 
che % in substantia della cosa, et che, stralasciandola, le &cessi 

* Here Ihe manuiciipl hu thcK words, Kfterwirds icntched out : Bt 
tie kamu m^ndoli gia emqutttHta ut amfo. 
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danno ; et per6 bisogna constringerlo ad teneme armati tm 
numero, almeno ad tenere le bandiere ; et e' connestaboli ad 
prowedere all' armi, ad far fare loro le mostre et vidtarli, ad 
rivedeme ogniunno cento, et cancellare in certi di et in certo 
tempo, et rimetterli, ad mescolarvi qualche cosa di rdigione 
per farli pid ubbidienti. Quanto ad ordinare che non possino 
nuocere, si ha ad considerare che possono nuocere in dua 
modi : o fra loro, o contro alia citti. Se fra loro, possono 
ferirsi T uno 1' altro particularmente, o fare ragimate per &re 
male, come s(^liono. Nel primo caso si vuole duplicare loro 
la pena, et maxime quelli che ferissino in su le mostre ; ma 
ferendo altrove, si potrebbe observare le l^;gie vechie. 
Quando e' facessino ragunate in comuni, bisognerebbe fant 
ogni viva et grande demostratione contro ad chi ne fussi capo, 
et uno exemplo basta uno pezo ndla memoria delli huominL 
Contro alia cittk costoro possono fare male in questi modi : o 
con ribellarsi et adherirsi con uno forestiero, o essere male 
adoperati da uno magistrato o da una persona privata. Quanto 
ad lo adherirsi ad uno forestiero, li huomini ordinati nelli 
luoghi sopraddecti non lo possono fare, et non se ne debbe 
dubitare. Quanto alio essere male operati da uno magistrato, 
^ necessario ordinare le cose in modo che conoschino piii 
superiori. Et considerando in che articulo loro hanno ad 
riconoscere el superiore, mi pare che li habbino ad riconoscere 
chi li tenga ad casa ordinati, chi li comandi nella guerra, et 
chi li remuneri. Et perchb e' sarebbe periculoso che riconos- 
cessino tucte queste autoritk in uno solo superiore, sarebbe 
bene che questo magistrato nuovo li tenessi ordinati ad casa ; 
e' Dieci dipoi li comandassino nella guerra; et e' Signori, 
Collegi, Dieci et nuovo magistrato li premiassi e remunerassi : 
et cos\ verrebbono sempre ad havere in confuso el loro superi- 
ore, et riconoscere im pubblico et non un privato. Et perchfe 
una moltitudine sanza capo non fecie mai male, o, se pure lo 
fa, ^ facile ad reprimerla, bisogna havere advertenza alii capi ad 
chi si dinno le bandiere in govemo continuamente, che non 
piglino piU autoritk con loro si conviene ; la quale possono 
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pigliare in piti modi, o per stare conticuamente al govemo di 
quelle, o per havere cod loro interesse. Et per6 bisogna 
provedere che nessimo natlo delli luoghi dove fc una bandiera, 
o che vi habbi casa o possessione, la possa govemare ; ma si 
tolga gente di Casentino per il Mugiello, et per Casendno 
gente del Mugiello. Et perch^ 1' autoritk con el tempo si 
piglia, & bene fare ogni anno Ic pennute de' connestaboli, et 
dare loro nuovi govemi, et dare loro divieto qualche anno da 
quelli govemi primi ; et quando tutte queste cose sieno bene 
ordinate et meglio observate, non & da dubitare. Quanto al 
premiaili, non \ necessario ora pensarci ; ma basterebbe solo 
dame autorit^ come di sopra si dice, et dipoi venire a' premi 
di mano in mano, secondo e' meriti loro. 

Questo ordine bene ordinato nel contado, de nccessit<t con- 
viene che entn ad poco ad poco nella cittk, et sa^ facilissima 
cosa ad iDtroduilo. Et vi advedrete anchora a' vostri dl, che 
differentia fe havere de' vostri cittadini soldati per electione et 
non per corraptione, come havete at presente, perchfe se alcuno 
non ha voluto ubbtdire al padre, allevatosi su per li bordelli, 
diverrk soldato ; ma uscendo dalle squole honeste et dalle 
buone educationi, potranno honoraie sfe et la patria loro : et il 
tucto sta nel cominciare addare reputatione ad questo exercitio, 
il che conviene si faccia di necessitk, fermando bene questi 
ordini nel contado, et che sono cominciatL* 

* The MS. finished with ctnlado; then fallow two erasures; then a 
eke sent ttntiHciaii. 

On the cover are the following words in MnchiavelU's hand : " 1512, 
" La cagioDe della Ordinanza, dove la si trovi, el quel che bisogni fare. 
" Pmt raftrdilat." It is plain that these words were written at a later 
dale, namelj, after the fall of the Republic. 
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